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ZINDARI 

A DAUGHTER of the INDIAN FRONTIER 

T he Mehtar (Ruler) of Chitral had lately been 
assassinated and Shere Afzul, a pretender to the 
gadt (throne), had raised his dans and entered into 
an agreement with Umra Khan, the Jandoli Chieftain, and 
as a guarantee of good faith, dehvered mto his hands a 
hundred Chitrahs— men, women, boys and gnls — as hostages 
for his assistance m his forthcommg struggle, but their 
combmed forces — thirty thousand strong — ^were defeated by 
our troops m fine hard-fought battles durmg the ‘never-to-be- 
forgotten " Rdief of Chitral m 1895,” both chieftams taken 
prisoners and deported to India The hostages ha\mg been 
released, were to be sent back to then homes m the valleys 
of Chitral and Lutkho I was deputed to take charge and 
unth a small escort of a dozen Gurkha sepoys, look after 
them generally durmg the trying journey from Mundia 
Khan m Bajaur, through Dir and over the blizzard-suept 
Lawan Pass, 13,000 feet high 

One evenmg, cold, hungry and miserable, i\e amved 
m a storm of sleet and ram, at a place called Mirga at the 
foot of the dreaded Pass The only shelter to be found uas 
a big, dilapidated, wooden buildmg that had been built 
many years -prenously by the then Khan of Dir, for the 
use of the traders and their pomes, passmg to and from 
the Chitral Valley 

About 8 pm on my visit of mspection for the night, 

I noticed through the openmg that ser\^ed as a door, the 
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light of a bright fire shining out on the snow I was pleased 
to note that the poor people had managed to collect firewood 
and made themselves comfortable Glancing mside, I was 
considerably surprised at the scene within The wild, 
motley crowd of men and women, some sittmg on the ground 
and others standing around a fire of logs bummg m the 
middle of the big shed, and all mtently listenmg to what, at 
hr^t, I took to be some kind of religious exhortation by a 
tall and venerable old grey-beard who, standing at the far 
side of the fire facmg the opening and leaning on a long 
staff, was vehemently declaimmg upon his subject, whatever 
it might have been 

The red glow of the fire-light throwing into strong 
relief the wild and motley scene, the strong, bearded faces 
of the men and the silent mtensity of the women, it was 
a scene most truly Rembrandtesque 

At his left and slightly behind the old Mullah, as I 
considered him, there stood the figure of a woman, wearing 
the pointed felt cap of the Badakhshanis and with a soft 
\cil of some kind around the bottom of her face In one 
of his exalted efforts, the Mullah inadvertently swept his 
left arm outwards, with the result that the woman's cap 
and veil were displaced, whereby was disclosed — Winstead of 
that of a woman, the face of a 5mung girl 


And just here, my story begins m real earnest The 
girl catching up her gear and re-aixanging it, further exposed 
her features brought to life by action It was the face of 
u \oung girl of about seventeen yearn of age Well— I am 
an old man now and there are but few countries in the world 
that I have not wandered through, but nowhere, or ever 
ha\c I seen a face of such strange, wild beauty Two 
and fortj years ha^e passed smee then, but the haunting 
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beauty of that face is as fresh m my memoT}’ now, as it was 
on that fateful night on the snow-clad slopes of the temble 
Lawan Pass 

Elsewhere, I have uTitten the full storj’ of that beautiful 
child of the mountains and the strange adventures that 
fate forced her mto 

I quietly entered the ^ed and stood in the shadows 
behmd the others, more mterested m the girl, I must confess, 
than m the subject of the old man’s discourse which, when 
I did succeed m draggmg my mmd to it, rather surprised 
me, and somewhat unpleasantly 

It was not rehgion at all, but a bitter and violent de- 
clamation against Chnstianity m general, and the Bntish 
in particular 

The gist of his theme was that the Bntish had taken 
their country with the mtention of destro3mig then sacred 
faith, forcmg the people to renounce their rehgion as 
Mohamadans and become Christians He said he had been 
advised of this by the Mullah Shuanda of Haraghpore — 
whose sanctity, wisdom and samthness were of the most 
holy and whose word it would be sacrilege to doubt So 
forceful, vivid and fiery were his words that his listeners 
were not only strongly affected but seemed to be growing 
excited 

Knowing from past expenence the danger that could 
arise from such inflammatory preachmg when such audiences 
become excited, I resolved to put an end to the old boy’s 
eloquence, so, pushmg my way through the people I faced 
the'old Mullah across the fire and m a few sharp words told 
him he was either a fool for talking such nonsense or more 
likely a paid agitator, m addition to bemg a liar, for there 
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was no such person in existence as a. “ Mullah Shuanda of 
Haraghpore,” sacred or otherwise 

He remained stanng at me for a minute with a murderous 
look m his venomous old eyes and was about to burst forth 
m a torrent of invective when there was a movement behmd 
him and a tall, hook-nosed mdividual pushed his way to 
the front, and in a rasping guttural began talking 

" ^^^lat the sytd says is quite true and I am in a position 
to prove it I was in Haraghpore — *' 

" Stop,” I shouted “ Tell me in which provmce of 
Afghanistan is Haraghpore ? ” 

*' WTiy, of course,” he rephed, ” it is in Yusifzai ” 

” WTiich, my friend,” I said, " proves you to be a liar 
also You were never there Haraghpore is not in 
Afghanistan at all but far away down m Central India ” 

By this fellow’s accent in speaking Chitrali I recognized 
at once that he was not of that country but was evidently 
a Bajauri Pathan, and what the — was he doing among the 
hostages ’ 

He now began to bluster, but I had had enough of the 
•situation 1 beckoned to the two armed sepoys outside to 
enter, and pointing to " hook-nose ” ordered them to remove 
him and keep him imder arrest for the night, then turning 
to the old man advised him to close his foolish sermon and 
go to rest, so that " you will be able to cross the Pass next 
night ” 

^\^llle this little scene was being enacted, the girl by 
the side of the old man kept her eyes steadily fixed on me 
in such a manner as to cause me annoyance, for some reason 
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which even to this day I could not explain, then graspmg 
the old man’s arm she msisted on draggmg him away to 
some comer of the shack out of sight 

Next day was cold and foggy, but the ram and sleet 
had stopped and by evenmg it had cleared up completely, 
givmg signs of hard frost which was what was most desured, 
for it would give a cnsp firmness to the snow on the Pass, 
makmg the passage less difiicult 

About dusk, preparations for the start were begun 
Everyone attended to his or her own packmg, show mg 
activity, excitement and some little confusion 

While mterestedly watching the busmess, I caught 
sight of the old man seated on a bundle while the gurl close 
by was engaged m t 3 nng up another bundle of some kmd, 
the tall " hook-nosed " man trymg to help her, but without 
any satisfactory result, for the sunple reason that she would 
have none of him and showed every sign of annoyance and 
aversion towards his endeavours, m fact, his mterference 
was an obstruction and caused delay 

I thought It time to check the man, and speakmg to 
him m Pukhtu— -for I felt sure he was a Pathan— told him 
to leave the shed He pretended not to understand and 
rephed m Chitrali, but I ivas not deceived and had him 
turned out by the Gurkha havildar, at the same time 
ordermg him to be kept under surveillance for the future 
That gentleman played a very leading part later on 

About 9 o’clock the moon came up and four of the 
escort, the party, started the dimb from Mirga 

When all had left I hitched the rems of my horse— a beautiful 
chestnut Arab— to a loose board at the door of the shed, and 
seemg that the fire was still ahght, I sat by it uhile havmg 
something to eat, after which, possibly through the qmet 
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of the night and the wannth of the fire, I fell asleep, from 
which I was awakened by the nickenng and stamping of 
my horse at the door, I had no watch, but noticn^ the 
position of the moon I must have slept for over an hour. 
Quickly mounting, I followed the track of our party up the 
Pass, but as it was impossible to travel at more than walkmg 
pace, I had not come m sight of our rear guard before 
midnight, by which time I calculated I was about half 
way to the top, but the bnght moonlight on the snow made 
vision deceptive It was then that I seemed to hear, famt 
and far away, coming from across the snow waste, what 
sounded hke a muffled cry or call of some kind My horse 
must have heard it also, for he pncked up his ears and looked 
off to the left of the trail I halted for a mmute or so to 
listen and was not mistake, for agam in the silence of the 
night came the sound— dearly the voice of someone m 
distress who had probably strayed from the party and Avas 
lost m the dreary waste of snow 

1 dismounted, and leaving my horse in the track with 
his reins hitched back to the saddle, began to plough my 
way over the snow m the duection from which came the 
mournful cry At a distance of about four hundred 3 ^rds 
from the trail, my astonishment may be imagmed when 
turning round a snowdrift I came suddenly on the trs^ 
group of the grey-bearded Mullah lymg on his back with 
his white head held on the young girl's knees 

He was babblmg m Persian still on the subject 
of Kafars and unbdtevers It did not take long to 
understand that whatever the situation might portend, he 
was near his end 

^Tien I spoke to him he opened his eyes wide, and 
starmg up at me for a moment whispered " Ar—dostr—^tjde 
bi — a — htnshih ” (Ho, friend, come close to me, sit down) 
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Thinking that he had something he wished to confide 
to me, I knelt down by his side and bent over to listen, when 
suddenly he seemed to gather strength, for he raised his 
face towards mme, but mstead of speakmg-'/ie spat m my 
face, and with the sound of gurglmg laughter, fell back 
dead I 

I gathered a handful of snow with which to rub my 
face,' and remamed kneeling there for a few moments starmg 
doum mto the face of the old man, which m death held the 
unmistakable stamp of unquenchable hate 

Well, he was dead, and a good thmg too, but uhat 
to do next > The girl did not seem to realize that she held 
the head of a dead man on her knees, for she contmued 
passmg her fingers through his white hairs and speakmg to 
him m Persian 

*' Oh I Aptiya (grandfather), you must not die and leave 
me, you are the only one m all the world that I love, as you 
so well know > My father and mother and all are gone, I 
will be alone forever and at the mercy of the wicked people 
who are everywhere” — and so on she whimpered, crying 
and sobbmg for five or ten inmutes It had to be stopped, 
so touching her gently on the shoulder and speakmg m 
the same language, I tned to console her and sympathize,, 
but she took no notice 

I lifted the body and placed it at the bottom of the 
snowdnft, and with my hands raked down the snow over it 
until it was completely covered, dunng which tune she 
sat still and silent, then tunung to her I told her that we 
must be on our way She got up, but instead of commg 
with me she stumbled towards the mound that hid the body, 
and thr owin g herself on it began with her hands to tear 
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a^^ay the snow, at the same time calling on her grandfather 
not to lca\e her 

I felt annoyed The night was passing, it was bitterly 
cold, and I failed to find any sentiment in the situation 
I could not lea\ e the girl there to die of cold or be attacked 
b> \iol\es or other wild animals, plenty of which were about, 
so Mithout further hesitation, but speaking kindly, I pro- 
ceeded to raise her m my arms, with the intention of helpmg 
or leading her away from the desolate place, but she tore 
herself a\iay and suddenly drew a dagger from the kumma- 
band or waist scarf under her Chogha and raised it above 
her breast with the full intention of stabbmg herself Before 
the blade could descend, I grabbed her arm and after a 
struggle managed to wrest it from her, but in domg so 
receded a nasty stab on my left arm, for she fought like a 
wild cat This did not tend to create any friendly feeling 
bciw’ccn us and as 1 had no desire to waste any more tune, 
I picked her up in m)' arms and started back to where my 
hoi sc was standing m the track She still fought, kicked 
and scratched, and e\ cn buried her sharp teeth in my wnst, 
so that our w’ay through the deep snow was a succession of 
ridiculous tumbles At last I w'as forced to hold her face 
downwards, kneeling on her w'hile I undid the leather 
laiuard from my revolver and tied her hands behind her, 
and then lifted her ovei my shoulders That settled her 
‘she suddcnlj grew quiet and in a small voice asked me to 
let her walk by herself 

I was not sorry to agree, and as she appeared to be 
\cr 3 weak I linked my arm in hers, and in this way came to 
the trail 

After promising to be quiet I untied her hands and 
made her sit on the snow-bank by the trail while I fished 
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out of my saddle wallets a flask of rum and water, and telling 
lier that it was a certam medicme agamst fever, contracted 
from cold and exposure, I got her to dnnk some 

As she sat there so desolate and sobbmg qmetly m a 
heart-broken way I felt very sorry for her mdeed Sitting 
beside her, I spoke kmdly and tned to console her for her 
loss while rhafing her hands that were like pieces of ice 
The little stimulant I got her to take seemed to have been 
benefiaal, for by degrees her sobbmg grew less, and when 
I told her that we might make a start and try to catch up 
with the remamder of the party she said she was ready 
to go "wherever I wished” She made a tottermg move 
to stand up, but it was evident she was qmte unable to walk. 
When I asked her if ^e could nde, she rephed m the 
affirmative I lifted her mto the saddle and fixed her feet 
mto the stirrup leathers, then handing her the rems told 
her to let the Arab take his own pace She protested that 
it was not right for her to nde while I walked, but I pre- 
ferred to walk as my feet were frozen The girl now 
gradually began to talk (it appeared that the old man 
feanng me, tned to escape mto Asmar by a way known to 
him) gnH by the tune we reached the head of the Pass I 
was acquamted with her history and that of her people, 
who were not of Chitral but from Paghman-ddi m northern 
Badukhshan, which accounted for their knowledge of 
Persian She and her grandfether were m Kila Drassm, 
when they, with many others, were seized by the followers 
of Shere Afzul and handed over to the Jandoh Chieftam as 
hostages They were taken through the Chitral Valley, 
over the Lowan Pass, and detamed m Mundia, until all the 
fighting was over 


They were not well fed or housed, but otherwise 
suffered no harm She also told me of the “ Afgham as 
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die called the "hook-nosed” Bajann Pathan— who was 
constantly annoying her and who tned to persuade her to 
leave her grandfather and go away with him, but she 
despised and hated him as “haramt*‘ (treacherous), and 
m fact she had threatened several tunes to kill him She 
had no idea who he was or from where he came, nor had 
she seen hun until a month before leavmg Mundia when 
die found him attached to her party as a Chitrali— which 
she knew he was not, nor was he one of the hostages She 
had spoken about hun to her grandfather, but he was very 
old and would do nothmg, saying simply, "Oh, take no 
notice " 

The northern descent of the Pass bemg too steep 
to ride down, I helped her to dismount, givmg her whatever 
assistance I could, as we, after many didings and tumbles 
in the snow, managed to scramble the remammg two miles 
down to Ztarat The amusmg and ridiculous situations 
bom of our difficulties while trymg to walk m deep snow 
down two miles of steep mountam side with a gradient of 
about one m ^ree, kept my compamon's mmd, to a certam 
extent, from her recent trouble In fact by the time — 
]ust before daybreak— we got mto touch with the others, 
her trust and confidence m me seemed to have gamed a 
firm foundation, and to show that I trusted her I returned 
her dagger I ascertamed that her name was Zmdari 

Among the hostages, I found a nice old couple with one 
girl of then own, who were on friendly terms with her and 
her grandfather, and handed her over to them, after ex- 
plaining about the old man's death They were most kmd 
and promised faithfully to look after her as their own 
daughter, until they reached their homes 

The old man’s name was Azim Beg from the village 
of Rogad on the borders of Lutkho, 
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Our next day’s march was all down-bill until we 
came to Ashhreth, where, during the mght of our campmg 
there, we had a somewhat excitmg and a most unpleasant 
expenence 

Our camp— nothmg but flimsy shelters made of shrubs, 
branches of trees and wadt grass, collected and strung 
together by the Chitrahs — adepts at the busmess — on 
arrival, was situated for the most part, and for the 
sake of shelter, m the ravme, while some, mduding myself 
and my horse, estabhshed ourselves further away among 
the rocks 

Our party havmg cooked their food retired to theif 
shelters for the night 

Somewhere about 10 o’clock as I started on my A-isi tmg 
rounds as usual— just to satisfy myself that all was well— 
a furious stonn of wmd and ram accompamed with a 
cracklmg, splmtermg speaes of thunder and blmdmg flachp.; 
of bghtmng, broke over us, so that m a very few mmutes our 
shelters were reduced to wisps of sodden htter In on6 
sense the storm proved to be a blessmg m disguise as the 
sequel will show 

Everyone was now wandenng about seeking for a little 
dielter among the rocks, when there arose a sound like the 
roar of waters from somewhere among the bills above us. 
The sound qmckly grew louder and louder until at last from 
high up there appeared, as could easily be seen m the 
lightning flashes, a mighty wall of tumbhng water rushmg 
down the ravme, carrying on its CTest uprooted and broken 
trees and great masses of tallied vegetation of all kmds, 
while the heavy, dull thudding of rocks bemg earned down 
suggested the muffled sound of big guns afar off, but the 
storm ivith all its concomitants was not the worst of out 
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misfortunes as will be seen My first concern was my Arab, 
on whom I had ]ust secured a waterproof sheet, and having 
made sure that he was all nght, 1 was makmg my way back 
to the ravme to see if I could help, when I heard yells from 
half a dozen durections “ Btyue f Btyue l ” (snakes 1 
snakes ') Failmg to understand, I contmued on my way, 
waiting every few paces for the lightnmg flashes, that I 
might see my road, as between them the darkness was 
intense, but the next flash gave me all the explanation I 
needed, for three yards in front of me there squirmed no 
less than three big snakes measuimg four to six feet m 
length I quickly jumped off m another durection, and 
then waited for the next flash not seeing any more, I ran 
towards the place where I knew Azun Beg had fixed his 
shelter, which was unfortunately m the ravme, and called 
his name m as loud a voice as the storm would permit I 
waited for another flash of lightning m which, when it came, 
I caught sight of a figure staggermg towards me It was 
the girl, Zmdan Thmkmg of the snakes, I caught hold of 
her, lifted her from the ground and helped her on to a big 
rock close by that I had marked for myself m case of more 
snakes slidmg about 

I quicMy dimbed up after her and then sat holding 
her there as I saw that she was just about all m After a 
rest of a few mmutes she said that Azim Beg, havmg qmcldy 
grasped the nature of the storm, had hustled everyone about 
him up the side of the ravme dear of the rushmg water. 
From where we crouched on our rock we could see with every 
flash of lightnmg that the ground was literally swarming 
with snakes of all lengths, from eighteen inches to six and 
se\en feet long, that crawled and looked like glist enin g ropes 
that slid, twisted and untwisted into and out of slim y coils 
that uas enough to make us forget our wet dothmg, cold 
and miserj’ of the storm Every now and again a piercmg 
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scream that came to ns down the wmd, mformed us of some 
poor wretch’s misfortune of being bitten 

We had not been on the rock more than a few mmutes 
when, our excitement abated, I suddenly thought of my 
horse Clutchmg the girl round the shoulders I yelled: 
" My horse i You stay here • Do not move i I will come 
back soon,” and thrusting my revolver mto her hands, not 
waitmg for any comment from her, I shd off the rock and, 
trustmg to the protection of my long boots, dashed off to 
where the Arab was picketed, feeling several times under 
my feet the soft, pulpy body of a snake that it was impossible 
to avoid and a couple of times a twistmg loop dragged for 
a moment but, with my hair on end, I dashed along until 
I came to the horse In a second I had tom from the ground 
the peg that held the head-stall, and throwmg myself on 
his back galloped off towards and across the small nver or 
mountam stream that ran from the hills mto the Chitral 
River — quarter of a mile distant from our shattered and snake- 
infested camp There I left him tied and m safety high 
up among the pmes, and wadmg the nver, humed back to 
the rock, ignormg the beastly snakes and trustmg to luck 
not to get bitten 

When about two hundred yards from the rock I was 
startled by the sound of a shot from that direction , a httle 
further on, still at a run, I came mto collision with someone 
bigger and heavier than I and found myself roUmg through 
a puddle of slush with my skm aeepmg, not from the 
tumble but from fear of the snakes When somewhere 
near the rock, for which I was making, I called to the girl, 
who at once rephed, not from high up on the rock where I 
had left her but from somewhere near its base I quickly 
hustled her up agam, and once more safely on top I asked 
her the meanmg of the shot and why had she got down. 
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She said that in a flash of lightning she saw the figure of a 
man trjing to climb up to where she was She knew it was 
not myself, but had a conviction that it was the Afghan 
He ^\ould not reply when she spoke askmg who he was 
Being suspicious of him, she did not hesitate but fired at 
him in the dark, then thmkmg that he might succeed m 
seizing her she nimbly slid down the other side of the rock 
She did not know if the man had been hit, but thought not 
as she heard someone running away It must have been 
the man who cannoned mto me 


It was bitterly cold and m her thm, wet clothes I felt 
the girl shivering as if with the ague The only thin g I 
could do was to pull off my coat and wrap it about her, as 
some small protection 


There uas nothing more we could possibly do until 
daylight The storm died down about 1 o’clock, but fear of 
the snakes compelled us to stay where we were 


To pass the miserable time I engaged Zmdari m con- 
\crsation about herself and her experiences She seemed 
to have t^a^elled considerably with her parents, through 
Sinkiam, Afghanistan and the Usbeg country, before they 
were killed by the Kafirs 

On matters concerning the Frontiers she was Quite a 

fund of mformation Regardmg the saiiah or mountain 

<pate, she explamcd that up in the hills there were at 

times colonies of snakes m the deep ravines When a big 

■;patc burst, the colomes 'svere washed down to scatter 

t irough the loner nullahs, from where they sought other 

hiding places nherever possible, but would soon swam 
again 
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^Vhen daylight came the scene that presented itself 
was not one to dehght m For a begmnmg, there were 
dozens of dead and dymg snakes scattered over the whole 
area of our camp, but the rmamder seemed to have taken 
themselves ofi, and m addition three men and a young gurl 
dead, with a dozen people lU through bites These were 
attended to the best way we could— I, by crude apphcation 
of Per Mag of Potash and the Chitrahs by some herb 
treatment of their own, m which Zmdan showed herself 
as a most capable nurse Three more died but the others 
recovered slowly 

My first thought was for my Arab With one of my 
Gurkhas I went after him and was very pleased that he was 
qmte safe and well I now enquired from the Havildar 
about the Pathan I had placed m his charge Evidently 
he had taken advantage of the storm and all its attendant 
•excitement, and made himself scarce He was not to be 
found, for which I was glad ^^^^en I informed Zmdan 
she said there was nothmg to be glad about, as she 
was sure he would come agam, and it was best to be 
whtchful alwa3rs 

As it was, she was sorry that she had missed hun last 
night m the dark, which she certainly would not do m day- 
light Bravo for her < 

However, matters might have been worse, so we had 
to make the best of it 

About mid-day, after everyone had collected their 
scattered belongmgs and managed to get some food, we 
started for Sthera— fifteen miles distant and situated near 
the junction of the Warodhi and Chitral Rivers 

We made camp five hundred yards from the village, 
quite sufficiently convement for those needmg supplies 
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After paying my usual round of visits and in company 
uith Azim Beg andZmdan, gave what care we could to those 
who were ill from snake bite and the seventy of the storm, 
I returned to my own bivouac, and havmg seen to my horse 
was preparing to turn m, when a boy— one of our party-^ 
brought me a note scrawled m Persian on a piece of doth 
w’lth what I afterwards ascertamed, a thorn dipped in radzi 
juice "Your honour— The Afghan is m the village — 
Zmdan " Of course the girl meant her objectionable Bajauri 
acquamtance An hour later when it was dark I paid a 
visit to Azim Beg’s paniiah (shelter of branches and wadt 
grass) 

It appears that his wife and daughter had been to the 
Milage for necessaries and caught sight of the fellow who 
had been following, somewhat disguised as to his dress, 
but both mother and daughter knew him well Bemg well 
acquainted ivith the rascahty of the Bajauris, I warned our 
Gurkha guards to be extra careful and permit no stranger 
or suspicious person near the camp during the night and made 
special mention of the man who deserted, who called him- 
self Murad 


It w’ould be about 1 o’clock that I was awakened by 
the sounds of shootmg I was on my feet m a moment, and 
catching up my revolver ran in the direction from which 
the sounds came I was informed that some men were 
seen running away from the camp 


As it was dark and rainmg heavily the sentnes could 
not see clearly, but understanding that it was something 
irrcguar, they opened fire as the men ran m different 
directions Runnmg towards Azan Beg’s shelter I found 
toscif his ™fe and his daughter lymg gagged and bound 
girt, Zmdan, was nmvhere to be found The whole 
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camp was searched, but no trace of her m camp With 
every man of my guard I raided the village and literally 
turned the place inside out, but all to no purpose I felt 
pretty raw about it, and blamed m 3 rself for not taking more 
precaution, knowing what I did of the situation I must 
do something— but where or how to begm ? Wracking my 
brains over the matter and cursmg the sepo}^ for not domg 
their duty better, I slowly wandered back towards my 
shelter, and on arriving there, found more trouble awaitmg 
me, and trouble of such a nature that all the swear words 
1 had learned m the army were too weak and mcapable of 
easing my feebngs My horse with its saddle and bndle 
was gone > My faithful Arab that was my fnend and 
compamon m many a stiff campaign > I just sat on the 
rock close by, numbed and collapsed 

And all this trouble on account of a girl i I could have 
wished all girls — oh, what’s the good "> They alwajre were, 
and always wiU be to the end of time I sent half a dozen 
men mto the village to make enquines and, if no information 
could be gamed, to hire a horse that would cany me to 
Chitral itself Well, no one knew anything of my Arab. 
I did not expect they would, knowing the Frontier as I 
did, but I managed to get a really good horse 

As it appeared that no thing else could be done, I gave 
orders to march at about 7 am, but when on the pomt 
of starting, the same lad that brought me the message from 
Zmdan the evening before came runnmg to say that my 
horse was qmetly grazing at some distance 

Accompamed by the boy, it did not take me long to 
get to the place and was overjoyed to get my arms around 
the neck of my dear old fnend agam The rems were 
draggmg, he was covered m sweat and gnme and scratched 
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all over with thorns, which clearly indicated that he had 
broken away from whoever had ridden him and returned 
to me 

As I mentioned before, it had been raming durmg the 
night and the marks of the horse's feet were clear enough 
m the soft earth for anyone to follow, and to follow them 
I was resolved, no matter to where they might lead 

I accordmgly gave orders to the Havildar to start the 
party on to the next camp, where he was to await my amval 
for two days, and if I did not return by the third night 
he was to proceed to Fort Chitral and report accordmgly 
to the 0 C 

After giving the horse a rub down, which he badly 
needed, and a feed of gram, I rearranged the saddle and 
bridle and mounted, then with the boy runnmg alongside 
for a short distance to help to pick up the horse's tracks, 
after which I instructed him to remam m the village with 
the hired horse and await my return, I started off at a 
canter along the trail that led m the direction of the Pass 
For a couple of hours we travelled where the trail, Ipading 
mto the pme forest at the foot-hills, then slanted off 
to the right and up the hill towards the border Imp- between 
Asmar and Kafirstan 

In this direction we travelled for an hour or so — at one 
pomt it led towards a dense tangle of scrub anti stunted 
trees My horse suddenly stopped and with set ears sniffed 
and showed reluctance to enter it I dismounted, and 
revolver m hand crept around the tangle To say that 
I was astonished at what I saw would be mild m the 
extreme, for lymg on his back with his eyes wide open 
stanng up into the firs, and as dead as mutton, was my 
fnend, the Bajauri 
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The cause of his death was plain for all the world to 
see — a knife thrust through the throat and another through 
the heart 

That he was dead was quite sufficient for me How 
he died did not concern me m the least, but what womed 
me was what had become of the gul I stood looking about 
for some sign or foot-marks, but there was no chance of 
finding any m the rough underbush T hinking that it would 
be the Bajaun's mtention to cross mto Asmar, I climbed 
upwards m that duection for a few hundred yards, when 
somethmg drew my attention towards a low Ime of rocks 
to the right Behmd the rocks I found the dead body of 
another man with an empty nfie under him He was shot 
between the eyes As he was m the usual Bajaun dress, 
I counted him as a fnend of the other— and I was right 

Still standmg by the body, I was lookmg about for 
somethmg to give me a Ime on the situation when some- 
thmg did mdicate it — ^the sound of a shot from a towermg 
mass of rocks forty feet above Naturally it drew my 
attention there, but what I saw explamed the meaning of 
the shot It was the waving of a cloth for a moment and 
then the lithe figure of Zmdan spnngmg down the rocks 
with a pistol m her hand, until she stood by my side with a 
smile m her eyes, though her face showed pale and drawn 
I was so ovei]oyed to see her that I could not help taking 
her m my aims and kissmg her 

On my askmg her, she assured me that she had not 
been hurt m any manner, but through fatigue and hunger 
she was not feeling qmte well 

“ Come,” I said " There is no time to waste and this 
place seems a trifle unhealthy You must have some food 
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and rest as soon as possible ” I led the way to where the 
horse was quietly nibbling the grass As it was necessary 
to travel fast I took her up m front of me on the saddle 
and started on the return journey to Sthera, where on 
amvmg I msisted that after havmg some food she should 
sleep as long as possible 

It was dunng our journey to Sthera that Zindari told 
me of her abduction and the incident leadmg to her escape 
and the death of the two men 

It appears that while asleep m the shelter with the 
family of Azim Beg, she was rudely awakened by hndmg 
her head and body muffled up m a rough blanket and being 
earned away by some men who spoke humedly m the 
Bajaun tongue— Pukhtu She struggled and tned to shout, 
but to no purpose She felt hereelf bemg hfted up and caught 
by a man on horseback who kept her tightly in front of 
him in the saddle as the horse galloped away, while she 
heard the sound of shootmg, though half smothered by the 
thick blanket about her head 

Contmumg her stoiy m her soft Persian " I quickly 
realized the situation, that the treacherous Afghani was 
my abductor As qmetly as possible I turned my hand 
under the blanket to where my dagger — ^that I was never 
without— waking or sleepmg— was hidden mside my shawa, 
dose to my left side, and the grasp of the hilt gave me courage 
We seemed to travel for a long distance, but I knew that 
we must stop somewhere sometime, and devdoped my 
plan as we rode 

" At last the horse was pulled up, on hearmg a man's 
voice as he shouted from some distance He spoke m 
Pukhtu and I did not understand My captor dismounted. 
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and lifting me down from the horse began to free me from 
the folds of the blanket There was the opportunity I 
waited for While both his hands were busy with the 
blanket, I struck and buned my dagger m his breast For 
a moment he stood with a look of surpnse in his evil eyes, 
and before he could recover from his astonishment I struck 
again, and this time through the throat. Clawing with his 
hands he took a step towards me, then staggered and fell 
to his knees Bemg worked up with hate of the brute and 
thinking of the abduction, I was so mad with passion and 
the feelmg of revenge, that, losmg control of myself, as he 
knelt there I sprang and stabbed Imn agam Then 
snatchmg from his hammer (waist doth) the pistol I saw 
there, I ran to where I last saw the horse, but it was gone 
I then ran through the jungle and dimbmg up to where 
I saw a mass of rocks, hid there watching for who might 
come In a few mmutes I saw a man commg, he was 
canymg a gun over his shoulder When he came to the 
dead Af ghani he stood looking at him for a mmute, then 
looked about, and all around At last he saw the rocks 
among which I was hidmg Evidently he knew I was there, 
for he began to dimb up through the jungle until he was 
dose under the rocks, where he stood and called out some- 
thing m Pukhtu that I did not understand 

" I did not trust him at all for he had the same evil 
eyes as the other, so I shot him with the Afghan’s pistol 
He did not speak or cry out as he fell, so I knew he was 
dead, but still I lemamed hidden where I was, for I had a 
feelmg that you would come yourself or send someone to 
hdp me 

“Then, Master, I waited many hours thmkmg that 
perhaps some more of the Afghan's friends might come, but 
I was not afraid as long as I had the pistol which I knew 
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well how to use and my own dagger At last I saw you. 
commg and I was glad I fired a shot m the au to- 
draw your attention, and that is all I am glad the Afghani 
IS dead” 

Next mormng we left Sthera for Kila Droah, Zmdan 
ndmg the hired horse and the boy ambling alongside Th& 
distance was but eighteen miles, so we did not hurry, but 
jogged along talking of many thmgs She was very m- 
terested as to how long I mtended to remam m the valley, 
where I would live and what duty I would be employed 
upon now that I had finished with the hostages, and many 
other thmgs all about myself 

Nothmg of consequence occurred either m Kila Droah 
or Broz, and on the fourth day we reached Fort Chitral 
where our party was joyously welcomed by friends and 
relations and led away to their several homes 


The Malik of the httle village of Duneen (good old 
Assan Khan l ) immediately the other side of the river from 
the Fort, took Azim Beg’s family, which mcluded Zindan„ 
into his own house, where they were made welcome for as 
long as they would stay 

Havmg made my ofl&cial report to the Fohtical 
Authorities, my responsibihties ceased and I was at liberty 
to put in a few days’ shooting among the hills along the 
Kafiristan border 

I remamed m Chitral for ten days durmg which tune 
I paid several visits to Assan Khan’s little village, and I 
was pleased to see that Zmdan was comfortable enough, but 
I could not help seeing that there was a note of discontent 
m her moods Thinking she still mourned the death of 
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her grandfather, I tried once or twice to express my sympathy 
but foimd myself wrong somehow, for she turned away 
impatiently, remarking, “Oh, I am all right, and— well — 
never irand i ” 

Taking into consideration the mmdents that led to 
our acquaintance, the recent unusual happening and— m 
fact— the present pecuhar situation, it would be strange if 
my mterest in her and her future would be but of a casual 
nature, so I considered it only right to do what I could 
towards coming to some arrangement with the authorities 
connected with the new Chitral Government and the new 
MeJitar (Ruler) that the Bntish had put on the throne, but 
when I mentioned this to Zmdan, she thanked me, but m 
doing so I could not but observe the frown that shadowed her 
sweet face and the disturbed thought m her beautiful eyes 
At last the date of my departure was at hand and I was to 
leave Chitral next mommg on my return to Chakdara 

About sundown I was saymg " good-bye ” to Zmdan — 
as we stood under the broken turret at the north-end of the 
old swing bndge over the Chitral River After some 
mmutes silence the girl spote 

"Master, I qmte recognize the feet that you have 
saved my hfe and my honour — ^for, of course, you are not 
aware that our korn (family)— well, never mmd, we will 
not talk of that now— and for that not only my heartfelt 
gratitude but my life is yours to do with as you will That 
is just between you and I, but as to Chitral and its people, 
I will not have any mtercourse whatsoever I will accept 
no favour from them and all I want now is to get back to 
my own country I am well aware that your feelings for 
me are of the most kmd and that you are worried as to my 
future, so to set your mmd at rest I will now let you know 
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my mtentions I am m a position to greatly benefit Azim 
Beg and his family, who have promised to travel with me 
to Paghman-deh m Northern Badakhahan, where on amval 
we will meet the people of my horn, my father’s relations 
and friends, of which there are many There — ^all will be 
well So now. Master,— with the blessmg of Allah go m 
peace Farewell • ” 

She turned and slowly walked towards the village 

But as I remarked m the beginnmg of this bnef story, 
there is much more to the astounding history of Zmdan. 


AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS 
IN LUSHAI-LAND 

S OME time about the end of 1899, the Government 
of India considered it necessary to send a small 
Mihtary Force mto Lushai-Land — one of the " States ” 
on the North East Frontier of India It appeared that 
persistent " border-raidmg, " " head-huntmg " and “ girl- 
snatchmg ” expeditions by the Kukts or the people 

of Lushai— mto Manipur on the east and Tipperah on the 
west somewhat annoyed those States They became alarmed 
and asked the Government for assistance, hence the ex- 
pedition. 

There were certam features connected with this httle 
campaign that caused it to differ m most respects from our 
well-known campaigns on the North Western Frontiers 

For instance, the country was of such a nature that 
transport animals of any kmd such as mules, bullocks, pomes, 
donkeys or camels beyond a place called Burkhal were 
impossible, and only elephants as far as there 

As my job was the “ Army Transport ” such as the 
anunals I have just mentioned and which we alwa}rs use on 
the North West Frontier, I felt considerably nonplussed 
when I received orders to collect, eqmp and organize a corps 
of three hundred earners or porters for service with an 
expedition mto Lushai-Land 

Bemg stationed at Nowshera at the tune, I set to work 
at once and soon succeeded m raising a mixed corps of 
Frontier PaiJians and Panjaitbts, and a more unruly crowd 
couldn't be found m all India but a fine hardy lot of scamps 
that would be — and were — very useful as fighters when we 
happened to get mto a tight pla(». 
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Calcutta IS where we had to sail from, but a fine lot of 
trouble I had trymg to keep them out of mischief duimg that 
long railway journey from the north — ^it started the grey m 
my hair— for, at everj' station we stopped, big or little, there 
was a fight or two through lootmg the frmt and sweet-meat 
sellers, or complamts from the passengers of bemg hustled 
from their carnages, by gentlemen wantmg " plenty of 
room " 

In Calcutta I had to bail twenty of the rascals out of 
the lock-up, as seemg the wonderful display of wealth m 
the big aty they could not resist their acquisitive httle 
propensities so common to then own Northern Borders 

The ship m which we sailed— the property of some 
Marwaris — could hardly be called a “record breaker" as 
it took us four days to reach Chittagong As none of my 
fellows had ever been to sea before, they were for the most 
part of the voyage Ijnng about the decks very sea-sick, 
especially as the weather was bad and the old hulk rolled, 
pitched and tossed as if enjoymg the situation At any 
rate it was the most peaceful spell I had smce I collected 
my corps They were too sick to quarrel or to get up to 
any other mischief 

Arriving m Chittagong, we were received by the Trans- 
port Supenntendent, who bemg m an excitable state on 
account of his mamage that afternoon to a nch, highly- 

coloured Chittagoman, told us to " go to the 

and look after ourselves ” We didn't go quite so dose 

to ^but we looked after ourselves alnght, m 

fact ue did very well — but I must di.sclaim any personal 
action in the operation — at the expense of the bazaar 
shop-keepers 

We departed next day by nver steamer for Rangamutti, 
cheerfully mdifferent to what the Transport Officer might 
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have to say when the shop-keepers presented their bills to 
him—as recommended by my men But by then we had 
chartered a flotilla of “country boats” and worked our 
way up nver pastBurkhal and landed at Dimagree, the 
" base depot ” where we were received by Capt Bond and 
Mr Ferguson of the A S Corps and learned that mme was 
the first of eight “ earner corps ” that were mtended to do 
all the transport work of the expedition 

It was extremely disagreeable for many who were 
accustomed to the saddle, but firom the Brigadier down to 
the coohe, everyone had to walk, as ndmg of any kmd 
was impossible owmg to the dense and pathless jungles of 
bamboo hills, nvers and sivamps 

After a day’s rest I started off with three hundred 
“ coohe loads ” of stores for a small force that had already 
marched and expected to reach our “ advance post ” at 
Lungleh m a week’s tune 

Being a cavalry man, I was not used to walking, and the 
feeling of a new pair of ammunition boots did not offer any 
comfort m a fifteen-mile tramp 

Arriving m Lungleh, we found ourselves m the country 
of the Kithis and Nagas who were longing to collect some of 
our heads to stick up on long bamboo poles as village 
decorations 

The country, north, through which we were to go u'as 
a reekmg tangle of dank jungle without roads or paths of 
any kmd other than some tracks such as are made by wild 
animals of which there certainly were an abundance, and as 
the mode of warfare pecuhar to the Lushais or Kttkis seems 
to have evolved from the silent, creeping and m\nsible 
attacks of the animals, it behove us to keep " well up ” and 
dose to the troops 
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Four days’ struggle through those steaming ]ungles 
brought us mto contact with the Nagiis who treated us to 
a flight of poisoned arrows from out of the forest, while 
our advance guard, with rifles slung, were hackmg a path 
through a dense canebrake 

We were all previously warned of the danger of those 
poisoned arrows and were supplied with plenty of potassium 
permanganate and a small lancet each, whereby we could 
treat such wounds as were not serious As our men opened 
fire mto the jungle the Kukts didn't wait to deliver another 
flight, but silently disappeared It was all chance shooting, 
for not a man of the enemy could be seen Half a mile 
further on we broke out of the jungle mto a cleanng beside 
the river — a branch of the Kolondyne — and were saluted 
with a ragged volley of gun-fire from a stockade close down 
by the water at a distance of about two hundred yards 

A company of the Frontier Force Gurkhas re-entered 
the forest and, openmg out, worked their way m half circles 
round the stockade, and from the cover of the jungle on two 
sides opened a brisk fire on it The Kukts after some more 
wild shootmg— from what we guessed to be old Remingtons — 
and yellmg defiance, qmckly scuttled down to the river 
^nto which they dived like rats, and bemg clever swimmers, 
were soon lost m the forest on the other side They were 
tncky rascals and knew better than to face us m the open 
We took possession of the stockade m which we found three 
dead and six wounded Th^ were all totally naked We 
went into camp there for two days until remforced by 
another regiment from Lungleh, and another " earner corps," 
with supplies The late amvals took over the stockade 
while we made another advance 

The work of hackmg our way through the jungle was 
heartbreakmg Every man of the force was armed with 
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a heavy kookn which was ever m hand slashing and 
cutting tangled roots, lianas, cane and bamboo that impeded 
our progress at every step Our clothing was saturated 
with the cloying steam and stench emanating from the 
dead vegetation, m addition to which the clouds of mos- 
quitoes were sunply maddemng All tempers were frayed 
to such an extent that avil words to each other were not 
heard 

After two more da}^ of this we came upon another 
stockade, well built and strong but unoccupied even by the 
picturesque collection of human heads that usually adorn 
the entrance gates We did not take possession of it as 
some kmd of trap was suspected, and so it was, for it con- 
tamed no less than fifteen tiga: pits weU studded with 
sharpened stakes at the bottom and mcely curved over 
with a farash of dust and leaves that did not show the least 
difference from the surrounding ground 

From here our mode of progress towards the village of 
Thanrooma was — ^thanks to an old Gurkha havildar — of a 
kmd that pleased my carriers and myself very much for it 
It saved the labour of carrying the stores and me from the 
trouble of walkmg He showed us how to make big rafts with 
the giant bamboos that grow so abundantly along the bank 
of the nver My fellows got to work at once and by next 
day had fifty rafts on the nver, each capable of carrying 
the loads of ten men with two of my earners, poling, and 
one Gurkha sepoy with loaded nfle keeping a sharp look- 
out on both sides of the nver, as the Nagas — keeping under 
cover of the jungle along the bank — used our rafts as targets 
for their arrows and Remingtons We now made qmcker 
and easier progress nothwithstandmg the many mishaps, 
such as collisions m the rapids, bamboo lashmgs commg 
adnft, men tumbhng mto the nver and a hundred other 
accidents common to such a venture 
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In tbs manner we travelled for four days, always 
getting to our camp sites or “ stockade ” — ^as we called it — 
before the troops Three more days of river work, then all 
were to leave it to cross a range of small hills that lay between 
ourselves and the big fortified village of Thanrooma that 
was our objective 

We were sorry to change the coolness of the river for 
the sweltermg heat of the dank jungle 

In a country like that, I could well understand and even 
appreciate the habit of the inhabitants runnmg about m the 
nude— I often wished to do so myself, and I was not alone 
m my wish 

Next day our Bngadier resolved to attack the big 
village that was found to be a more difficult job than anti* 
cipated As we did not have any Mountam guns with us 
we had to depend on our nfle-fire for distance fightmg wbch 
in this case was useless, as the village stockade was strong 
and well able to resist , it had to be the bayonet, but when 
orders were given for attack it was found that the whole 
lull-side on which the village was situated was, for hundreds 
of yards in every direction, planted with caltrops— th.os& 
devilish spike cones that forced our men to pick their way 
carefully and slowly as the poisoned spikes would very 
soon put them out of action, and durmg this slow advance 
the enemy withm the stockade, notwithstanding our cover- 
ing fire, kept up a brisk fire that accounted for a number 
of our men that we could ill spare It was dark by the 
time we had reached the stockade and placed a charge of 
gun-cotton agamst the gates that were promptly blown 
in and set on fire The Gurkhas were quickly mside and 
for the next half-hour that village presented such a weird 
scene that might well be thought an inferno 
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The whole village and stockade being made entirely 
of wood, was soon a flammg holocaust through which could 
be seen and heard the aack of nfles, the flashmg of sword, 
bayonet and kookn, the gleam of fi3nng spears, the 
vengeful yells and screams of maddened men as they m 
hundreds chased each other m and out, up and down through 
lanes of blazing houses nor was it men only that were the 
actors m the drama of blood and flame, for it appeared that 
all the domestic hve-stock got free, pigs, goats, gyles and 
fowl of all kmds, and temfled by tiie flames, were m hundreds 
dashmg madly about among the fightmg men Fortunately 
there were no children or women The Nagas were 
sensible enough to send all away to hide m the forest until 
the trouble was over 

After dose on an hour’s fightmg, the Nagas fled m 
disorder, leaving over a hundred killed and wounded 

By daybreak next monung there were some hvely and 
amusing domgs all about the burned village The Gurkhas 
and our earners combmed m a hilanous hunt after the hve** 
stock that still hung about the place The Gurkhas with 
fixed bayonets chasing the pigs that dodged and jerked m 
their endeavours to escape the steel, while my Pathans and 
Panjduhts with kooknes m hand chased the goats and fowls — 
all a scene of laughter, shoutmg and excitement, the gnm 
domgs of the night before apparently forgotten 

Everyone had plenty to eat for some days We 
remamed there for the next three da}'s and then took up 
our march agam towards Limpunga — another big stockaded 
village — ^three days’ journey off 

At one of our encampments a Sergeant Butler of the 
supply corps took his gun, about three o'clock m the after- 
noon, and went out m the forest on a chance of getting a 
few jungle fowl for dumer About one hour later, shots m 
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quick succession could be heard m a certain direction Half 
a dozen of us sensing that there was something unusual 
happening out there, grabbed our revolvers and dashed off 
towards the sound of firing, and amved m tune to witness 
a little drama that would make a wonderful scene for a 
film 


At the angle of a narrow ledge of rock passmg two 
sides of a diff, Butler was standmg with his back to the 
chff The ledge on which he stood was but two feet wide, 
while m front yawned a chasm a hundred feet deep He 
was bemg attacked by about two dozen naked Nagas that 
evidently tned to get at him from both sides along the ledge, 
but as only one at a tune could approach he was m a mce 
position to defend himself with a barrel to the left and one 
to the right, of No 4 shot Six of them had already got 
then medicme and pitched down mto the chasm, a couple 
were sittmg to one side trymg to rub small shot out of then 
eyes when we came round Ihe comer and took a hand m 
the game 

In camp that evenmg Butler— known as " Big Jun " 
on account of his six feet six mches and eighteen stone — 
was the hero and royally feted by everyone to such an 
extent, that he became considerably elevated, and m retummg 
to his basha mistook the Brigadier’s camp-bed for his own, 
which was unfortunate for the bed, and for himself also, 
for the Bngadier was annoyed and Butler’s name was not 
mentioned m despatches 

We found that the vilkige of Limpung^ was also 
situated on a hiU-top, but although surrounded by a strong 
stockade and in the usual manner decorated with heads — ^the 
house of the head-man, or rafa, havmg qmte an ornamental 
settmg of bare skulls — ^there did not appear to be any sign 
of hostility , on the contrary, at the bottom of the hiU on 
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the site of an old village we were met by about a dozen, 
elderly men who, through our interpreter, welcomed us 
with gifts of fowls, eggs, a goat and two small, fat pigs. 
This was all very mce We camped at the bottom of the 
hill and proceeded to make ourselves comfortable m the 
empty bashas of dned bamboo and wood, while the 
Bngadier with his staff and a small escort ascended the 
hill to inspect Lmipunga They found only peace and 
harmony with women and children gomg about then business 
as usual They returned later and all settled down for the 
night 

I shared a hasha mth two other fellows — one was a. 
man by name Bowden who was the envied possessor of a 
large and eternal thirst undoubtedly cultivated m his tea^ 
planting da3rs before he became a soldier About three 
o'clock m the mommg I awoke chokmg with the fumes of 
bummg bamboo, and found our basha on fire The only 
articles of my kit I had time to rescue were my belts and 
arms It appeared that Bowden havmg gone to bed qmte 
tipsy waked up durmg the night for another drmk from a 
bottle he kept standmg m his long boot, after which he 
dropped a lighted match between the dry mterstices of the 
bamboo floor while tiymg to light his pipe, and m a mmute 
eveiythmg was blazmg 

I heard a padre once say that m "every misfortune 
there is some divme mtention” and m this misfortune — 
wherem three of us lost our kit — there certainly was, for 
the blazmg basha hghtmg up the surroundmgs served to 
show our outlymg sentnes the near approach of a horde 
of armed Nagas The alarm given, the regiment was soon, 
under arms, and m the light of the still blazmg basha the 
Nagas were welcomed at a distance of two hundred yards 
with a couple of thousand rounds of " Martm Henry 
bullets 
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They only stopped to give ns a couple of flights of arrows 
and a ragged volley of gas-pipe guns that did no harm— 
and then scattered into the jungle m every direction 

On entering Limpunga, when day came, it was empty 
ei en to the goats, pigs and all the heads 

We occupied that village for a month, our carriers, 
with myself, and two others, going back for fresh supplies 
and doing the convoy work by stages 

We had another young fellow — Lieut Walton of the 
sappers— on the expedition, who was a keen shikan and 
would go out alone with his gun whenever he got a chance, 
although warned of the danger not only from the Nagas 
but from the tigers that were plentiful in the jungles 

One day, as I was retummg to No 3 stockade with my 
corps of earners to pick up a convoy of supplies, young 
Walton joined me with his gun and dressed for the jungle, 
saying he would come with us a mile or so on the look-out 
for jungle fowl I returned two days later, and the first 
news I heard was that as Walton did not return as he had 
promised, a search party was sent out, but no trace of him 
was found Ten days later when retummg with another 
convoy we met a very old Naga commg along the track 
supporting himself by a long bamboo and carrymg under 
his arm something wrapped up m plantam leaves He 
slowly put down the bundle and sat pointmg to it, then to 
the jungle behmd him, and kept on gabblmg somethmg that 
no one understood, but when the bundle was opened we 
understood alright It was a long boot easily to be 
recognized as one of the pair that Walton wore the last 
time I saw him The old fellow did not seem to mmd the 
stench that came from the boot, but held it up proudly 
for us to see that inside was the putnd remains of a 
human leg 
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The old Naga kept on repeating the word “ tsa " which 
we all understood as salt He wanted some salt as pay- 
ment for brmgmg us the boot and the mformation that poor 
Walton fell to the tigers 

In Lushai-Land salt is recognized as the most preaous 
commodity m the country and the seqma of commercial 
exchange For fifty pounds of salt you would buy a cow, 
twenty-five would purchase a \vife, two pounds a pig and a 
goat— and so forth you might recognize a man who is well 
off by the httle sack of salt he earned imder his arm by a 
bamboo plaited string over his shoulder and mto which 
he would stick his finger evwy httle while and mdulge m 
a lick of salt 

Our next advance was still north towards Februn with 
the Ime of march for the troops ever through the malanal 
forest, but whenever the route brought the Column near 
the nver I would arrange for the easier carrymg of supphes 
by raftmg 

This work was certainly difficult and dangerous, but a 
hundred times more preferable than the forest marching 
that was torture 

On breakmg out of the jungle, our first job was to cut 
down a few thousand big bamboos and lash them together with 
bamboo peel m the shape of a broad arrow on which a cross 
platform of spht bamboos was constructed On that 
platform our stores were piled and secured by ropes twisted 
out of the same kmd of peel that was delicately stripped 
from the bamboo by a clever method of usmg a sharp 
knife, but this work was done by Kuh women who were 
a great assistance m the construction of those rafts, and 
as to how this came about the little story might be 
mterestmg 
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One hot and steamy afternoon we broke out of the 
forest and came to the nver agam Stores were piled, and 
after a rest the earners got to work makmg rafts Bowden, 
Moore and 1 were supermtending the busmess for some time. 
Getting tired of it, I stripped and went m for a swim. The 
other two sat on the bank watchmg and smokmg. 

After a while I saw Bowden— who by the way was 
much older than either of us — stnpped and entered the 
water carrymg a five-foot section of hollow bamboo, some 
eight inches m diameter He was not a swimmer and the 
bamboo was mtended as a support He paddled about 
for sometime until a yeU from Moore drew my attention 
to him He seemed to be m difficulties His bamboo 
had slipped from under his arms and let hun down I went 
to his assistance at once He promptly grabbed me around 
the neck, and m the struggle that followed went near to 
droivnmg us both when assistance came from a most un- 
expected quarter From out of the jungle on the far side 
there was the sudden flash of a small brown body divmg 
into the nver It came towards us with the grace and 
speed of an otter Bowden’s strangle-hold was released 
somehow, after which we got him to the bank unconscious 
and with a few gallons of the nver m hun, which we started 
to pump out m the usual manner My attention was drawn 
to Moore who, while assistmg m the operation, contmued to 
chuckle like an idiot 

"Well" — began — "what the " He pomted to 

something behmd me When I turned I found myself face 
to face with my assistant m the water A young KtiM 
girl and— as naked as she was bom, her long black hau: 
clingmg about her back and shoulders, she stood there 
gnnning and showmg two rows of beautiful white teeth, 
held out one small hand with the usual request — isa, she 
thought she had earned a handful of salt 
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Again my attention was drawn to Moore who seemed 
•to have a fit of chokmg He pomted to Bowden, then to 
myself, and I waked to the fact that both of us were also 
as naked as Adam What a tableau 1 1 

Leaving the mampulation of Bowden to half a dozen 
of my men, I grabbed my pants and msisted on puttmg my 
old shut on the girl, makuig all kmds of ndiculous signs to 
her to hide her nakedness She had grinned the more and 
kept on with her “ tsa f tsa i " I ordered one of my men to 
brmg some salt m a piece of paper He brought about a 
pound WTien the gurl got it m her hand she dipped her 
fingers mto the paper and put some mto her mouth Then, 
grinning, she said what might have been thanks, and with my 
old shirt flapping about her she ran to the nver and shd m on 
her back, holding her treasure well up out of the water, and 
was over the nver and mto the jungle m a very few mmutes 

Next day, ten mmutes after we had started, I was on 
the leading raft usmg my long poling bamboo when a small 
*' dug out ” crept out from behmd a thick tangle of jungle 
In it were squattmg an old man and the herome of the 
previous day’s adventure who was handling a paddle The 
sepoy on my raft handled his nfle, suspecting some Kitkt 
tnck, but the sight of the girl reassured him She cleverly 
brought her httle craft alongside of my raft, on to which 
she held, and with her impish gnn, exhibitmg those lovely 
white teeth, handed me my shirt qmte dry and mcely folded 
I was pleased to note that my fantastic signs and the 
bestowal of my shirt must have been understood, for not 
only the girl, but the old man also, had on a pretty smock 
of thm beautiful worked cane The girl must have been 
about twenty, but m figure a veritable pocket Venus and 
as light m her movement as a butterfly Of course, we 
had quite a pleasant talk — neither understanding a word 
that the other said She mdicated the old man and 
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explained volubly— whatever it was— I could not understand, 
whether he was her father, husband, grandfather or next- 
door neighbour She was about to push off again when I 
stopped her canoe and my own raft until Bowden's came 
along As he was unconsaous when she left the day before, 
he was not acquamted with her. I mtroduced them politely 
After lookmg at hun a mmute or so she turned her craft, and 
with a peal of laughter paddled away towards the ]ungle-clad 
bank of the nver Bowden was annoyed, exclaimmg 

" What the is the young savage laughmg about ’ ” 

*' Blest if I know,” I said, " probably it is her way of 
showing her pleasure and appreaation of your manly ” 

” Go to hell,” he rudely remarked and poled his raft away. 

But we saw her again next day I half expected we 
would Our salt had a wonderful attraction for these people. 
A few days later— speaking m English— I pomted to herself 
and asked her name She did not understand in the least, 
but making a guess that I wanted something— replied 
” Ar-iut ", and placed her hand on her chest I nodded 
as havmg understood and repeated the words with satis- 
faction agam mtimated herself when she immediately darted 
off and returned after an hour with six eggs, presentmg 
them to me with a satisfied grm So her name was 

" Ar~in% " — very mce name too — ^but ^it was not i as 

I found out later — Ar-tm meant eggs The girl thought I 
wanted eggs and ran off to brmg some, but the name stuck 
to her and she was Ar-tm to all who met her, and later on 
even to her o^vn people 

0\enught I had been thinkmg of some way of savmg 
labour and g;ivmg my fellows a bit of a rest as load carrying 
was qmte enough work for them, so I arranged accordingly 
for our interpreter to be on my raft next day 
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Half a mile or so down the nver I was not surprised to- 
see the “ dug-out ” with the girl and the old man Through 
the mterpreter I called them alongside, and after half an 
hour’s talk we came to an agreement with them The 
girl promised for the future, and as long as we were on the 
nver, she and her father would arrange to supply us with all 
the rafts we would need We would have no trouble as 
to cutting and coUectmg bamboos and constructmg the 
rafts, and if we had to leave the nver on some dour the^ 
would take care of them, keep them m repair, and when we 
got back to the nver at some pomt — probably miles distant 
from where we left them — they would have them brought 
to us by themsdves and their finends, and the only payment 
they needed would be a handful of salt for each day's work- 

When I explained the matter to our Brigadier he good- 
humouredly sanctioned it 

From then onward there was hardly a day but that the 
girl and her father did not accompany us on our journeys down 
the nver, sometimes brmgmg us eggs and chickrais for which 
we paid them with a handful of salt It was all they wanted- 

With the mterpreter’s assistance I managed to collect 
qmte a smattenng of the language that durmg the remammg 
months of the expedition I found most useful 

Old Bowden seemed to have become the particular 
consideration of the old man and his daughter Smce we 
gave her to understand that he owed his life to her, it looked 
as if she thought he was m need of a mother's care and felt 
that it was her duty to look after bim At any rate it was 
to him that they brought all sorts of Naga damties from 
their village Needless to say that as a httle relaxation 
from our daily struggles, we mdulged, occasionally, m a 
httle modest " raggmg ” such as addressmg him as “ baby ” 
and askmg him how his ayah (nurse) was keepmg Probably 
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Moore and I were a bit jealous, or perhaps it was that we 
had an admiration for fluency of expression m ornamental 
language and wished to hear Bowden’s eloquence, which 
on such occasions was subhme — but — ^would hardly look 
nice on paper 

One day a party of Manipuris from a village, by name 
Kakrua— -forty-five miles d^tant— came to the camp in a 
state of great excitement, explaining that a great party of 
Naga head-hunters had recently occupied the jungles 
surroundmg then village, preventmg all communication 
from either outside or inside Three women, two children 
and a man had already disappeared that— knowing what 
the Nagas were— would never be seen agam The leader 
of the gang was the notorious Rublud who was the terror 
of the whole country. 

Orders were at once issued for the force to march next 
morning 

The nature of the country that we had now to get 
through was even worse than what we had been through, 
for m addition to mosqmtoes that were of a species most 
fierce and persistent, we now had to protect ourselves from 
a crawling pest of a repulsive kmd of wood-louse, three- 
quarters of an mch long, that got on any bare part of the 
body and imperceptibly bored its way under the skm 

By the evening of the second day we had barely travelled 
twenty miles, the country was so difficult to get through 
Two men had died from bites of the hamadryad snakes, 
one had disappeared, no one knew how, and eight were down 
with malaria We cursed and we grumbled — but we earned 
no — a soldier’s life. As for my Pathans and Panjatibis — 
thqr were splendid, for though their work was hardi 
carrymg fifty-pound loads all day long while they scrambled 
and slashed then way through the swdteruig jungles, thqr 
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laughed, they sang and they joked with each other, while 
the others with Moore and Bowden— -men from Bengal— 
were of such miserable stamma that their loads had to be 
cut down by ten pounds each— the difference being earned 
by mme Smee leaving Dimagree, fifteen of those fello^vs 
died Bengal is not productive of stamina 

The evening of the third day found us about eight milas 
from Kakrua The force was then deployed mto four 
columns with mstructions for the next day’s advance — ^to 
spread out m a wide curde and slowly dose m on the village 

Sometime durmg the night our outl5nng sentries heard 
someone calling from a short distance Th^ challenged m 
the usual manner, but not understanding what the reply 
was, they called the havildar of the guard — the same old 
man who showed us how to make rafts The havildar 
had been on the Frontier for many 3rears and had some 
knowledge of the language The man who was shouting 
to the sentry, told him that he was a Mampun firom Kakrua 
and had come with urgent news of Rublud and his gang 
The havildar reported the matter to his officer, who m 
turn thought it of importance to notify the Brigadier, who 
at once got out of bed and ordered that the visitor be 
brought— with the interpreter A hurricane lantern was 
lighted and held by a sepoy as the Mampun was brought up 
The man was very tall and thin and greatly excited He 
reported that early m the morning Rublud with his gang 
made a sudden raid mto the village, killed three men and 
three women— taking then heads — and before the armed men 
of the village could assemble, the hunters were off mto the 
jungle agam In addition, they had captured and taken 
away four young girls, one of which was his own daughter 


The Bngadier, who was standing outside his hasha, 
tamed to speak with the Colond While thq^ were talkmg 
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they suddenly heard a gnitmg sound quickly followed by a 
dull crash and a grunt that caused both to look round The 
big Manipun was lying on the ground with a heavy sword, 
gnpped m his hand and the havildar standing over him 

The Manipun— -none other but Rublud the danng Naga— 
head-hunter himself, disgmsed i Conceiving the idea that 
by the Chief of the expedition, the troops would 

all leave the country and return to India, leaving him free 
to carry on in peace, his usual merry life 

Seemg the Brigadier engaged m conversation, he thought 
his chance had come , quickly slipping his hand under his 
shawl he drew his sword, but forgot the havildar standing 
behmd watchmg his every movement As the Naga‘s arm 
flew up to stake at the unsuspecting Brigadier’s neck, the 
havildar’s clubbed nfle-butt came down on his head 
When he came to his senses agam, he found himself securely 
bound The men who first came from Kakrua with the 
report recognized him at once An hour after daylight 
he was hangmg on a stapped, thick bamboo horizontally 
lashed high up on two others 

Our circlmg movement was earned out as planned, with 
the result that fifteen of the head-huntmg gang were killed 
while thirteen were taken pnsoners and hanged A collec- 
tion of forty-one heads were found and buned That was the 
end of " Rublud the Brave ” as his followers called Vnm 

We remamed in the vicmity of the village for a week 
and then marched south towards Berloau, where the Column 
went mto " standing camp ” while we, with our carriers, 
took up the stage work once more, Bowden's was from 
Nos 16 to 18 where he handed over to me Mine was from 
stage Nos 18 to 20, a total distance of twenty-five miles as 
near as we could guess, all dense jungle through which we. 
had cut a fairly good track 
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After two weeks our Medical Officer condemned Berloau 
as bemg unhealthy, so we at once marched towards the nver 
again, for which everyone was thankful 

On amving at the nver, which was about twenty miles 
from where we left it, I was astonished and glad to find all 
our rafts awaitmg us and m addition half a dozen comfort- 
able bamboo basJias built for us, with Ar-tm, her father, and 
with them a small crowd of others composed of a few old 
men, and the remainder women and girls It was those 
who brought down our rafts from our last camp on the 
nver before we marched to Kakrua and built our bashas 
under Ar-tm’s mstructions I was so pleased that I gave 
them double pay that evening Two fistfuls of salt each, 
they were quite content I noticed that the gurl showed 
Bowden to the best.built basha and I did not forget to let 
him know it Not only that, but he had a mcely cooked 
chicken for dirmer while Moore and I had bully-beef and 
biscuits, and tea without milk and sugar, but Bowden got 
a double share of ragging from us that he did not enjoy 
very much 

Two days for rest and we were off agam, but we did 
not mmd as we had our rafts No sooner had we reached 
our camp every evemng than Ar-tm and her dad were there 
to meet us and show us to the bashas she and her friends 
had prepared for us They then saw to any repairs to the 
rafts that might be needed After receiving their salt they 

would all dear off and would not be seen agam imtil next 
evemng 

In this way we traveUed for ten or hvelve days, the 
Column scouting m every direction as it marched 

There did not seem to be any more trouble with the 
Nagas and the Bngadier decided to march to Dadla and 
A]il, m which direction our nver, the Kolondyne, did not 
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run, so it was the end of our rafting which was a most enjoy- 
able expenence, once free from arrow snipmg, for the scenery 
was of such beauty that words cannot describe 

We saw no more of Ar-im and her friends, who when I 
asked her if she was sorry to part with her baby, agreed 
she was, but a partmg gift of a twenty-five pound bag of 
salt seemed to console her Next day we told Bowden that 
she pitied him as he was old and foolish and that ^e thought 
he was very like her grandfather that died through eatmg 
too much raw pig’s meat— a luxury m the Naga Hills 

After going into standmg camp m Dadla, life grew very 
monotonous The troops built themselves good, strong 
hasJias, but we had to carry on with stage work 

One evenmg on my return journey I found Moore — 
who was not very strong— lymg on one side of the track 
He appeared to be very lU mdeed , qmte unable to walk 
I got him some water and remamed with him sometraxe, 
but seemg that it was impossible for him to get along, and 
as I could not leave him on account of wild animals, I got 
him on my back and with many " restmgs ” by the way, 
managed to get him to camp The doctor cheerfully told 
me Moore had Cholera How charming for me who earned 
him so far I The poor chap died before mommg— and 
that was the begmnmg of the epidemic 

For the next four months the misery we expenenced is 
beyond telling 

Eventually we found our way back to civilization 
I have no record, nor did I eva: know what the others' losses 
were, but out of my three hundred fine men from the north, 
I brought back only one hundred and twenty-three — 
Cholera 


THE SLAVE GIRL OF WERDAKUP 


T wo and forty years ago life on and beyond the North 
West Frontier of India was largely spiced with 
adventure, which goes hand ui hand with romance, 
that has ever been the history of those wild Mountam Ranges 
and the fierce tribes that mhabit them 

FoUowmg certain mterests that necessitated my 
travdhng through those parts so far from Western law. 
Western avdization and Western conventions, it was not 
at all strange that at times I should come mto personal 
contact with some of the many strange adventures for which 
those regions seemed to be, and probably still are, an ideal 
settmg 

The people are Moslems and mtensely jealous of then 
religion to such an extent that through fear of its becoimng 
polluted, the presence of a kafar, which means anyone not 
of their own faith, is fiercely resented, especially a European, 
for whom it is death to be found m their country Not 
only was the European considered as the greatest enemy of 
their faith but was also credited with the desure and firm 
mtention— -whenever opportumty served — of planning the 
annexation of their land and subjecting their people to 
those Western laws that meant the restnction of their 
freedom and reducmg them to condition of degraded 
slavery 

Havmg left Takht-i-Km-a — ten days’ journey— behmd, 
I was plodding my way through the snow, bound for the 
important village of Werdakup and travelling m the gu:se 
of an Afzam-go (a wandermg story-teller), a well recognized 
institution throughout the East, greatly appreciated, 
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honoured and always welcome, wherever he went Con- 
sidered as a " semi-rehgious ” and friendly to everyone, a 
wanderer forever who would only accept a httle food and 
shelter m return for the pleasure of his beautiful stones 
/As the theatre is to the West so is the story-teller to the 
East 

While restmg m the shelter of some rocks, I observed a 
party of about a dozen mounted men approaching, havmg 
emerged from one of the many ravmes that scarred the 
foot-hills Among them was a young boy of fourteen years or 
so, who was bemg held up m his saddle by a man each side 
As the party drew nearer I arose and rendered salutations 
in the usual manner Recognizmg me as an Afzanorgo, 
by the two well-known green patches on my c/toga, or long 
grey cloak, the leader of the party, a tall old man with a 
grey beard, dismounted and m a troubled manner asked 
me if I could do anythmg for his son, who had been bitten 
by a dzagda (a species of huge iguano, native of those 
mountams and as poisonous as a cobra snake) Telhng 
the men to take the boy from his horse, I exammed the 
wound, just above the knee From my httle padret of 
medicmes and apphances (one of the most precious 
possessions of my wandermgs), I treated the leg by three 
injections of spirit of caltanas (the remedy that proved so 
efficacious in the treatment of wounds from poisoned arrows, 
when our troops were fightmg agamst the Thibetans at the 
battles of Phademchir and the stormmg of the terrible Lingtu 
Pass of 1888) 

The old man was Balkhor — Ilkham or Chieftain of his 
tribe, with Werdakup as his central residence He was 
most grateful for my assistance and insisted I should be his 
honoured guest as long as 1 wished to remain m his 
country I had heard much of old Balkhor and knew that 
he was considered to be a ^ant to his people He now 
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ordered one of his followers to dismount and give me his 
horse while he mounted behmd another man, and m this 
way we slowly rode to the village The old man made me 
very welcome to his house and was most profuse m his 
gratitude , too much so, m fact, as the story will tell 

Having seated ourselves on a cushioned machan before 
a big fire burmng m the centre of the great akh'ofan or 
" pubhc room ”, he clapped his hands a few tunes im- 
patiently After a couple of mmutes a 3'oung woman, or 
girl, for she was not more than seventeen, came m Balkhor 
swore at her, calling her an “ idle and lazy she-pig ” and 
ordered her to pull ofi my wet boots Those long Badakh- 
shani boots are made of soft leather that, when wet dmg 
to the legs and are most difficult to remove I guessed 
that the girl was one of his slaves, as such were common 
m the houses of influential people m that region She 
struggled hard to haul ofl tiie boots, I helping her as best 
I could by wngghng my feet Whether it was that 
Balkhor thought that I was being hurt or that the girl was 
not doing her best I could not say, but suddenly his hand 
reached bdund and from his belt drew a chagltza—z most 
cruel speaes of ndmg whip with a short, heavy, brass-bound 
stock and two thick thongs of plaited raw-hide — and 
slashed the poor girl across her shoulders, at the same time 
heaping on her the most foul abuse The poor girl with 
a gasp of pam just wilted down over my feet from the force 
of the blow, cutting through the thm cotton covermg that 
was quiddy stained with blood The old savage seemed 
mad with rage and made a second slash at the gnl’s head, 
but that did not reach her for I threw up my arm, catchmg 
the blow on it, saymg — ” My friend, as your guest and as 
an advocate of peace and kmdness wherever I go, I ask 
mercy for the janyet (female sla\*e) l ” In a moment he 
seemed to recover hims elf and, throwing aside the whip, 
sent the girl creeping away, one of his followers completing 
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the job of remo\mg my wet boots, that the girl could not 
manage That night after attmdmg to the boy, I enter- 
tamed the old Ilkhant and his household until midnght 
with stones evolved from Hans Andersen and Grimm's 
Fairy Tales, for such those wild people dearly love After- 
wards I "was show to the Gimst-house, about a hundred 
yards or so from the Sakhtiir4rtlkhanta (the Chieftam's own 
residence), where I was to lodge durmg my stay 

Xotwithstandmg that Balkhor appeared to be very kind 
and friendly, my expenence among those people did not 
stand for complete trust, so that I kept my revolver handy 
when gomg to sleep on the big machan — ^a kmd of wooden 
bed, low, broad, and with a thm cushion of felt mat 

The small hours of the mommg brought me a surpnse, 
the nature of which I had no likmg for My room bemg 
m total darkness, I could not see anyone but still felt 
sure that there was some one mside In a moment I was 
on the girt vive, and gnppmg the revolver, qmckly and 
qmetty rolled over to the far side of the machan, so that 
the knife-thrust I was half eiqiectmg— the usual way for 
dealmg with a suspected person— would miss the calculated 
position, w’hen it would be my cue to come mto action, 
for w’hich I was prepared, but a few softly whispered words 
made me hold my breath " Aftaba • It is I, Zaigi, the 
jariyel to whom you showed kmdness " 

I was not mdmed to be taken m by a tnck, and did 
not relax my gnp of the revolver “Wdl," I rephed — 
" what do you w'ant and why—" 

" Oh, Aftaba < I must speak qmckly and must not be 
heard” 

In a moment she was on the machan, crouching dose to 
where I sat, daspmg my arm m her trembling hands 
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" Aftaba • There is no tune now, but for the mercy of 
Allah, do not leave here for another day , let Daia be your 
excuse* I will come agam to-morrow mght at the same 
time and explam all , your departure now would mean my 
death, as my young sister died Arafiana (good-bye) l " 
and pressing her face to my hand, melted away mto the 
darkness as silently as she had come 

The whole mcident was so unexpected and passed so 
qmckly that I did not have time to pull my wits together 
or grasp the meaning of it, beyond that the girl was m great 
fear of something dreadful happening, and as I had been the 
means of saving her from punishment once, she probably 
had an idea that I might be of assistance agam I had 
no liking for the situation at all * I had some very peculiar 
and important busmess of my own to accomphsh, and to 
get mixed up ^vlth unpleasant family affairs of Balkhor 
did not promise to be healthy at all, especially when the 
feminme element was the cause of the trouble, — which it 
always has been and always will be * 

Next morning, on examining the boy Dara I found 
that he was m a high fever which would detam me for another 
day or two — quite irrespective of the girl’s pathetic exhorta- 
tion — as I could not leave the lad to the ignorant mims- 
trations of the village quacks 

For saving the life of his only son, "the light of his- 
life and centre of aU his hopes and solace of his old age 
as he said, Balkhor asked me to stay with him for months, 
his mvitation not altogether uninfluenced by the pleasure 
he and his people received from my mghtly stones, but this- 
did not smt my plans It was imperative that I should 
reach Suqharda by the new moon 

Dunng the day Balkhor took me to see his horses, of 
which he was justly proud, for a finer collection I have seldom 
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seen m Badakhshan, a country famous for good horses, and 
now agam the savage m the old boy showed itself when he 
discovered some slight fault or neglect on the part of one 
of his stable-men He whipped out his long kmfe and 
made a lunge at the man that would have killed him on the 
spot, but that he evidently knew his master and was on the 
look-out for such amemties He dodged the thrust and took 
to his heels with the long kmfe flying past his head 

For the remamder of the day I spent my time stro lling 
about the village and havmg fnendly talks with the people, 
all of whom showed me the greatest kmdness and fnendly 
feelmg, but I noticed that they carefully kept the conver- 
sation away from Balkhor and his affairs As for mysdf 
it would have been bad pohcy to show the least cunosity 
•on the subject 

With the commg of night the storm that had been 
gathering during the evening, broke over the valley. with 
temfic force 

The glare of hghtnmg, the crashmg of thunder echomg 
and re-echomg through the surroundmg hills, and the r am 
in such a deluge proved the elements as suitable accompani- 
ment to the wild stones that I told that night, as the 
old Ilkhant and his people sat huddled around the fire, 
^Mth the boy Dara, who was somewhat better, between 
his father and I 

On retirmg to the Guest-house about midnight, I was 
m doubt as to the slave girl having the courage to brave the 
elements and pay her promised visit — and to tell the truth I 
hoped she would not, for the more I thought of it the I p-s s I 
liked being mixed up m anything that would hamper the 
freedom of my movements through Badakhshan gnH Tunko, 
still it might be that she would take full advantage of the 
storm to favour opportmuty, and that proved to be correct. 
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Although I was wide awake at the appointed time, I 
was startled on hearing the softly whispered " Aftaba " 
from the darkness without speaking, I put out my hand 
which came m contact witii her wet face and streammg 
hair Seated by my side on the low edge of the machan, 
she qmckly explamed matters, the gist of which was that 
on my departure from the village her death would be prompt, 
for Balkhor never forgave, and the restriction forced upon 
him by his guest's reprimand m his desire to pumsh her m 
the presence of his people was an mdigmty he would never 
tolerate He would do nothmg while I was present, as the 
duty to a guest is a sacred command laid down m the 
■" law ", as represented m the Koran, but as soon as I was 
gone he would have her "put away," as he had disposed 
of her sister, but now there was the chance that through 
my agreemg to her suggestion she would be saved She 
■was aware that young Dara, the son, was the one and only 
bemg on earth that the old man loved, and as I had un- 
doubtedly saved the boy’s Me, his father was sure on my 
departure, to make me a gift of some kmd that would be of 
his most preaous possessions, and would m all probabihty 
be one of his best horses. I was to dedme the gift on some 
reasonable ground, and ask instead — on account of bemg 
ill and u'eak — ^for the assstance of one of his many janyets 
to attend me on my travels Needless to say that janyet 
was to be herself 

Well, here was a nice to do • And what on earth was 
I to do I I was so worried and annoyed that I sho’ed the 
girl away at once Havmg pressed my hand to her forehead 
and r ailing Allah to help me — needed it — she silently 
departed as before 

The situation was a ddicate one, and, moreover, a 
dangerous one. To refuse the gift of a fine horse, for which 
I had a lot of use, and ham per myself with a dave girl for 
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which I had NO use, or accept the horse and forget all 
about the slave gu:l and hM^ troubles • Was it possible 
that all this fuss was a ** make-up " of hers to get away 
from Werdakup with someone to look after her and that 
Balkhor was not the brute she said he was ? But as to this 
last, well, I knew all about him, and I have not much to say 
for his magnanmuty As I could not make up my nund 
about the wretched busmess, so “ when m doubt do nothing ” 
v>^s the only advice I could give myself, but all the same 
something must be done evmituaUy On the mommg of 
the fourth day I decided to waste no more time, and as 
young Dara was qmte himself agam I sought out the 
Ilkhani and mfoimed him that I had resolved to depart 
that moimng After a meal with the father and son I 
proceeded to my room to make ready On emergmg, 
Balkhor met me and taking me by the hand, led me to where 
a man ivas holdmg a fine horse, saddled and bridled He 
placed the reins m my hand and with many words of kmd- 
ness and deep gratitude said that the horse was min e, a 
"poor gift and not worthy the great service I had done 
hnn," by savmg the life of his bdoved son Then as the 
gul foretold— eveiythmg happened I thanked the old 
man saymg that the gift was too great and explamed that 
it would be foohdi for me to accept as I was altogether 
Ignorant of horses and would never be able to look after 
such a beautiful horse propraiy, with the result that it would 
suffer On hearmg this the old man’s hps tightened as if 
in disapproval " But ” — contmued — " of late I have 
not been m good health and find much difficulty m my 
travels, but to leave you without acceptmg some small 
gift would not be ]ust to you, so, as I need assistance you 
may give me one of your many jartyds as an attendant 
instead of this beautiful horse " 
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Watching his face, I caught an undoubted gleam of 
satisfaction m his sharp old eyes He would not have to 
part with his beautiful horse, and a janyet, more or less, 
was nothing, women were but inferior animals, and as a 
proof or evidence of this degrading mentahty m those parts, 
I, personally have, more than once, witnessed the spectacle 
of a woman bemg paired off with a bullock, her head through 
the yoke of a plough, and dnven by her husband or master, 
while ploughmg the held > 

On hearing my request, Balkhor immediately gave an 
order and m a few mmutes no less than eleven women and 
girls were brought for me to choose from, among them being 
the girl Zaigi, and a more dirty, disreputable and idiotic 
lookmg specimen of feminine humamty, as she now appeared, 
it was seldom my fortune to see 

“ My fnend," said the Ilkham, *' here are some of our 
jartyfife— if you don’t care for any of them, I will send for 
others " 

After a pretended inspection I pomted to Zaigi as my 
selection The old man grinned and said—" But, my friend, 
you have chosen one that I consider the most useless among 
them ’’ I shook my head and explamed that I did not 
want one that was too clever to be useful He ordered her 
to go to the Guest-house and bnng the small roll of necessanes 
that I usually earned In addition he offered me the loan 
of a qmet old mule that would carry me to Garbad, 20 miles 
distant, where I was to hand it over to the Malik of the 
place, who was his friend 

I mounted the old mule, with pretended difficulty, 
snd with the girl can 3 ring my pack, and trudging behmd 
m accordance with the custom of the country, we departed 
from Werdakup 
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Now > — had something to think about, but— how or 
what to thmk i The situation— I did not know whether ta 
call it tragic or funny ' A British Officer as a slave owner, 
and what a slave l A hefty young Tunco wench who con- 
sidered me her owner and mastw forever I just wnndered 
what my fiancde, down m India, would have to say about 
it — ^if she knew > 

A mile or so from the village, as we passed through a 
ravine, I chanced to cast a look belimd, and did not see the 
girl I had an idea that findmg herself safe, she might have 
bolted— and a " wish was father to the thought " — ^but I 
was unfortunate For another mile oi so I jogged along at 
the same slow pace, brooding sadly ovei my unlucky 
experience, when she walked out from between some rocks 
My surprise was great, when instead of the duty and sloven 
by creature that had trailed behmd my old mule on leaving 
the village, 1 now saw a really smart, upstanding and 
remarkably good-looking girl, who laughed at my surprise, 
and speakmg clearly and correctly m beautiful Persian 
said— “ Aftaba, I had to make myself as you saw me in the 
village, so that Balkhor would have no wish to keep me, 
which he certainly would have done if he saw me now ’’ — 
and agam— just like tlie girl she was— she laughed 

One might thmk that the change for the better in her 
would be more pleasmg to me, but one would be mistaken, 
very much so In fact it made the situation more awkw'ard 
than it was before An Afzana-go wandering thiough the 
country with a low, common creatme of a janyet to act 
as a seri'ant and a coolie would not attract veiy much 
attention, but with a clean and charming young giil as his 
compamon the consequences would be — ^w'hat ? 

The prevaihi^ respect and regard that w’as ever giim 
to the Afzana-go would be no more I explamed this to tlie 
girl, but with the insouciance of youth, she only laughed and 
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said eveijdihiiig would be " alright ” I noticed that, as 
she rejoined me, she had a second bundle of some kmd 1 
said no more, but m a dispirited and worried frame of mmd^ 
meandered on for a few miles more 

At last I resolved to come to an understandmg uith 
this gul, that suddenly assumed the bearmg of an equal, 
instead of that of a slave, as she was m reahty 1 dis> 
mounted, and holding the mule by the reins sat on a rock 
by the way-side, and turning to speak to her, I found that 
once again she had disappeared We were now among the 
foot-hills below the Budragh Pass--6,000 feet high— over 
which we would have to go before we got to Garbad As 
we would soon be m the deep snow higher up, I decided to 
have something to eat, Balkhor's people had packed plenty 
of food for us I then remembered that the food was m 
the pack that the gul was carrying— and where the de\il 
was the guP Well, she was welcome to the pack and all 
it contained if she would only make herself scarce, once and 
for all, but as I was about to remount and proceed on my 
wiy, I was somewhat surpnsed to see a handsome-looking 
boy make his appearance from among the rocks, and commg 
toivards me placed a bundle that I recognized as my oum 
on the ground The young feUow was Zaigi, disgmsed a^ 
a boy, and a handsome boy at that i It appears that the 
Fovious night she managed to steal a bundle of male clothing 

t to lodo 

ng the rocks, a mile away, m preparation for this 
journey on which she had calculated correctly 

^ ^ oompa^on .t 

“"able mutetanding " ’ ^ “ Wme to a 
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After finishing our food, Zaigi repacked the bundle and 
setting it aside, remarked — “ Now, Aftaba, I am ready ’* 

" Well, m the first place you are now free from Balkhor 
and need have no more fear as regards him and his village, 
so 5'ou must tell me what you mtend to do and to where 
you wish to go ” 

" But, Aftaba > ” she rephed, still standing m front of 
me—" I belong to you forever, and will go with you al^vays, 
as your servant, wherever you go ” 

"Not at all, Zaigi," I exclaimed emphatically, "you 
cannot come with me, you must return to your own people, 
Mhoe\er or wherever they may be ” 

" But," she insisted, " you cannot do without me You 
uill always want me to attend you and carry your ashab 
(belongmgs), and it is my happmess to be your servant ” 

" Oh, don’t bother me about servants ' " I said, imtated 
by her persistency — " I can get a servant when I need one, 
but I cannot, or will not, keep you with me ” 

Her look of surpnse, and I think displeasure, suggested 
that she considered herself lighted, but after I had fully 
and very kmdly explamed matters, and given her sound and 
well constructed reasons, she, not without a pathetic show 
of regret, consented to take my advice Then seatmg her- 
self on the rock beside me, she told me her tragic story 

" Aftaba," she began, " my sister and I were the only 
tuo daughters of Fergu Beg, the Ilkhani of Khizlab, far 
away to the north beyond the big snow mormtains One 
evemng w'hile my young sister — her name was Uanue — and I 
were makmg purchases in the soik (bazaar) a pleasant and 
very respectable looking woman was very TnnH to us and 
gave us some sweet-meats Aftaba, those sweets were 
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drugged* \^Tien, sick m mind and bodj’’, we recovered 
our senses we found ourselves mounted on camels and 
travelling with a cara^^ For man}*" daj’s we tra\*elled, 
I don’t know how many, and through the great snow 
mountains where we were so cold Often we asked the 
people who gave us food as to where we were being taken, 
but they only laughed at us After we lay ill with fever 
in a \'illage for some daj^s, we were at last brought, m the 
darkness of mght, to the house of Ilkham Balkhor, where 
we were forced to do all kmds of memal work that we would 
never do m our own home We were badly clothed and 
fed, beaten at times and generallj^ ill-treated because we 
insisted that we were the daughters of a Chieftam and could 
not be expected to work as common slaves " 

From the general tone of Zaigi's further remarks, I 
gathered that she was most mdignant at the manner Of 
her abduction Had she been captured and earned off 
m a raid by someone who wanted her for his wife (such 
as was usual m her country), and there were many as she 
gave me to understand, it vrould have been qmte ainght, 
but to be drugged and sold as a " common slaw " was more 
than a Chieftam’s daughter could bear, and contmuing 
her story — 

" On one occasion Balkhor had my beautiful j^oung 
sister stnpped naked m the lagoora (open market place), 
and flogged to msensibihty with a heaiy chaghaza m the 
presence of all the village— -men, women and children— and 
when I cned and protested he had me put down mto an 
old well, damp, cold and full of nasty crawling things, with 
only raw omons for food, and kept me there for three da3's 
and nights One night about a week after this I heard 
agomzmg screams and was told next day that I would never 
see my sister agam The devil, Balkhor, had her strangled 
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and her body thrown out in the snow among the ravmes 
for the wolves and vultures to devour ” 

Sobbmg m a heartbroken manner, and with big teara 
r unning down her cheeks, the poor girl ended her sad story. 
Words of sympathy were aU the comfort I could give, so I 
let her have a good cry , she would feel better for it 

Well, we had to get back to the matter m hand the 
gettmg her back to Khizlab and her own people She had no 
idea of how far the place was, or even the direction, beyond 
that it was m the “ far north,” and *' over the big snow 
mountams,” but as it happened I was faurly well acquamted 
with the topography of the region and knew that Khizlab 
was a place of considerable importance situated about a 
hundred and eighty miles from where we then were, and to 
reach it two courses were possible either attach ourselves 
to a caravan that would be likely to go m that direction 
very soon— but m this there was always the nsk of her sex 
bemg discovered by some of the trader’s people— or that 
I constituted her as my chda or apprentice and servant, 
learning to become an Afzana-go, and accordingly sharing 
in the respect and consideration ever accorded to him. 
This m addition to bemg the safest mode of travel seemed 
to appeal to her as best 

Havmg settled this matter, the next procedure was to 
give her the correct appearance of an apprentice, which was 
a common type of servant to be usually found loafing about 
the villages 

Her hair had to be cut and this we managed wth a 
long kmfe, so that it straggled on her neck from under her 
old felt hat, m an unkempt and dirty thatch The long 
brown chogJia she had stolen from Werdakup, covered 
her from neck to ankle , it was gathered mto a rough-hide 
bdt (mto which a rusty knife was thrust at the waist) and 
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was made a little more ragged and dirty than before Then 
to give her a more masculme appearance just a small colour- 
mg from one of my “ make-up ” bags, on the upper hp and 
cheeks, suggestmg an mcipient moustache and beard, the 
whole finished off with a few smudges of dirt, not at all 
strange to people not overfond of washmg m those cold 
lands 

Now that everythmg appeared alnght, we contmued 
our journey, amvmg m Garbad m the dusk of the evemng, 
where the Afzana-go and his chela were welcomed m the 
usual manner 

For half that mght I kept the Malik and his friends 
mterested m stones of fames, demons, beautiful pnncesses 
heroic pnnces, wamors and evd spmts, so that no one 
bothered about my servant • 

Overflowing with good nature and kmdness, the Malik 
insisted on giving me one of his best rooms for the remamder 
of the mght, while my apprentice or chela, after settmg 
out my small possessions, took himself off to the ser\'ants* 
quarters, somewhere else 

Next morning I handed over Balkhor’s old mule to the 
Malik, who promised to return it, and m gratitude for my 
stones lent me a pony for that day's journey, mentioning 
someone m our stopping place to whom I could hand it over, 
and m this manner we travelled for seven days which brought 
us to the big mountam range that separates the girl's 
country from Khoshud m Northern Badakhshan 

Crossing that range m a bhzzard of snow and sleet was 
at emble expenence, lastu^ some eight and forty hours 
I was womed as to the fear of Zaigi collapsing, but I need 
not have been, for she was young, strong and used to such 
storms We reached Fadagh Deb, a small village sheltered 
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among the foot-hills, m a wet, draggled and half-starved 
•condition, and here was the end of my travellmg for some 
days to come, for it appears that the wet and cold I under- 
went on the ranges put me down with a severe bout of ague 
and fever, that kept me in bed for ten days, but the girl had 
to go on alone from there, I insisted on it During those 
long ]oume 5 's we made together, I made a rough but 
practicable drawing of the route she would take to get to 
Khizlab— only about seventy-five miles firom Fadagh Deb — 
and travellmg m the same guise I fdt confident that 
heing a girl of moie than ordmary mteihgence, courage 
and hardihood, she would reach her home safely I had 
coached her well as to the route she would take for the next 
five or SIX days, and gave her some Badakhshi corns for 
food in the villages Of course, she begged to stay and 
look after me while I was ill, but 1 would not hear of it, and 
besides from there my road would take me m another 
direction altogether from her’s 

T have just a hazy recollection that sometime dunng 
the night, as I restlessly tossed about on the machan 
half dehnous with fever, Zaigi softly crept mto the room 
to say good-bye, and while crouchmg by the matdmii 
vwhispered — 

"Aftaba, Allah wiU forever protect you, and show 
you kmdness and mercy as you have shown me,” then mo^■ed 
to the door, where she paused a moment anti returned to 
stoop over me and whisper — 

” Aftaba, we will meet agam — soon,” and was gone 

My travels for the next two months were slow, irregular 
■and altogether unsatisfactory owing to lU-health I did 
not seem able to shake off the uTetched malaria — ^the after- 
effects of my experience on the Luoqhar Range In many 
wiUages I was compelled to he up for days at a time 
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It was during one of those bad spells, while resting 
in the village of Fraghag, some two months after Zaigi de- 
parted for her home, and about fifty miles off the track,, 
that one night I was suddenly awakened by an alarm of 
some kmd Such alarms usually mean a raid, an}*thmg 
from a band of bngands out for loot, or a repnsal attack 
to even up some wrong, or, agam, some Lothano uho with 
the assistance of some of his fnends, has come to cany off 
his tmmoraia agamst her father's wishes, but whatever it 
IS, it means fightmg I was too ill and weak to get out of 
bed or to bother about it, but from the clatter of arms and 
trampmg of many horses, I judged it to be a well organized 
incursion I was right, but was surprised not to hear the 
sound of shootmg, the usual mtroduction, attendant on the 
raids Instead the cavalcade came to a halt m the middle 
of the village, ^d a consultation of some kmd seemed to 
be earned on 

I was dozmg off once more when the door of my room \\ as 
gently opened, and by the dim light cast by a dozen torches 
horn outside I saw the figure of an elaborately dressed young 
man, who came towards my bed, and threw himself down 
with his hands about my shoulders, saying but one word — 
"Aftabai" 

Needless to say, it was Zaigi— my one-tune slave girl I 
Behmd m the doorway stood a tall man of noble and. 
commanding presence, with a long, carved talwar by his 
side, and a round, ornamental shield slung over his shoulder. 
The girl mtroduced her father 

She had a great deal to tell me, and even persuaded 
me to get up and, with her help and her father's, go outside, 
as she had " something to show me " 

Many would be astonished at the scene, presented ta 
me m the flanng, danemg hght of a dozen tordies, but I 
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had had much expenence among these people and •w’as beyond 
astonishment Full forty \dld horsemen, all aimed to the 
teeth, sat their horses in silence, while, bound in their midst 
V as my old acquaintance— Balkhor ’ 

The histoi}' of all this was that Zaigi got back to her 
home safely, and when her father and his people heard her 
ston*, the tnbe was organized, and the avengmg raid, led 
by Zaigi, who was acquainted with the way, travelled 
quickly and silently through and over the mountains, and 
fell on Werdakup in the darkness of the mght, killed a few 
vho resisted and took Balkhor prisoner 

When I asked the girl what she mtended to do with 
her prisoner, she laughed, and the sound of her laughter 
sent a shiver down my spme 

“ Oh,” she rephed, ” for a few years we will keep him 
comfortably. We have such a lot to teach him, he will learn 
quite a lot from ns, especially m the use of the chaghaza f 
Yes, Aftaba, Balkhor has a lot to answer for, and the spirit 
of my beautiful Uarme will rest in peace " 

They led me inside agam and havmg bid me farewell, 
Zaigi and her father rejomed their troop, and the tram pling 
of their horses soon died away leaving the httle village m 
Its usual silence and darkness 

Four years later fate took me to Khizlab — ^the home of 
Zaigi, the slave girl, but that story is yet to be told 


“ AFZANA-GO ” 

THE WANDERING STORY-TELLER 

T he year was 1895 The beleaguered httle gamson in 
Chitral fort had been reheved and our forces under 
General Gatacre had returned to India, but I, being 
acquainted with the language and having had considerable 
expenence among the Border Tribes, was left behmd as an 
assistant towards the project of raising and organizing a local 
"Levy" corps of Chitralis The work though strenuous 
and exasperating at tunes was not altogether unmterestmg, 
as the traimng of the wilder element among our recrmts 
often provided some amusing mterludes for mstance, to 
stand and watch a big mountameer, on bemg issued with 
certam of the usual articles of mihtary kit, desperate!}' 
stnigghng to pull a pair of grey woollen socks over his 
No 12 ammunition boots— when asked the reason, he looked 
up and with a cheerful gnn informed me m a confidential 
voice that the jorgu (socks) were mtended to " keep the 
boots on and protect them from dirt " Another sample of 
their clever discnmmation was, when I foimd two men 
having a desperate rough and tumble m the snow over some 
small change — a half-anna copper com and a four-anna 
silver bit Both men wanted the half-anna copper com 
hecaitse tt was the bigger but when I explamed the matter 
and gave the man with the silver bit the eqmvalent m copper, 
t e , eight half-anna bits, he gnnned at the other and 
immediately there was a bigger row than ever 


After a few months, progress bemg satisfactory, we 
were settlin g down to a well earned penod of relaxation 
and the prospect of a spot of shikar (shootmg) over the 
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Mordag Tnlls to the south, where there was to be found 
markhor, ooral, and during the winter, even snow leopards ; 
but fate decided otherwise, for when returning from the 
river one evening with a few ducks for next day’s dinner, our 
signaller met me with a rather disturbing " hiho ” message, 
on account of which I left Chitral the same night on a long 
and dangerous journey 

Twenty days later, just as night was falhng, a weary 
traveller, cold and hungry, slowly plodded his way through 
the snow towards a small hamlet that lay in a valley running 
northward between Karjub m Badakhshan and the Lutkho 
border He wore a long brown choglia with certain green 
patches on it, a rolled felt cap and the soft leather knee-boots 
of the country, while hanging from a strap around his neck 
was a brown felt bag, that hdd one of the httle sitharas so 
loved by the Badakhshanis That whiskered, weary and 
hungry pilgrim was myself 

Neanng the village, I was first welcomed by a pack of 
those ugly-tempered dogs that are the natural guardians of 
every village and mountam home The barking of the dogs 
brought out a lot of youngsters to see who the stranger was. 
They stared for a moment or so, and then seeing the green 
patches on my cAogAa— the badge that all recognized— with 
a joyous yell they were all around me, laughmg and dancmg 
about while pulling me along by my old cJwgha and gleefully 
shouting " Afzam-go > Afzam-go > ” (" the Wandenng Story- 
teller”), for it was in that disgmse that I intended to 
accomphsh the delicate business that took me into those 
ivild mountains 

Throughout Central Asia the “ Story-teller ” is a well- 
recognized and favoured individual, welcome wherever he 
goes I was soon seated before a nice big fire in the house 
of Khardu Khan, the Malik, with a dish of steaming goat 
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stew between my knees, and as I had tramped over twenty 
miles through the cold and trackless hills since mormng, 
that stew was consoling 

After a good feed and a rest I was ready for the keenly 
expected story Every man, woman, boy and girl in the 
village crowded into the big akhwan or pubhc room, m the 
Mahk's house, most of them sittmg on the floor, the remamder 
standmg around the blazmg log-flre in the centre 

One of the youngsters handed me my httle stthaia with 
which stones are always accompamed Having tuned the 
strings and touched a few whispenng notes of one of their 
own plamtive mountain melodies, I told the story of Bardakh 
and the beautiful Prmcess Vmdalura, theu: chequered 
fortunes and strange adventures as they wandered 
through the dark and haunted valleys of Baroglidasht (the 
lost world) 

The pathetic tale lasted until midnight, dunng which 
time those people, young and old, scarcely moved or breathed, 
but with an occasional sigh of sympathy or an unrestramed 
sob of pity, as they followed the varying phases of the 
lovers' adventures 

r 

I give this httle detail merely as a verbal illustration 
of the manner in which I found it convenient when travelling 
the wild and difficult countnes of a fierce and fanatic people 
among whom my life would not be worth a sou if they but 
had an inkhng of who or what I was 

I remained but one mght in Karjub, notwithstanding 
the pressing invitation of the Mahk to stay longer, but I 
promised to come again soon 


Four days later I arrived at the Kokcha river At 
the ferry I found a mixed party of about two dozen men. 
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^^omen and children waiting to cross, but on account of a 
recent heav}^ spate the crossing looked extremely dangerous 
Nor did the appearance of the old ferrj' mspire me with too 
much confidence, especially when I considered the number 
of people intending to cross 

As it was getting dark and a storm nsmg, I scrambled 
into the old boat with the crowd We had hardly got into 
midstream when it began to pitch and twist about in an 
alarming manner The women and children started to 
scream and clutch at the men about them Seeing the 
danger of the situation, I thought it time to make a feu 
preparations for whatever nn^ht happen I took off my 
old chogha and rolhng in it my httle stthaia and my boots, 
tied it tightly over my shoulders 

By now it was quite dark which added to the general 
confusion, causmg the ferry-men to lose their heads with 
the result I had foreseen 

They completely lost control of the old hulk uith 
disastrous consequences After rolhng deeply to one side, 
the fnghtened people crowded to the other, which doubly 
increased the angle of descent on that side on the return 
roll, and over it went 

I was expecting it, and a few seconds before it happened 
I qmetly shpped over the side and slid into the water, being 
careful not to go below the surface that my bundle might not 
get too wet, and was just about to strike out at once so as to 
get clear of strugghng people who would quickly have me 
douTi uuth themselves, when high above the storm I heard 
a woman s crj' and a bundle of some kmd struck the water 
hy my side That bundle was a baby, for I seemed to 
■catch a famt cry from it as it fell I promptly seized it 
lucked it over my shoulder with my chogha. 
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By the time I was forty yards from the sinkmg boat 
the screams of the doomed people were smothered in 
the storm 

The distance to the other bank was not more than 
a hundred and fifty yards, but the force of the current 
carried me down for about quarter of a mile before I 
could make it 

My first act on landing was to have a look at the child 
and was pleased to find it qmte alnght, as proof of which 
it began to howl vigorously Wrapping it up m the chogha 
to protect it from the icy wmd, I made for the little hamlet 
situated near the ferry landing 

In the first house I came to, a young woman, having 
head’d my story of the disaster, made me welcome and 
took charge of the child It was a fine little boy of 
about two years of age. After a dnnk of hot milk and 
a good sleep it did not appear to be any the worse for 
its ducking 

In the meantime the few people of the hamlet ran along 
the bank of the river with the object of assisting any that 
might have been washed ashore, but of the two dozen or 
so that were m the boat, only five were found ahve Among 
them was a boy of fifteen who said that the child 
belonged to a woman who was returmng to her husband's 
house up north in the Taghan province from a visit to 
her parents' home 

It appears that when the stonn and the condition 
became alarming, this boy with the woman noticed me mak- 
ing preparations for eventuahties and even saw me shp into 
the nver as the boat capsized The child's mother qmckly 
realizing the danger and fearmg the worst as far as herself, 
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thought of her child and grasped at a chance of saving it by 
trusting it to the protection of a man who b}^ his action 
had inspired confidence As soon as she saw me in 
the water she, with the cry that I had heard, threw the 
child to me 

For that mght I stayed m the little hamlet and departed 
next morning, having satisfied myself that the child was 
alnght and in safe hands 

My next halting place was the village of Irdaklit some 
seventeen miles distance through wild countiy that lay 
silent and dead in the lonely wastes of snow, I did not reach 
the place until dark for there was no track that one could 
follow, only the direction which once lost would mean 
perishing among the trackle^ hills and tortuous lavines. 

As usual I was made welcome by the whole village and 
cheerfully conducted to the Malik's house where I spent the 
night in comfort, and in return for their hospitahty regaled 
the people, to their intense dehght, vuth a long story about 
"Sinbad the Sailor" from ” Alt f-i-lelah" (The Thousand 
Nights) It was delightful to see the expression of pleasure 
and intense enjoyment in the faces of these people as, in 
absorbed silence, they sat m curcles one behind the other 
around the big fire, while I, with the Malik, sat on a raised 
mnchan facing the crowd The story usually began when 
night had fallen and lasted for two or three hours with an 
interval for tea (of the Russian kind) and nuts It happened 
that among my audience that mght there was a small party 
of Khurdias that with a convoy of Bactnan camels intended 
to travel in the same direction as myself next day, and ver}^ 
kindly invited me to accompany them as far as Shewa With 
the party was a Tajik who seemed to be very much interest- 
ed in me and my travels A short, thick-set man with an 
ugly squint and a pock-marked face 
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On work like mine, it behoves a man to be suspicious of 
everyone, and for some ineiqilicable reason my suspicion 
of this fellow was particularly keen, notwithstanding that 
he tned to be very fnendl}'' and even offered to share his 
camel mth me \^Tien he enquired as to my destmation, 
I rephed ivith a twanging cord on m}’’ stthara and in the 
poetic style of the quoting Sheik Saadi's well- 

known caplet — 

''' " ^^^ere the birds smg in freedom and the cold 
VTnds blow 

The wide world smiles me a welcome and with 
her I go 

I wander m freedom vath never a care. 

No matter the road— ]ust an}'\^*here " 

As a matter of fact my destmation was Takht-i-Kuva 
on the Turkistan side of the Amu-danya where it joins the 
Kundus nver, where I hoped to amve verj’ soon 

Though my Khurdia friends were travelhng north, I 
thought it advisable to part from them and make a pretence 
of going east towards Zabak The Tajik became very 
inquisitive as to my reason for this I told him that in 
Zabak I had a dear fnend whom I had not met for over 
three years and that was down south m Kda Drasm , he 
asked me if I could read " Yes,” I rephed, " but not the 
kmd you mean I read all nature, the mountams, the 
streams, the moon and the stars, and the divme music of 
the winds ” 

This seemed to satisfy him that I could not read A 
httle while later he approached me, and handmg me a folded 
paper asked me, as a favour, to dehver it to a friend of his. 
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by name Zulfa Beg, as I passed through the village of Daijun 
on my way to Zabak I took the paper promismg to do 
so and we parted, for •which. I was not sony^ but I had no- 
Intention of going ven^ far east. 

That night I passed in the village of Latun m the usual 
manner Next day, after proceeding a few miles towards- 
Darjun, I sat down behind a rock, and after very careful 
examination of the Ta]±'s paper to see how it was folded^ 
opened it My suspiaons w^e justified I The fellow had 
doubts about me and the letter to his friend was to have 
me watched and followed I was careful to fold the note 
as it was, and put it in my bag I had still many miles to 
travel, and danger in every mile. Who, or what this man. 
was I could not say for certam, but ha'ving had a wide 
experience of the breed, 1 suspected him of being one of the 
many spies that are set to watch the Frontiers of India' by 
a certain northern power. W^dl > I had a job to do and 1 
mtended to do it If my fnend, the Tajik, became trouble- 
some — ! However, we would see > 

I again turned north and crossed the Taghan border. 
A week later, I amved m the village of Shughda where I was 
made welcome in the house of Qualkar, the Usbeg, who 
hearing the children shoutmg “ Afzana-go” came r unning 
out with a child in his arms knd greeted me in such a 
way that at first made me thmk he had mistaken me for 
someone else, but I und^stood when he mfoimed me 
that he was the father of the child I had saved from the 
Kokcha river. 

I had taken many* days to do 'the journey there, as I 
had travelled by indirect ways, but a friendly trader had 
taken the child ■with his camel convoy Qualkar loved his 
little son as his life and would not hear of my leaving next 
day, but now things began to happen 
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About mid-day, a horseman rode mto the village It 
was my friend, the Tajik When I last saw him he was 
ndmg a camel and going towards Firdan Now he was 
nding a fine horse and commg from another direction 
altogether What could all this mean but that he had 
business with me and my afraim I was very much annoyed 
but not m the least surprised, so, when a httle later we met, 
it was with a pleasant and hearty greetmg on both sides. 
The deadly pohteness of the onental t 

When he enquired if 1 had delivered his note, I returned 
it, saymg I had lost my way m the mountams and never got 
to Daijun, and with an air of innocence and simphcity 
eiqiressed my regret. He carefully exammed the folded 
paper and with a gun that was mtended to be good natured 
said it did not matter m the least as it “ was not of much 
importance ” All the same the fellow's arrival worried me 
considerably I was now eager to get to Takht-i-Kuva, 
Qualkar havmg given me a note of mtroduction to a Tunko 
friend who would give me shelter while there 

Having made enquiries as to the road, I learned that it 
led through certain parts of the Sogdhu ranges, noted as a 
haunt of the wild Mongol and Tajik brigands on account 
of its wonderful labynnth of caves 

Toward the end of the day I had ascended to a height 
of some 7,000 feet, following a wmdmg track that looked 
like leadmg mto the very heart of the mountains While 
restmg for a breathing spell, I took note of a comfortable 
lookmg cave dose by that would ser\^e as a resting place for 
the night It was then that I happened to look backward 
down the track and was not very surpnsed to catch sight of 
a horseman a quarter of a mile below, following and ndmg 
up towards where I was sitting by the opemng of the cave. 
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and knees crept silently towards my sleepmg place To 
give him the confidence that might make him a little careless, 
I began to breathe heavily, not amountmg to a snore 
Silently and slowly he crawled to withm slx feet of where 
I lay, but his breathing, repressed as it was, gave me his 
exact position, then my Wehley spoke There was just 
one coughmg gasp and not another movement from the 
Tajik Before daybreak I had his body comfortably hidden 
away down one of the many dark oubliettes that traversed 
the big cave 

The horse I stnpped of his gear, which I threw down 
a deep gorge, and he I turned loose, to go where he pleased, 
but as I eiqpect to fall a useful pnze to one of the habitual 
frequenters of the ranges — ^the brigands— who would not 
bother to ask questions as to the owner 

The papers and other matter I found on the Taj± were 
of great assistance to me later on 

Two days later I crossed the Amu-danya by ferry and 
qmetly entered Takht-i-Kuva after dark, and followmg 
the directions given to me by Qualkar, the Usbeg, m Shughda, 
I found the house of his fnend, the Tunko, though not 
without some difficulty, as the town, like all very old 
eastern towns, was a tangled maze of narrow roads and 
dark gullies 

The Tunko, whose name was Ibrak Mohmand, made 
me wdcome for as long as I pleased 

From the papers I took from the Tajik, I became 
acquamted with certam addresses where I succeeded m 
gaming much of the mfoimation I was after I remamed m 
Takht-i-Kuva for a month, and through my stones became 
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quite a favourite, mixed with all kinds of people, committed 
two thefts, and mcidentally succeeded m finally achieving 
the object of my long and dangerous journey 

My return journey to Chitral 6y another route — 
advisedly — was not without adventure, but the account 
of this will appear m the sequel 



MY ESCAPE FROM A BADAKHSHANI 

PRISON 


Y es, I got into prison certamly and the expenence 
was not pleasant, but I'll tell you all about it 

We were so successful m organizing our Levy Corps 
that it was deaded to add to it a supernumerary arm m 
the shape of a troop of mounted scouts that as a mobile 
body would be more useful than infantry when urgent 
busmess necessitated qmck action at distant pomts m a 
difficult, mountamous country 

It devolved upon me to do what I could towards 
proi-idmg fifty sturdy yahoos (horses) for the purpose 

Havmg made my arrangonents, and with a compamon, 
old Wah Daud, my Duffadar, we qmckly established our- 
selves as horse-dealers and rode from Chitral through Raen 
Shaghram and Kila Drastn until we reached Zabak in 
Badakhshan where we placed our Agent, Wasu Ibrahim 
a resident of Eila Dr asm, who was to take over and pay cash 
for all horses we having purchased, would send down to hun 
from the country higher up 

Wah Daud, my Dufradar, faithful friend and companion 
in many stimng adventures on and beyond the Indian 
Frontiers, was a character that would, mth justice, illummate 
the pages of the most romantic story About fifty 3rears 
of age, very tall and thm but made of steel wire the hooked 
nose, hazel eyes and the features of a hawk, generally, and 
not unlike one morally He belonged to the tnbe of the 
Akha Ehel and for years held the reputation of bemg the 
cleverest and most danng horse-thief on the Frontiers, but 
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on account of the little matter of his havmg had occasion 
to shoot three men of a neighbourmg tnbe, he thought it 
advisable to leave his old haunts for a tune and elected to 
find sanctuary by jommg the Indian Army until matters 
of such like faded mto oblivion, as it easily does m those 
parts Possibly we discovered m each other a nature 
composed of the same mgredients— wherefore, we fore- 
gathered 

We made our way ovar the Kokcha River into the 
province of Shewa where, we were informed, the best and 
most suitable breed of horses for mountam work was to be 
found, and this proved to be correct, for a few days later, 
farther north, some thirty miles at Ishkassun, we secured 
eight fine anmials, then, havmg crossed the Ab-i-Panja 
River, we made our way to Mazar, fifty miles onward We 
were m luck and managed to purchase another dozen. 
Re-crossing the nver and skirtmg Lake Shewa we rode 
west and obtamed ten more m and about Wara Shahr All 
those were sent down m charge of their owners with credit 
notes to Wasu Ibrahim at Zabak So far, matters were 
satisfactory, but afterwards our luck seemed to petter out. 
There were plenty of horses to be had but not suitable for 
our purpose From Wara Shahr we rode north and crossed 
the Shar Jabm Pass, haltmg for a few days in the firn?ill 
village of Fughar unmediately the other side of the Pass 
to give our own horses the rest that they had well earned 

While restmg there we let it be known that we wished 
to purchase some good horses We were examinmg a few 
that some mountam men brought m when a tall, lanky 
man rode up on a big roan mare I bought her from the 
fellow for the eqmvalent of two hundred rupees. He wanted 
cash down, but I refused, saymg he must go down to Zabak 
with the others, takmg a credit note, and this he did, but 
as things turned out he never got the money. 
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Next day we sent down six horses, including my own, 
for the mare was such a beauty that I decided to keep 
her myself and was well pleased ^Mth the exchange 

Three days later we crossed the Shai Dara Pass and 
after an unsuccessful cast around proceeded to the ^'lllage of 
Shkharm In some of my previous ^v^tmgs I think I 
mentioned a curcumstance m connection mth the travellmg 
system of Wah Daud and myself A system bom of certam 
madents m our past that were near to costmg us our hves — 
once his and twice mme The mam item of our S3'stem 
was that, when “ on the road *' m such countnes as those 
we never rode together He would be quarter of a mile, 
sometimes more, behmd, and when strangers were met — ^we 
did not know or recognize each other 

In the present mstance, I rode alone towards the village. 
Wall was five hundred yards behmd There was no necessity 
to ask for the Mahk or head-man as from the watch-tower — 
a feature of every village — ^the approach of strangers is 
observed long before then: arrival 

I was on the pomt of dismounting but was not given 
the opportumty of domg so m the usual maimer, for scarcel}' 
had I drawn rem when a big man dashed out from behmd a 
gamph or thorn bamer shoutmg the name, “Sultam,” 
" Sultam,” and tearing my foot from the sturup had me — 
not only out of the saddle but flat on my back m the mud 
before I had tune to speak a word The surprise m itself 
was startling enough, but added to the shock, I had no breath 
at all and was left speechless altogether I made an attempt 
to get up, but the pomt of a long knife close to my throat 
and a pair of murderous ej^es glarmg doun mto mme 
persuaded me to reconsider the matter At last I managed 
to gasp out a few words — " \Miat is all this about ? \Mio 
are you ? ” 
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The grinding reply "wras — 

“ Asp-i-duzd ' Kmizir > Halan-shuma ra Kalal ha, Kiwi." 
(" Horse-thief ’ Pig > Xow, I ■will have yonr life ”) 

By then a dozen others had run up all yelling " Horse- 
thief ’ horse-thief ! kiU, kill ” — and many other welcoming 
expressions of the same kmd. No use tiymg to speak. 
Xo one would hsten, and had it not been for a diversion 
created by W*ah Daud, it would certainly have been jlitis 
to my existence, for it was at that moment he rode up at a 
canter and puUmg his horse to a halt alongside, called in a 
loud and authontative voice — 

" He— e, there > TMiat is all this about ? ” 

He was answered from all sides . 

"Horse-thief' horse-thief' Cut his throat, cut his 
throat ” 

" Wait a mmute, my brothers,” called Wali, sittmg tall 
and stift m his saddle ** Have a httle patience anil listen 
to me ” 

The air of importance coupled with his commandmg 
appearance caused the men to pause m theu kind attentions 
to myself , then contmumg " For I am m a position to assure 
you that to do as you so foohshh* suggest, 3*ou will, one and 
all, suiter Yes, eveiy'one of you. I have just arrived 
from Fughar and am instructed to let vou know that our 
sacred Mullah, Haji Zarula, the blessed of Allah, latdv 
returned from Mecca, will be here the dav after to-morrow 
and I would adinse you to keep this man for trial bi* him 
who is the great Hakim of Justice ” 

Although there was no doubt as to mi* being in a vert* 
ugly predicament, I could not hdp but admire the facile 
imagmation of my friend, Wah, for I knew nothmg about 
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that “ sacred Mullah ” nor did I ever hear his name before^ 
but I knew Wall and his mventive power* However, it 
looked as if I were to have a reprieve for a day or so, as 
those wild fools, alwaj^ amenable to priestly suggestions, 
not only held back but qmetly returned their long knives 
to their belts Well, I would have a while longer to thmk 
of my sms and — an3rthmg might happen m the meantmie. 

I was hauled to my feet and hustled oft m the midst 
of a dozen wild mountameers towards the great baiirage 
or tower that was the recognized prison and watch-tower of 
the range that mcluded half a dozen villages m addition to 
Shkhaim It was a strong, stone buildmg about seventj'-five 
feet high, m three stages, the highest bemg the “ look-out 
and signal post when danger was threatemng, the middle 
was the prison, and the bottom or ground floor — at one time 
used as a guard-room but for many years now used as a 
refuge for the village goats and sheep 

I was hauled and shoved up a rough ladder to the first 
floor m a manner that could hardly be called gentle, and 
thrown mto a big bare room like a sack of rubbish There I 
was stnpped of my cliogha and boots , they had already 
taken m}^ revolver, knife and fur cap As the men left and 
before barrmg the hea^y door, I called to them — “ Listen^ 
you fools, I am not a hoise-thief and— I am hungrj- * I 
want somethmg to eat ” 

For some reason or other this seemed to amuse them, for 
they began to laugh Well, that was not a bad sign 

Wrhen they had barred the door and gone down below I 
sat on the duly boards of the floor, rubbing the several 
parts of my anatomy that seemed to have been the most 
obtrusive when kicks were being so la\Tshly and gratuitously 
bestowed a while ago 
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The room w'as forty feet long twenty-five wide and 
twenty to the ceiling There was one window or round hole 
that was probably intended to be a loop hole for shooting 
from This was about two feet in diameter with thm iron 
bars across it Not a scrap of anythmg else inside the four 
dirty walls 

Half an hour later I heard the heavy bars fall outside 
the door and a man came m with a good supply of 
dost (thick chupatties made of roughly ground maize) 
and a large gourd of wat^ 

" Here you are/' he said, fimgmg the heap of chupatties 
on the floor—" eat and sleep for it is the last you will ever 
get,” and with a cheerful grm on his hairy face, he swaggered 
out and slammed down the heavy bars Havmg had as 
mudi of the rough food as 1 needed, I prowled round the 
big room for some time, thinkmg there might be some small 
chance of a way out The round openmg m the wall might 
be negotiated were it not ior the bars, but even then there 
wns a drop of over thirty feet outside and rough rocks to 
land upon At any rate I would not give up hope as long 
as Wah Baud was on hand I had every confidence m his 
tact, mtdligence and courage He dared not claim acquam- 
tance with me, for by domg so they would have him by the 
heels also 

I was tired and very sore, so I curled up m the deanest 
comer I could find and went to sleep Some time during 
the night I awoke and, hearmg voices, hauled myself up to 
the barred wmdow Two men were talking under the 
wmdow, and from what they had to say I gathered they 
were guards or watchmen, one relieving the other 

It was so miserably cold that I found it impossible to 
sleep but m short naps, and passed most of the mght prowling 
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and limping about my pnson, my thoughts bemg of a quahty 
the expression of which would not look nice on paper 

All next day seemed, from the noise, bustle and general 
actmty, that the whole village was employed m makmg 
arrangements for the appropnate reception of the sacred 
Mullah next day or so, explamed my guard, when he opened 
the door to see if I was still alive 

About 4 o’clock m the afternoon, half a dozen men 
entered my prison and hustled me down the ladder and out 
in the open where all the people of the village were assembled 
Among them was an old man with a long, grey beard who 
seemed to be someone of importance The same man who 
brought me the chupatties and water the previous day 
and who seemed to act as my jailer, hauled me m front of 
the old fellow who, after starmg at me for a few nunutes, 
spoke to the people about us 

"My children, you have acted nghtly Hold the 
prisoner for judgment by the Mullah, who has been, by 
Allah, placed m the Seat of Justice ” 

Among the noisy rabble draggmg me back to the tower, 
I caught sight once or twice of Wah Daud I had a 
suspicion that there was some meanmg m his actions, nor 
was I mistaken, for just as we got to the door where the 
crowd was milling and shoutmg, I distmctly caught the 
words m bad Htndt • " Rain > rain f Hum ana, hum ana > " 
("Midnight, midmght, I come, I come”) I was sure 
that he had a plan of some kmd and it was up to me to be 
ready to assist — somewhere about midnight 

When darkness fell, my room became more cold and 
miserable than ever, for it appeared that a storm of some 
kmd was blowmg up Lookmg through the wmdow hole, 
I saw that it was r aining heavily and w'ondered if this might 
assist or mterfere with whatever plan Wah was concoctmg 
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The hotirs passed slowly and miserably, and to keep my 
blood m arculanon, I jtist padded aioimd the hlthy door 
m my bare feet \nth all my senses on the alert. 

It was about midnight that, notwithstandmg the 
howlmg of the storm and the slashmg of the rain in throt^h 
the barred openmg, I caught the sound of a dull or muSed 
tappmg which, after some prowling, I located on the floor 
in one comer of the room 'With the heel of my foot on 
the boards, I signalled in r^onse The tappmg stopped 
and was immediatel}- followed by the soft sound of some- 
thing in the comer being prized upward between the floor 
and the wall I was glad of the storm now, as it drowned 
any noise that Wah might make I kept mr hands feelmg 
about m the dark comer and m the space of about flve 
mmutes they came m contact with the head of a wriggling 
object that I qmckly recognized as an iron bar of about an 
mch m diameter. I puUed it up at once and found attached 
to It a considerable length of rope This I dragged up at 
once, and understanding the suggestion lost no time in taking 
action In a few mmntes I had the mstv bars niized out 
of the opeuing and flxing the end of the rope on mv own 
bar — that was some three feet long — to serve as a holdfast, 
I quietly dropped the other end through the hole and -Dushing 
myself out leet foremost flxed the bar across, and began to 
lower myself hand under hand until I got to the end of the 
rope, that I found must snll be eighteen feet from the ground. 

Fortunately, the mght was dark and m addition it was 
rainmg hard with a cold wmd tearing and howling abont 
the old tower I did not think twice about dropping the 
remainder of the distance to the gro und^ bnt jnst here 
got mixed a bit as the}- generally do m the most inoppormne 
moments, and m this case came near to spoilm? onr venmre, 
for It was at the ven* moment I let go of the ropes end 
that a watchman, with his head well mnfSed up as a 
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protection against the cold wmd, chose to pass just under- 
neath Well, twelve and a half stone weight from, a height 
of eighteen feet or so would be a shock to any maa— even 
if he were prepared, but as it was that feUow gave one 
gaspmg grunt and lay still Next moment Wah Daud was 
by my side and dragged me to my feet Qmckly pulhng 
of the man’s chogha and felt cap and throwmg them to me, 
hissed, as he pomted up to the right 

“ Away m that direction the horses • " and to make 
things comfortable for the man on the ground he picked up 
a ten-pound boulder and administered an effective sleeping 
draught on his bare head 

The fact of bemg m my bare feet did not prevent me 
from spnntmg, and with the jailer's comcal skm hat jammed 
on my head and his chogha trailing out from under my arm, 
I was by the horses as Wall overtook me With the chogha 
dung over my shoulder, he gave me a leg up on the big roan 
as she was without a saddle and we were off as hard as the 
horses could tear The ram, the cold and the storm were 
disregarded — or to be blessed for then: assistance 

After a break-neck gallop for a couple of miles or so 
over ground that I could not catch a ghmpse of, I drew 
rem to rub the water from my eyes and to set some kmd of 
a course other than that by which we had come, so as to 
throw off the pursmt that I was sure would follow I 
suggested to make for the nver, twenty miles distant and 
due south, but Wah objected saymg " In half an hour from 
now the big signal fires will blaze high from e\-er5^ 'nUage 
for miles around, espeaally m the direction 3'ou mention A 
hundred weU mounted and armed men will be roammg those 
hills Our safest dnection will be as we are now going ” 

“But," I objected, "that means over the Wowraghi 
Range ' Impossible I I do not think that it has ever been 
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crossed How could we with the horses dunb through snow 
and ice over that trackless range ” 

"That IS the veij* reason we will find it safe from 
pursmt It is the veiy last thing that those people would 
think possible" And towards the ice-bound Wouraghi 
Me continued our flight 

\Ve had been ndmg at a good pace for half an hour 
more until the ground began to nse and become rough and 
broken, ivhen we u'ere forced to slow down Wall called 
m\ attention to what la}^ bdmd us I saw more than a 
dozen huge fires m a wide semi-circle to the south, east and 
west, but as Wall Baud knew there was no sign of anj* to 
the north — our wny towards the Troavug/if 

About 3 o’clock m the moimng we found it nigh 
impossible to proceed with any degree of safety, so findmg 
shelter under some high rocks we dismounted, and as for 
myself shivered miserably— for remember— I was 
barefooted — ^until a httle dayhght trickled between the 
rocks We mounted agam and slowl}* wround our waj* m 
and out and around the rocks and through the snowdrifts, 
but ever on the ascent At last the gradient w'as so stifi 
and the ice so difficult for the horses’ feet, that we were 
compelled to dismount and lead instead of nde them My 
feet were so cut about that further w'alkmg " barefoot ’’ 
was out of the question I tore broad strips from the jailer’s 
chogha and tied them around mr" feet — ^a httle rehef certainly 
but necessitatmg many strappmgs and readjustments It 
was a hard day’s experience, but at any rate I was safe 
from the kmves of Shkharmites 

By the end of the da}* we were still about four thousand 
feet from the ic\- ndge of the range, and as we could not go 
an\ further we decided to pass the mght as best we could 
among the rocks that proMded us with some httle shelter 
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Our only food was a maize chupattie each, washed doira by 
sucking a piece of ice As for the poor horses they had to 
go hungry 

The second morning after our escape, stiff with cold 
and hunger we crept upward through the mist towards that 
frozen ndge of the range where after a hard struggle we 
amved about 4 o’clock m the afternoon There w'as 
neither the time nor mclmation to rest so we began un- 
mediately to pick some kmd of way of descent for the horses 
and ourselves, but knowing that every step we took was- 
takmg us out of the cold, we made no delay As it was 
wmter-time, darkness had Mien at about 5-30 which 
forced us to find a resting place for the mght the most 
likely bemg under the broad, overhangmg ledge of a big 
rock that to some extent sheltered us from the ram, and 
there with the two horses we crouched close together for 
warmth 

It was while we sat there that old Wah told me the- 
whole story as to why I was seized and threatened with 
death, also as to his own part m the operations 

It appeared that the mare was owned by a man named 
Halar Jan — ^the big fellow who first attacked me — she was 
stolen from him two weeks before, evidently by the man 
who sold him to me Whai I so ” impudently " rode mto 
the village, the owner recognizing his property was naturally 
” worked up ” and did not for a moment consider why — ^if 
I were the thief— I should risk returning to the place from 
where I stole her i Evidently the gift of reasonmg was- 
not bestowed on Halar Jan. 

As Wall, from a distance saw the crowd " millin g 
around someone on the ground and the mare standmg apart 
without a nder, m his own prompt way he proceeded to 
take action as stated 
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0 -’ coirs® he might have drawn his revolver and dis- 
persed the mob for a while, bnt it wodd be OhA for a while. 
Ke wis :oD well acquainted with the nerce coinage of those 
people to think that such action would be oi any use. Tact 
and a httie ntendly bluf would go much further. He made 
it his business, as an envoy of the ' sacred Mullah '* to get 
on friendly terms with the villagers, so. during my imtJtison- 
ment he had not been idle 

First, he located the stable in which the mare would be 
picketed and asked the permission oi the owner to put his 
horse in or near the same place. To thig there was no 
objection He then surveyed the old tower carefully and 
noted all its possibihnes The rope and fron bar wee found 
without much trouble During the afternoon of the second 
dav he strolled about the village in a ragral mar-tp- and 
nad a look m at the big room under the urison, where the 
goats and sheep were sheltered and into which thev were 
now bsmg driven as a storm was threatening. 

At midnight when the storm was at its height, he went 
to the stable and saddled bis own horse, then led out both 
to a distance oi quarter of a mile or so towards the north, 
where he tied them among the bushes. The sheep room 
was his next objective, where in one comer he uiled un a 
lot 01 fodder crates so as to reach the roof sTid force his iron 
bar up between the rotten boards aTid xhe walL The 
remainder was np to me — ■■with the execution oi the " deeuinff 
draught administered to the jailer. 

We were awakened just before dawn bv the nickerir.g 
of the mare and stamping oi her feet. Stili sitting with 
our backs to the rock, we were startled by a few loose stones 
rolling down from above our ^elteruig ledge. In a moment 
we were on our feet 

"Your revolver, I whispered to WTaH. Without 
speaking he handed it to me whispering : 
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"Stay with the horses Do not move from here,” 
then swiftly proceeded to remove his cJmpphes (sandals) 
and chogha and with his long knife ready m his hammer 
(waist cloth) crept away as silently as a snake 

For close on half an hour I remamed there speaking 
softly to the horses so as to keep them qmet As silently 
as he left, Wah now crept round the edge of our shelter and 
whispered " Two men * One is Halar Jan The loss of 
his mare has driven him to the crossing of the Mowraghi 
I don't think that he knows for certam that we have come 
this way as the ram and snow have hidden our tracks It 
is ]ust a chance as they have drawn blanks on all the other 
roads I will go out agam and watch them They may 
pass us or they may lose hope and return Meantune keep 
the horses qmet " — and he shd away as before, and dunng 
his absence a little adventure came my way to break the 
monotony of the cold and weary waitmg 

Wah had been gone dose on half an hour when from the 
overhanging rock immediately over our shelter, half a dozen 
pebbles roUed over and dropped on the shale just m front 
of where I was standing, then came a heavj* shthermg 
sound from above, with qmte a small cataract of shale and 
pebbles, m the middle of which a man's body fell with a 
thud and a groan practically at my feet that startled both 
horses and myself 

The fellow was not dead * Just knocked out by the 
twenty-foot fall from the sloping ledge above • 

Understanding m a hash that he must be one of the 
men tr ailing us, I thought it best to take care of him while 
he was unconscious The first thmg was to gag and bmd 
him for fear he might call out and attract the others, then 
relieve him of his big knife and pistol, and — what I most 
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needed— his long boots whidi I promptly got mto, notwith- 
standing their three sizes too big 

Not long after, Wall returned and stood looking at my 
capture for a few mmutes When I explamed he put on 
his chttpphcs and chogha m qmte a leisurely way, and going 
round the rocks, dimbed up on the ledge to examme the 
position as I thought He returned after a few minutes 
carrying a small skm sack Then tummg the man over, 
he said 

" Sahib— he is dead • Neck broken '—and it was qmte 
true Well, it might be callous to say it, but under the 
circumstances I could not be otherwise, for had the man 
got the chance he and his friend would have made short 
work of me 

WTien we opened the small sack we felt we were m 
luck, for it contained a good supply of cold mutton, omons 
and chuppaties The horses had then share of the 
chuppaties 

As we were about to start on our downward scramblmg, 
I asked Wall 

" What about Halar Jan ? " 

" Oh,” he rephed with a gnn, " he met with an accident 
over there ” — ^pomtmg upward and away to the left — ” and 
had to return to his home ” Then to hunself ruimnatmgly — 
” It IS a long and difficult way and— probably he iviU find 
it troublesome ” 

I didn't ask any more questions, but Wall and I had 
travelled together for years I knew him > 

Thanks to the little sack of food and to the man who 
so obligingly made us a present of it, we managed to put 
in another night on the range, but much lower down where 
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we were luck}^ to give the horses a bit of the " snow-burnt ” 
grass often found on clay-soil from which snow has 
melted 

On the fifth day after our escape from Shkharm we 
\vere clear of Mowraghi and withm ten miles of a Milage 
named Fanda — ^m the provmce of Rughla ^^^len it grew 
dark, I remamed at a distance while Wah rode m and qmetly 
arranged for the purchase of a few necessities — ^the pnncipal 
of ivhich ivas a saddle and a pair of jotahs and long boots 
that would fit me 

Our mtention ivas now to travel toivards the west for 
some fifty miles or so until we found an easy pass by w'hich 
to re-cross the Moivraghi Range and work our way south— two 
hundred miles to Khawabad Our only fear was that the 
Shkhaim clans might take it mto their heads to also nde 
for the same easy pass and meet us “ head on "—and for 
this reason we resolved to nde by night mtly and he up by 
day, avoidmg the villages as much as possible, Wah only 
entering when necessary 

We were successful m crossmg the range safely by the 
Maru Pass and were feelmg a bit more at ease, but on Wall 
entenng a small village some ten or a dozen miles south 
from the Pass, he heard that a large mounted and armed 
party called there two days before makmg enquines, and 
descnbmg ourselves and the mare When the next day 
dawned we were many miles from that \Tllage and m a 
different direction to that taken by the nders 

For the next twelve da5rs our expenence was umque, 
as we rode by mght, dodged many ndmg parties, went 
hungry and thirsty, and became adepts — ^m chicken stealmg 
and once a goat, our cooking of a somewhat primitive 
kmd— done behmd rocks and m hidden ra^'mes so that the 
light or smoke of our fires might not be seen 
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One night as we were ndmg towards Zabak, three weeks 
after crossing the Mowaghi Range, I asked Wall Daud 
ho^^ he managed to get the mare out of her locked stable 
in Shkharm the night of our escape 

" Well, Sahib,” he replied with the suggestion of astonish- 
ment and even reproach m his voice, ” after knoAving me 
for 5*ears and bemg acquamted with my reputation, you 
to ask that question < ” 

" Of course. Wall," I hastened to reply, " but you must 
forgne me for forgettmg You see, all the excitement we 
have been through for the last few weeks has dulled my 
memorj^ ” Wall was very proud of his reputation 

Well, once m Kila Drastn we were safe from the 
Shkharmites I lost a good Webley revolver, a new pair 
of boots, a varm chogha and a fur hat, but I mn a splendid 
mare and— surwed anothCT adventure 


THE 

STORMING OF THE MALAKAND PASS 

T hree and forty years since then > Quite a little 
tune as tune goes, but quite long enough to render 
dun and misty events that at that tune were of 
world-wide mterest “ The Stormmg of the Malakand — 
the famous Pass ” — ^that led from Bntish temtorj’’ mto the 
country of Swat and the Mohmand, the people of ^\hlch 
boasted that though the Bntish had succeeded m forcmg 
their way over many passes mto other Frontier lands, the 
crossmg of the ^lalakand was beyond their power It was 
never crossed by any force, ancient or modem, and never 
would be 

There may be a few of the old crowd still alive— though 
I fear pretty well scattered about the world — ^and for those, 
if they happen to read this httle story, I have no doubt but 
that old memones will awake and, ]udgmg by my own 
feelings, a longmg for the old days to be back with theif 
glonous thrill of joyous youth and excitement, when we 
fought our way m that heart-breakmg rush with 
"GATACRE’S FLYING COLIB'IN" over those rugged 
mountam passes, through rushmg nvers, scorchmg valle 3 ’s, 
snow-swept hills and wild fanatic tnbes 

In the early months of 1895, our troops began to 
assemble at Hoti Mardan I was one of the first to arrive 
there with orders to report myself to Colonel Battye, 
commandmg the Gmdes, for further instmctions It was 
from hun that I first learned of the projected expedition 
for unmediate despatch to the relief of a gamson of our 
troops who were shut up m the old fort of Chitral— a few 
hundred miles beyond the Frontier of India 
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In a fevr days the Brigades were m readiness to start, 
".hen It vas fonnd that onr transport arrangements were 
not satisfactory — insuSdent animals 

'Iv hnmeaate Chief, Colonel Bond, sent for me and 
snazested that as I spoke Pukhtn fluently I might be able 
to arrange for the hire of transport animals in the distritt 
aronnd Zuardan, Jallala, Amardan and Porda. I under- 
took the 3oh, and as the places mentioned were all friendly 
I star.ed ont w.ih my old Dn&adar, Wall Dand, and a few 
•nnleteers Old Wah was an interesting character and 
astonishingly resourceful. Before he joined the arm}' he was 
fa-nons as a border horse-tbref and ertremdy proud of it. 

We were ven* successful and in two days managed to 
h'Z'e and send mio Zviardan a thousand camels, two hundred 
maZes and three hundred pack buUocks Towards evening 
of the third day, just as it began to rain, the Bufiadar and 
I rode bto the village of Dargai at the foot of the Malakand 
vs here I hoped to hire another two hundred mules and pack 
ponies, quite ignorant of the fact that at that moment 
hundreds of the tribesmen were gariiering on the heights 
abo’'£ ns Our welcome could hardly be considered as 
cordial 


The Lombardar or Headman — a long stringy old man, 
with a scragg}' red beard, one et'e and a twisted nose, 
without risbg from his cliarpai gruSy returned my salutation 
and snapped out some questions 

" Mlio are you ? ’’ '* "What do vou want, and whv do vou 
ride mto my village as if it were your own ? *’ " Do yon 
thinZ: yon are the Amir of Afghanistan ? ” Wdl, for a 
beginning inis d:d nor sound hopeful — still zid& the old 
copy-book about the "soft words tumins awav wrath” 

w « 

ana so forth — invented a smfle or two of the greagr kind 
nnd rc.d fiim who we were and our buriness 
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Then that beautiful specunen, suppressing his spleen a 
little, began to ask us questions in connection Avith the number 
of troops, guns, supplies, etc , we had in Mardan , I cheerfully 
gave hun qmte a lot of mformation of a quality the most 
wend and was most ably backed up by the Duffadar, a past 
master m such diplomacy 

As questions and answers were passmg, a man came 
at the run from the north entrance to the village, with 
some news for the Lombardar, that seemed to be of a very 
exatmg nature, and as he told it he kept pomtmg backwards 
towards the Malakand 

Not only old redwhiskers but the crowd of men that 
was around us hastened away towards the north gate, 
leavmg us alone and unnoticed as we sat in our saddles 
We bemg mounted, had a better \uew of the surroundmgs 
than the others, and lookmg m that direction towards the 
hills we caught sight of a dozen well-armed riders commg 
towards the village at a funous pace 

That — ^taken with the tone of our welcome — ^was qmte 
enough for me Seemg that all the attention was towards 
the on-comers, I whispered to Wall Daud 

" Come I and nde like the devil ” 

" You go. Sahib,” he rephed, " south gate, I utU catch 
up soon ” — saymg which he qmetly slipped from the saddle 
and leadmg his horse, disappeared down a narrow lane 
between the houses , I had every confidence m my old horse- 
thief’s mtelligence and acted accordmgly 

Bemg well mounted on a " full-blood ^rab,” I made for 
the south gate where a man stood with a nfie under the 
shelter of a chupper (an open structure \nth a thatched roof) 
He lazily came out, whether to see who it was or to stop 
me I could not say, for he had scarcely got out, when my 
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As we still jogged along at a quick walk I noticed that 
Wall was nding in an awkward manner, not m his usual 
upnght style 

" \^Tiat IS the matter^” I asked " Are you hurt that 
you nde like that " 

He only chuckled and held somethmg from the " ofi ” 
side of his horse 

" ^^^lat IS it ? I asked 

" Our dinner," he rephed 

On closer view I saw that what he held up was a cookmg 
pot such as IS to be found in everj'^ Pathan household 

" Come, Sahib," Wah said, " dismount and have some 
dinner, for like mj’self, you must be hungrj', and I uuU tell 
3*ou all about it after " 

And what we found in the pot was an excellent stew 
of some kind which, being very hungrj’’, we thoroughly 
appreciated 

As soon as it was fimshed. Wall threw the empty pot 
aside, and having wiped our hngers — 1 on my handkerchief, 
Wah on the tail of his coat— we mounted and at a good 
pace continued on our way m the direction of Jalalla As 
we rode, Wah gave me an account of his doings, his deep 
voice and staccato style in strong contrast to his whimsical 
expression 

" You remember. Sahib,” he began, " as we entered 
the village by the west gate I caught sight of an old lady 
standing m the doorwa}' from which there came a strong 
smell of cookmg " I remembered it " ^^^len those 
others all ran towards the north gate and 5’’ou gave the 
order to nde, I resolved to get a share of what was or should 
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be nicelv cooked hy then I went for it, bnt the lady was 
not at all amiable As there was no time to reason with 
her, I canght np an old blanket I saw in the comer and 
rolled it arotmd her head Before ^e cotdd get free I had 
the pot from near the fire and was qmckly away aronnd the 
house, in the dark, to where I had left my horse I left 
by the west gate while they were footing after t'on at the 
south gate The rain was heavy there, and the way dark. 
At last, I circled to the south and suddenly came on a 
riderless horse This one. Sahib — searched about for a 
while and found — ^as I suspected— a man lying on the ground, 
his horse had thrown him He was Ichosh (unconscious'). 
I searched him and found that packet and a few other 
trifles, I also collected his rifle cartridges and horse, that it 
would not be safe to leave there, for some thief to steal 
.And that is all. Sahib— but, that goat pilao was good.” 

We reached Jalalla about 4 a.m and, having attended 
to the horses, went to sleep for a couple of hours. 

Later on I was cunous to see uhat the packet, that the 
Dufiadar had ” borroi. ed ” from the unconscious man, 
contamed Among half a dozen sheets of paper containing 
the names and addresses of men, and lists of riungs to be 
obtamed, such as saddlery from Cawnpore, waterproof ^eets, 
a dozen tents (Army Pattern), etc , there was a letter in 
Fukhtu, to some man by name Bakhlo Khan Akram, ins- 
tructing him to find out the names of the subordinates who 
were to accompany the Pohtical Officer, 3fa]or Deane, and 
to do all in his power to " arrange matters with then,” 
and some of the othe stufi, all of which I thought important 
enough to hand up to our Commande on our return to 
Hati Mardan that day. The same afternoon I leamt that 
the man Bakhlo .Akram, to whom the letter was addressed, 
was of considerable standing and influence in Mardan He 
was arrested and his house searched, which led to the arrest 
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of half a dozen others He was an extremely active agent 
of Umra Khan of Jandol whose tnbesmen were out to oppose 
our troops, so — ^^^ah Daud's httle acquisitive propensities 
turned out to be useful this time 

Three days later, Sir Robert Lowe, ha\ang advanced 
our force to Dargai, decided to attack the Malakand that 
was strongly held by the tnbes of Swat and in Jandol with 
a strong contingent of Mohmands in support — the whole 
force about twenty thousand strong and armed with modern 
iiiles to more than fifty per cent 

The second Brigade, commanded by General Waterfield, 
was m the van, supported by the first Bngade under General 
Kinlodi, while the third Bngade under General Gatacre 
was to be held m reserve The enemy held the uhole crest 
of the Pass, their extended defences being about a mile 
and a half, while a senes of stone breastworks one above 
the other were constructed down the several spurs so that 
the enemy could retire from one to the other hurhng down 
huge rocks on our men 

Our regiments engaged were the Gordon Highlanders, 
Scottish Borderers, Gmdes and Sikhs of the second Bngade, 
the Bedfords, Rifles, Gurkhas, Sikhs and Dogras of the 
first Bngade , also the mountain battenes that played a 
most important part in the battle 

We, of the third Bngade, sat our horses with the best 
possible patience— which was not much — and watched the 
fight through our glasses, hopmg for the order to advance 

The order of attack was masterly The Guides and 
Gurkhas were to scale the precipitous heights on the extreme 
nght of the enemy’s position On gaining the crest, they 
were to turn inward to the left and siveep on, taking the 
enemy in flank while the frontal attack was pushed home 
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So steep and jagged was the ascent that the regiments 
took four hours of temble struggle before they had captured 
the last smgar, and scaled the heights 

The Borderers and Highlanders had meanwhile been 
employed in the frontal attack, each takmg a separate spur 
It was a glonous sight to see the splendid dash with which 
the two Scottish regnnents rushed the hill The Bedfords, 
Rifles, and Sikhs, with the Dogras in support on the left, 
kept the tnbesmen in check — ^the shells from the mountain 
guns smashing the heights above The upward struggle of 
our men ranged to a height of about four thousand feet, for 
the most part on a grade of one in three It was this 
steepness that to a great extent saved our men from the 
enemy's overhead fire, but they suffered much from the 
hurled down boulders 

The spirited manner m which our regiments rushed 
sangar after sangar, and arrived just beneath the final ndge 
before the tnbesmen had time to realize that the assault 
■was at then very feet, was beyond praise 

As soon as all was ready'— with bayonets fixed and a 
mighty cheer, the crest— which from below appeared impreg- 
nable— was earned with the bright steel, three Bntish 
regiments reachmg the stronghold at the same tune 

Thus brilliantly was earned the first obstacle that lay 
m the path of the '* Rehef Force " 

The redoubtable Malakand Pass was conquered at last, 
and for the first tune in histoiy 

The battle lasted eight hours, and one must not forget 
the stnlmg bravery of the enemy that for the whole day 
withstood a searching and well-dnected shell fire from three 
■mountam battenes and still were firm enough to stand a 
funous bayonet charge at the end 
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From records it was calculated that the tnbes lost 
three thousand killed and wounded that day, and our own 
losses, though nothmg like that, were quite heavy enough, 
but taking mto consideration the nature of the terrain and 
defences, were small indeed 

As a change from the excitement of battle I may relate 
a small mcident that will be of mterest later 

The same night, havmg had some matter of urgency with 
the Transport Officer of the first Bngade that was m bivouac 
on the head of the Pass, I started alone from Dargai about 
10 pm by a goat track that appeared to be the only 
definite way — but months after was discovered to be the old 
Eudhist road teemmg with archaeological specimens m 
sculptured stone, of Greaan statuary, etc , that proved it 
to be one of the routes of Alexander’s march to India 

Half way up the hill my horse wandered from the track 
with the result that we found ourselves floundenng about 
in dense scrub Neanng the top of the Pass, we came upon 
several dead bodies — evidently victims of our shell fire For 
the most part they seemed to be sleeping men, but others 
with limbs contorted and wide open glassy eyes, stanng, 
in the bnght moonlight, lent a weird atmosphere to the 
lonely scene 

Our progress came to a sudden stop before a huge mass 
of rock that had in some far-distant time become displaced 
and rolled into the track 

I sat m the saddle considenng the situation and 
wondenng why my horse should suddenly pnck up his ears 
and turn his head as if trying to look over the rock— when I 
was startled by hearing from the other side the unmistakable 
sound of a woman’s voice Like my horse, I was all ears and 
on guard in a moment I listened intently for a minute and 
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caught some words softly spoken as if the speaker— un- 
doubtedly a woman— in pacifying tones was reasoning with 
someone else who would not reply Quietly dismounting 
and fixing the reins to the saddle nng, I crept around the 
big rock, revolver in hand 

The long 3fcars that have passed since that night have 
not dimmed the memory of the scene that met my eyes as 
I glanced about A tall Jandoli girl, of some twenty years 
of age, vith hands clasped before her, stood looking down 
at, and talking to a man lying before her on the ground, his 
face upturned to the moonlight, but he did not hear her 
pleading words or sincere promises He was dead 

This IS the vein in whidi she wandered 

“ And that evening— by the streamlet under the hill- 
just as the sun was going down — we gathered the peach 
blossoms for Amooria, my blind sister — ^you took me in your 
arms — and as now — ‘ a deep sigh ' — ^with the light of love 
in those dear eyes — ^Ah * my heart l you must be tired— so 
vcrj tired — } es, you must sleep — sleep well and in peace , 
while I watch by you I will pray— pray it Oh, Ahmed ' 

I feel so lonely and my heart is— so— full " 

Slow and soft her voice stumbled on and on for a long 
time What was I to do ^ Thinkmg that it would be 
best to w'ake her from her sad dreaming, with a few 
kind words I stepped fonNard, and moving close to where 
she stood spoke gently — 

Zanaki (equal to " Mademoiselle ”), the night is 
passing and it will be best for you to go down from here 
before the daylight comes " 

\\ithout stirring from her position or looking at me 
she continued her sad monologue — " Daylight I daylight * 
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Hush • he sleeps, he sleeps well, and when he awakes my 
dayhght ^vlll come ” 

“ But, Zanaki,” I tned again, “ our soldiers will come 
at daylight to carr}’ the dead away ” 

At this she suddenly swung round and faced me with — 
I may be pardoned for strong language — ^the hght of hell 
in her eyes 

" WTio are 3'ou ^ WTij’ do j’^ou come to this sacred 
spot while my heart sleeps — ^Ah • I know , \’ou are one of 
the Kafi&r dogs that put mj* heart to sleep and sent my 
soul to hell ' But wait, wait a httle while and he will awake 
again to life and joy when these hills are red , you hear ' 
red ' * with the foul blood of 3*ou dogs Go • Go at once • 
your foul presence pollutes the sacred air about me 
Go I ” and suddenly stoopmg she drew the long 
peshkauz or Khyber knife from the waist cloth of her dead 
lover, and facing me with the ghttenng steel gripped in her 
strong hand, she looked a true onblem of the funes 

I did not bother much about her knife as I could have 
shot it from her fingers — ^so I tned again — “ But look here," 
I began — she took two steps towards me — ^and I took the 
hint, and moved around the rock In a moment I was m 
the saddle and had turned into the bracken, but at a short 
distance I halted and calling to the gurl — " Alright, Zanaki, 
I am going now and will send the Gurkha sepoys here at 
once Hot Kullah Aosa Good-b5'e " 

For the next two days there were a few engagements 
in the Khar Valley and the usual smpmg, but on 
the third day it looked as if there was some big show 
to take place 

The first Brigade with General Kinloch was left to 
look after the captured Malakand and the Khar VaUei* 
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The second and third Bngades were to cross the Swat River 
and move up to Uch ivith all speed possible 

There was a recognized ford close to a small place 
called Chakdara, but the enemy had entrenched themselves 
in thousands on the other side in a position that fully com- 
manded the ford which at this point was about three hundred 
yards wide but only three and a half feet deep, while towards 
the east and west it was much deeper 

Although our mountain guns kept up a lively barrage 
on the hills across the river at a range of about two thousand 
yards, it had but little effect on the enemy, that having had 
plenty of cover there where they lay quietly awaiting the 
advance of our Infantry that they intended to annihilate 
while wading through the ford, and as our men would not 
be able to use their rifles while wading, they would be at 
the mercy of the tnbesmen — fwt much mercy 

For some hours everybody sat about in the shelter of 
the rocks facing the river, waiting for something to happen 
There seemed to be a most unsatisfactory feeling of " stale- 
mate ” to the situation To send the Infantry would be 
sheer immolation, and Cavalry without Infantry support was 
not to be thought of 

I had nothing to do, so I sat down behmd a rock like the 
others with the rems in my hand It was behmd a spur 
that ran down from the Shahkot, and about seven hundred 
yards from the nver Here old Wah Daud found me and, 
squattmg down beside me, grumbled 

“What is everyone waitmgfor. Sahib he asked “Do 
we not cross the river to-day ■*" After I had explamed the 
situation he grunted somethmg that sounded like “ Khalak 
atmukh de," which means "people don't understand" 
(a polite rendering) 
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" Sahib,” he said," as you are probably aware, I know 
all this country well, for in the good old da 5 fs fnends 
and I had many glonous ‘ dnves ' through these hills and 
valleys in the pursmt of my honourable profession There- 
fore, I know of another place where our horses used to cross 
by swimmmg, but where it is not exposed to shootmg " 

This promised to be useful, so I took hmi to the Bngade 
Major who through his glasses \vas observmg the effect of 
shell fire on the enemy’s position He explamed matters 
to the General who wrote a note and told us to give it to 
the Cavalry Commander, if we could find him I found 
hun with the 11th Bengal Lancers and the Gmdes Cavalry 
where they were waitmg, like eveiy^one else, for somethmg to 
happen All were under cover of the low spurs of the hills, 
about five hundred yards to the east The two Commanders 
havmg read and discussed the General's note, orders were 
passed to the troops for all to mount ' Wah and I were asked 
to lead the way The old horse-thief led us back through 
many ra^anes, qmte hidden from view of the enemy, and 
brought us to a halt behmd a low hill, from the top of which 
it was seen that we were only about four hundred yards 
from the nver ^^^llle lymg among the scrub on top of the 
ndge we could see that earthworks of some kmd had been 
thrown up on the opposite bank, behmd which some of the 
enemy could be seen movmg, but apparently unsuspicious 
of our bemg so near Still it \ras evident that the defence 
of this place was not neglected, though it was nothmg near 
so formidable as the regular one 

Both regiments now formed up m readmess under cover 
of the ndge, every man tense and gnm with eagerness, as 
instructions were passed along 

Lances were lowered and swords drawn, while even the 
horses seemed to sense the commg struggle 
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■^Tien all was ready, a signal only was given and out on 
the plain we swept, where opemng out m extended order — 
the Guides on the right— we charged straight for the nver, 
into which we plunged without drawing rein Our charge 
was a complete surprise to the tribesmen on the other side, 
but those people are never slow m commg mto action As 
we floundered, splashed and swam towards them we were 
met by a gallmg fire that, empty saddles, a sore loss of men, 
and horses that w’ere wounded, maddened and uncontrolled, 
littered and clogged the nver to such an extent that the 
utmost care and dextenty had to be exercised to prevent 
our horses and ourselves from bemg fouled, washed down 
and smothered m the awful caldron of chumed-up foam 
and blood In midstream, though half blmded with spume 
and fl}*mg-5pray throivn up by the splashing and plungmg 
horses, I suddenly caught sight of a mop of fair hair that 
could only belong to a European as his body was bemg 
whirled along between the lungmg chargers Forcmg my 
horse near him I managed to gnp his hair, pulhng his head 
above water, but he wras not dead or even wounded, ]ust 
half smothered 1 managed to get him to the bank and left 
him there with some other dismounted men, as I saw there 
was some excitmg busmess before us 

One thmg m our favour was, that those tnbesmen have 
a holy horror of the lance and sword m a cavalry charge, 
so that while we w’ere still fifty yards from their bank they 
bolted and foolishly made off over the plam and straight 
up the Uch Valley As soon as we reached the bank and 
scrambled out of the water we shook ourselves together 
into some sort of formation, and hardly waitmg for the word 
of command broke mto a wild cheer — more like a vmdictive 
jell of rage — and were after them out on the plam That 
wild and glorious skirmislung charge up the valley for miles, 
was an experience with a thrill to be remembered They 
doubled and dodged like rabbits tijnng to reach the hills on 
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both sides, but were invanably cut off They formed into 
groups of a dozen or so whenever the chances offered and 
dropping to the ground, shot at us as we charged, but to take 
a useful aun at a chargmg cavalry man with lowered lance 
or flashmg sword is not easy 

Just here I had rather an unpleasant experience Side 
by side with a man that was well known on many such 
macpaigns. Major Roddy Owen — who was actmg as a war 
correspondent — and like myself had no right to be where 
he was — we rode past one of these groups bendmg low we 
emptied our revolvers into their midst A hundred yards 
onward we both turned m the saddle to look back and see 
results, and naturally failed to see what ^vas m front — the 
next moment we and our horses were roUmg do^vn a sand- 
cutting of about four feet deep In a second we were des- 
perately strugglmg to get out before some of the " Swatties,” 
seemg our predicament, would seize the opportmuty and 
dispose of us Gettmg to our feet and reloadmg our 
revolvers as fast as possible, we put our heads above the 
bank and were just m time to see the end of an mterestmg 
duel A " Swattie ” armed with a long curved sword and 
a round shield was fiercely attackmg one of our sawars 
■(native cavalry man), who rather surpnsed me by the 
awkward maimer m which he was trymg to use his cavalry 
sword while his horse stood at a httle distance a moment 
after catchmg sight of this little drama, the sowar suddenly 
jumped back and flung his sword straight at his opponent, 
at the same time diving at the other's legs which he gripped 
and had hun down in a second I caught the flash of the 
long Ehyber knife, and with a bound he was on his feet, but 
the " Swattie ” remamed where he was 

The sowar came rumung towards us , not a sowar at all, 
but our old Wall Baud — ^the mule Duffadar No wonder he 
did not know how to use the cavalry sword He helped us to 
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get our horses out of the ditch and there beu^ no time to 
attend to the considerable gravel rash areas on ourselvea 
and our horses, we got to saddle at once and were to the 
front agam— if it might be called “ front ”, but m reahty 
the scrimmage had resolved itsdf mto a scattered skirmish 
of many fights all over the valley 

After a little way, noticmg that Wah and I were alone, 
I turned back and saw that Roddy Owen's horse was lame 

"No good,” he called, "I must jom the others and 
get another mount” — (there were plenty gallopmg about 
riderless) 

As Wall Daud and I rode on the left side of the valley 
towards a ndge, a shot came from some rocks a couple of 
hundred yards away Not ^eing anyone and being mtent on 
getting out of the broken ground, we rode on until, turmng 
the end of the ndge, Wall called my attention to two nders 
that dashed out from the rocks One was a big man ridmg 
a grey, the other on a small chestnut " Kabuli ” 

" Get him, Sahib,” Wall yelled " It is Daulat Khan " 

" ^^^lO is Daulat Khan ^ ” I asked 

" He is the brother of the Bajaun Chief, one of our 
first enemies, I know him well, I have a good cause to,’* 
was his reply 

As I before mentioned, I was ndmg a splendid Arab 
that I knew would catch the others after a run of a 
a few hundred yards When withm twenty yards, I took a 
flying shot at the big chap who took no notice, but rode 
straight on I would not fire agam, as I thought it would 
be best to take him prisoner, but there was no necessity I 
was very much surprised a moment later, when I saw the man 
roll sideways out of the saddle, the grey circulmg to a halt 
as the man still held the reins Leaving tnm with W all , 
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I rode past after the other whose nimble little " Kabuli ” 
was much more handy through the rocks and broken ground 
than my Arab For five hundred yards he led, then turned 
a sharp bend mto a defile Ten seconds later I was round 
the same coiner and just escaped a bullet that sang past. 
The chase was over The nder had dismounted and was 
standing by his little mount tiiat had just got up from the 
ground where it had stumbled and thrown its nder, who 
now stood with a smoking pistol m his hand I was about 
to throw up my revolver but qmckly lowered it agam The 
nder was the Jandoli gul of the Malakand , I sat there stanng 
at her, I don’t think she recognized me until I spoke 

" Zanaki — staramusha i ^Vhy are you here ? I left you on 
the Malakand three mghts ago , you are a fool to be here " 

I told you, Kafir, that I would have my revenge, 
and my revolver is empty ” 

" A^Tio was your compamon ? ” I asked 

" That does not concern you — I am waitmg — shoot l ’’ 

“Zanaki, you are a fool I have no desure to harm 
you, but how will you get away from the sowars ^ ” 

“ There is no difl&culty now if you,” but I cut m — 
“ Oh I you may go, and as soon as you can mount — ^now — 
go , I will stay here until you are away ” 

She was qmckly on her Kabuh, and looking steadily at 
me for a moment she raised h^ hand saying " Har Kullah 
Aosa ” (Kafir > we will meet agam), and disappeared 
through the defile I rode back to find Wah Daud 
standing by the dead man sweanng, while holdmg the 
rems of the grey with his own horse 

" It is not Daulat Khan after all,” he grumbled At 
any rate, he must have been someone of importance, as 
indicated by the nchness of his dress and the silver mountmgs 
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oi his equipment Seemg there was no further use m gomg 
onward, I called to the Duffadar to come along I rode 
back and ]omed some others who were on their return to the 
river with the wounded Leavmg the valley littered with 
about four hundred dead and wounded " Swathes ” 

As soon as the tribesmen holdmg up the crossmg of the 
Infantiy at the mam ford saw that the Cavalry had effected 
a crossing and would soon be after them, they began to 
vacate their position and retreat to the higher hills towards 
the KaJU^ola 

The subsequent crossmg of the river by our Infantry 
was effected but with httle adventure, but with some 
humorous incidents, some of which were the cause of orders 
being issued that all snapshots of the Highlanders crossmg 
were to be destroyed The reason for this being, of course, 
obvious Havu^ packed their cartridges and accoutre- 
ments high on their shoulders to keep them from getting wet, 
and also wishing to keep their skirts dry, tucked them well 
up, and so m staggering lines, holdmg hands so as to prevent 
bemg swept off their feet "by the strong current, they 
succeeded, with several duckings, m gettmg over 

That night m bivouac, near the village of Uch, while 
interviewmg a tin of bully-beef " with a fnend. Wall 
Daud came along and now substantiated his boast of bemg 
an honest horse-thief,” by leading forward the grey mare, 
the property of the man we had chased, and with a satisfied 
nng he also proudly showed us a quantity of silver-mounted 
stuff, that he said he had bought from the owner who did 
not need it any more 

That grey mare turned out to be the best polo pony I 
ever possessed 


MAQHMA DIN 

THE FIREBRAND OF THE GULISTAN 

RANGES 


T he region was terrorized and disorganized b} a certain 
ambitious and enterpnsmg spirit, a man of the 
Raghuzai, who bore the name of Maqhma Dm, and 
was known as the *' Sirdar ” 

He, with a well-armed and mobile force of some 2,500 
wild and danng tribesmen, had for months been nding the 
ranges from Koh-i-SaifuUa by Farachmar, Thai, Guhstan 
and even to the neighbourhood of Hongu, with a cheerful 
and gnnnmg disregard to the repeated remonstrances and 
warmngs of our Frontier Pohtical Authonties, who were, 
by the inhabitants, considered responsible for the general 
welfare and safety of the Border 

The " Sirdar ” msisted and proclaimed far and wide 
that the ranges through which he rode were his own country, 
which of late years had had no one of suf&cient strength 
of character— m fact a wise and capable Ruler — ^to look 
after the interests of the people — " his people ” He, 
accordmgly, constituted himself as the only “ man of force 
and character ” to undertake the responsibihty 

Rather specious reasonmg, but qmte in accordance with 
the tradition of the East So, having collected his wilhng 
tnbesmen, he proceeded to " look after the people's mterest 
by a lavish and indiscnmmate apphcation of fire and sword, 
a process which did not appear to have been duly appre- 
ciated by the people 
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The situation created great unrest the Frontier 
Authonties being blamed for their inactivity and dilatory 
methods, when prompt and vigorous action was the obvious 
remedy 

At last, as a crowning achievement to his unchecked 
depredations, he made a sudden and unexpected attack on 
a certain small picket-outpost on the Samana, defended 
by a native Officer and twenty Sikhs, which after a stout 
resistance was captured evoy one of its brave defenders 
being slam, and theu: stripped and mutilated bodies utihsed 
to ornament the surrounding trees 

At last our " hiU-top ” Powers were disturbed by the 
loud and angry plaints of the people, with the result that 
the word went forth for the despatch of a small force of 
Indian Troops under the command of a Brigadier to assemble 
at Kohat — that well-known Frontier town that has been 
the assembly-ground for many Frontier Campaigns during 
the past seventy years 

My ]ob with the force was the charge of six troops of 
Army Transport mules from Rawalpmdi After the usual 
excitement and hectic hustle of entraimng the none too 
tractable mules, we arnved at about Sam one morning at 
Kushalgarh, which in those days was the railway terminus 

In the cold and darkness of the early mor ning we 
detrained our mules, and as quickly as possible began 
preparations for our first day's onward march to Kohat 
and managed to get started by 5-30 am 

On arrival m camp that evening, a somewhat un- 
pleasant situation occurred, at least, as far as it concerned 
myself I lost my dinner — ^and to a hungry soldier that 
means a consideration But the cause of my loss was of 
much more consequence to someone else 
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In all the hustle and confusion at Kushalgarh of getting 
stores and supplies packed and loaded on the mules, I had 
no time to have more than a mug of stewed tea before 
starting, the result being that by the time we amved in 
camp I was very hungry indeed, but remembenng the leg 
-of cold roast mutton and loaf of bread packed in my small 
mess-box, I solaced myself in anticipation of a good meal 
later on — ^but I reckoned without my “boy," a servant 
I had engaged before leaving Rawalpindi 

As soon as my mules WCTe watered, picketed and fed, 
I yelled for the “ boy " to fetch the mess-box, but he was 
not to be found an3^vhere about the camp When half an 
hour or so passed, and still no trace of him, I came to the 
conclusion that he had " ]ibbed ” at the idea of the difii- 
culties that, judging from the small experience he had, lay 
before him for many months to come, and thought it best 
to turn back while he had the opportunity In all probability 
he had heard stones from the Punjabi muleteers of long, 
tiresome marches through mtense cold and all kmds of 
hardships and misery usually expenenced in the mid and 
rugged Frontier mountains, where the blood-thirsty Pathans 
are forever lurking behind rocks in readiness to pounce on 
anyone that might be an easy prey, and carve hun up with 
their big knives But, whatever the reason, he was gone • 

The muleteer, on whose animal my little mess-box 
was packed, informed me that my servant had taken the 
box from off his mule when about half the distance from 
Kushalgarh, saying that I wanted some food He did 
not see him again 

Well, a man must have some food — so I had to scrounge 
some chuppatties from the muleteers and borrowed a tin 
of bully-beef from one of the ration-boxes carried by the 
mules Of course, I paid it back — Plater on * 
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Two days later, while in camp at Kohat, the Provost- 
Marshal looked me up and gave me the information that 
the body of a man who was supposed to have been my 
servant was found among some rocks through which the 
road ran from Kushalgarh My httle mess-box was found 
close by, containing a few enamel articles and a well-picked 
mutton bone 

From all appearances, it was reasoned that the poor 
devil became very hungry, and unable to resist the tempt- 
ation of my leg of mutton, which he himself had packed, 
took the box from off the mule, and having earned it to the 
shelter of the rocks, helped himself to the contents, after 
which he probably lay back for a sleep before returning to 
Kushalgarh, and here some murderous rascal of a prowhng 
Pathan— of which there were hundreds to be found along 
that part of the Frontier— found him, and could not resist 
the temptation of putting a foot of steel through his chest, 
and after reheving him of all his dothmg, in addition 
to the best part of my camp-cooking gear, went merrily 
on his way 

Kohat — ordinarily a qmet and picturesque httle 
Frontier toivn— was now turned mto a noisy hive of con- 
fusion, crowded with every war-like activity— not only 
thousands of troops of the several branches of the Service, 
but a like number of Indian Camp followers with thousands 
of animals, mostly for transport work. The lordly, but 
odoriferous camel, when not squeahng, grunting and harshly 
complaimng, stalked through the camp ivith a superalhous, 
haughty air, emphasized by an occasional blubbering remark 
of the most disgusting nature, ]ust to show his contempt 
towards the umverse m general. Cavalry horses and 
transport mules were gentlemanly m every way, but 
emphatic m the expression of their needs, as throwing up 
their heads now and then they nickered and neighed in 
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their standings, intimating that it was tmie their nosebags 
were brought around, while the pack bullocks and donkeys 
qmetly munched at hhoosa scrapings m then: patient, stohd. 
iiTiH thoughtful manner that seemed to consider all the 
hurry, noise and excitement as but a troublesome phase 
that would pass m a short time 

The Bngade Staff selected for its own camp, the high 
ground overlookmg the town where the conditions were 
dry and comfortable, but the troops, with some three 
thousand ammals of all kmds, had to do the best they could 
among ploughed fields churned mto a quagmire of slush a 
foot deep, as it had been rammg steadily smce our amval 
four days previous 

In fact, the wretched weather and miserable conditions 
surrounding, were responsible for the regrettable fall from: 
virtue of an estimable man — Sergeant Phehm O'Flynn of 
the Connaught Rangers— one of our transport assistants. 
It was about 8 pm that finding nothmg better to do, I 
closed up my httle 40-lb tent and only pulling off my longp 
boots, crawled between a couple of damp blankets After 
unsuccessfully trying to read an old newspaper by the 
flickenng light of a candle stump, I was just about to Mt 
asleep, when a sudden and violent agitation of my tent,, 
coupled with impatient remarks, caused me to jump from 
the blankets, and I qmckly realized that someone was trying 
to seramble m under the tent-fly The timely reply to my 
mdignant challenge came m the unmistakable brogue of 
O’FljTin, which saved him a healthy crack on his bullet 
skull with the tent-peg mallet I was affectionately handlmg. 
" Ah I shure it's only meself The danged pegs of me tmt 
couldn't hould m the yards of mud and it cum down on the 
top o’ me, fast adeep— so I had to come along for a night’s 
shelter — and shure, I’ve brought along a dhrop to comfort 
us this God-forsaken night” — saymg which he sat on the 
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ground in a very muddy state and hauled out a quart bottle, 
half frill of brandy, from bis overcoat pocket 

" Good for you, O’Flynn,” I said, " but I did not know 
that you could buy any liquor in Kohat ? ” 

” And that’s thru too, but— buy it — did you say ’ 
Oh > no — no place here to buy any, but I have an auld chum 
here m the telegraph department who for auld times’ sake 
lent me a bottle from his own supply that was smt up from 
’Pmdi ” As the night was wet, cold and miserable, I was 
very glad to diare his " comfort ” as he called it 

2vext morumg, orders for our advance having been 
received, there was commotion and excitement everywhere 
m camp, all showmg eagerness and pleasure at the prospect 
of gettmg away from the mire through which we had 
■struggled for the past few days 

I was very busy selectmg and supplymg the regulation 
number of transport animals reqmred by the various umts, 
when I observed the very fat and excited Hospital Baboo, 
accompamed by the Medical Of&cer, wadmg towards me 
through the mud and slush which appeared to have been 
plentifully plastered all over his legs and dhoti His antics 
were rather amusmg as he, m fear and trepidation, dodged 
through the restless mules that appeared to be m a playful 
humour that mommg, and seemed to take a delight m 
selectmg the dose "vicmity of his corpulent person for ex- 
uberant exhibitions of kickmg 

Out of respect and consideration for Colond Moore, 
the Medical Of&cer, I sent half a do 2 ^ drabtes (muleteers} 
to dear a way for them 

The Baboo m a very excited state began to explam 
matters by qiluttering— " The brandy— one bottie^bemg 
subtract from hospital comforts-box by damn, no trusting 
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mule man ” when the Colonel signing him to 

stop, explained that the Baboo, on checlang stores that 
morning, found that one of the boxes had been tampered 
with, and a full bottle of brandy was missing The Baboo 
emphatically declared that it must have been one of my 
drahes who \vas the culpnt 

It was fortunate that since marching from Kushalgarh 
I had not shaved, so that the scrub of beard and the dirt, 
undoubtedly, combined to hide the blush that I felt bunung 
my cheeks 

I had no further difficulty m locatmg the “ auld 
chum " from whom O’Fljmn obtamed his gift for “ auld 
times' sake ” 

On heanng the Colond’s statonent, the hardened 
wretch stood quietly by, and even had the nerve to 
express his indignant disapproval of the thief as 
“ swine •II’’ I did not notice any sign of a blush on hts 
stohd Irish mug 

Of course, I promised to do all in my power to find 
out who committed the theft and see that he was suitably 
pumshed, and in the meantime suggested that in future all 
medical stores of such a nature should be stacked under the 
■surveillance of the guard 

On the departure of the Colonel and his Baboo, I 
returned to have a word or two with OThun, but from 
his sudden show of energy among the mules, he must have 
found some very important work requirmg his personal 
attendance there 

Three days later, our Brigade pitched camp on the 
■outskirts of Hongu, a busy httle town that was considered 
the meeting place and general market for the surroundmg 
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tribes— Wazins, Mahsuds, Shahu Khels and Stuns Khels. 
It had no less than four watch towers and seemed so well 
defended otherwise that, at any rate, it could protect itself 
from the tax collecting persuasions of the “Protector," 
who showed no particular desire to force his claims in that 
direction As to the smaller and more distant villages 
and homesteads, things were far different, and there the 
“ protecting " power of the “ Sirdar “ was keenly felt, but 
with no great degree of enthusiastic gratitude 

We remained in camp at Hongu for three days, dunng 
which time our scouts were not idle, and much information 
was collected as to the general situation and movements of 
the “ Sirdar ” 

Numbers of men, women and children, whole famihes, 
flymg from their homes with whatever belongings they could 
carry away, came to the town daily for protection, and 
brought tales of cruelty and oppression 

The “ Sirdar ” and his men rode the ranges with daring 
impumty, levying a heavy toll on every village and home, 
speciously mtimatmg that it was but a small and “ just " 
tax for the mamtenance and upkeep of “ his small force " 
of men and horses, organized for the protection of the people 
and the country, but God help anyone who demurred as 
to paymg up I One mstance of such an event occurred 
the month previous Two duldren — a boy of eleven and 
a httle girl of nme— were abducted They belonged to an 
Indian shroff, or native banker, by name Mohan Dur, 
who refused to pay the tax demanded els being unjust and 
unauthonsed This man was bom, brought up and had 
lived m the village of Burkhad, some fifteen miles north 
of Hongu, for forty years He was mformed by a messenger 
from the “ Sirdar " that his children would be restored to 
him on his paymg a ransom of ten thousand mpees The 
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ranson was duly paid and the children sent back— £ac/t 
wiMitts one severed at the wnst • The reason stated 
being, that the money was not paid until half an hour 
after the stipulated time, and as a warning to others 
against delay 

From the many stones of outrage and cruelty per- 
petrated by this monster and his followers, the only 
conclusion one could come to was that they were a band 
of murderous lunatics that should be wiped from the face 
of the earth at the earhest opportumty, and in this I 
felt sure, that m the accomphshment of such a laudable 
work every man m our Force was firmly resolved to do all 
that lay m his power 

It was qmte obvious that the " Sirdar's” spies were 
not idle either, for by his actions he seemed to be fully 
cognizant of all our movements as shown by the nature of 
his own As day by day our advance drew nearer to the 
region of his activities, he retreated mto the fastness of 
the wild Samana range above and beyond Baliamm where 
nature provided him with such strategical positions of 
defence, such as a tangle of rocky hills, stupendous cliffs, 
insurpassable gorges, narrow ravmes and dark caverns, 
with which bemg well acquamted, he would take every 
advantage for action and defence, cover and retreat, as 
desired 

As for the difficulties and dangers that our troops would 
have to face m such a locahty— well — ^it had to be done 
And our Commander was the man to tackle the ]ob 

But even the cleverest Commanders make mistakes 
sometimes, and it was just here that a bad one was 
made by someone m authonty, probably too eager 
and over-zealous m his desire to get to gnps with the 
” Sirdar ” 
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A Compan}* of Gurkhas, sixty-eight m nuinber, -vras 
sent from Bahamm after dark by a " forced march ” up 
the Rughza defile Tvith instnictions to scout through that 
section of the range and try to locate and draw the enemy, 
while two other Compames were ostentatiously marched 
towards another pomt of approach with the object of 
misIpadiTi g the watchers from the hills But the watdiers 
from the hills were not misl ed, for out of that Compau}* 
of sixtj'-eight men ordy twenty-rune returned The naked 
and mutilated bodies of the remainder were strewn among 
the rocks for the culture and jadcal to burr*. 

It was not a useful experiment Had the person who 
sent these men on that misaon been better acquamted 
with the people he had to deal with— with their natural 
astuteness and perspicacity— he would never have made 
the mistake he did 

At any rate the information was gamed— at a cost — 
that the “ Sirdar ” and his men were m that section of the 
range, and on this our Bngadier promptly acted b}’ posting 
a cham of strong detachments with methods of quick mter- 
commumcations at the entrance of what might be considered 
the prmapal " passes ” leadmg m and out of the labitmth 
of rocky hills, while reinforcements of three more Regiments 
and another Batter}* of Mountam guns were brought up — 
the object being to bottle up the mbesmen and stan’e them 
out, if possible I 

A month passed, with no more progress than the 
smping of a few men on both sides, for, as it was discovered 
later on, the enemy had sufficiait supplies stored away in 
caves and caverns to last them for years 

The ” Sirdar ”, like other inhiTman lunatics, had per- 
spective and foreseeing the action that the Government would 
eventually take against him, made his preparations 
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Of the people who had fled to Hongu from persecutions, 
many were kno^vn to the Malik as honest men A few 
of them agreed to ]om us as gmdes and informers, but we 
had to exerase great care m this matter, that such uere 
m no way connected with the wild tnbesmen Such things 
happened many times before — Afghanistan for instance — 
with most unfortunate results 

In connection with this subject, an incident occurred 
m one of our picket-camps to which I alluded before As 
a prelunmary, I must explam that from the time we marched 
from the railway termmus at Kushalgarh, the Force was 
destitute of vegetable supphes of every kmd, but the 
Gurkhas— men from the hills — soon discovered a substitute 
m the shape of a speaes of wild spinach — called by them 
sag, that was found growing m certam damp places among 
the rocks One day a couple of Gurkhas ventured out a 
distance from the stockade m the direction of some rocks 
for the purpose of gathermg this sag On the way they 
met an old man coming hrom that direction with a large 
basket of the stufE on his back On bemg questioned, he 
said it ^vas for sale to the troops The two Gurkhas were 
so pleased to be saved the trouble of the journey and 
gathermg of the sag, that they bought as much as they 
required and returned to the stockade well pleased, bnngmg 
the old fellow with them 

Wlule wandering about the camp with his big basket 
r ailing out " sag ” — he was observed by one of the refugees,, 
who qmetly approaching a Bntish Officer of the Gurkhas, 
passing on some busmess, made a sign to attract his 
attention and whispered the word “ jassoos " (spj*) — 
pomtmg to the sag seller — ” I know hun well, I have 
known him for years, he is Gulam Kabir, one of the 
' Sirdar’s ’ men ” 
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The Officer calling to a few of his men, m his zeal, made 
the mistake of nmnmg towards the se^ seller, who observmg 
them threw down his basket and dashed away towards 
the hills at a pace that belied the appearance of decrepit 
old age that he had affected But though he showed an 
uncommon turn of speed, one of the active little Gurkhas 
was quickly overtakmg him At last, seeing that he had 
no chance of escapmg between the rocks, he stopped, and 
drawmg the long Khyber kmfe concealed under his rags, 
turned to meet his pursuer, who had outstnpped his com- 
rades, and seemg the tnbesman at bay, promptly engaged 
hun m as pretty a duel as one would wish to see. 

The tall Pathan wieldmg his long kmfe m the tnbal, 
scientific manner, while the active httle Gurkha's cat-like 
manoeuvres and the cunnmg sweep of his deadly kukn, 
countered the long reach of the other’s thrust, but the 
clumsy army boots worn by all troops was a handicap, 
compared with the light sandals of the tnbesman , with 
the result that on account of an unfortunate shp, the Gurkha 
stumbled badly, which gave the Pathan an openmg of which 
he promptly took advantage, by throwing himself on the 
Gurkha and bui3nng the long knife m his neck But his 
success did not avail him much, for by then the other Gurkhas 
had closed around him, and m a moment he was down and 
disarmed 

It was as much as the Officer could do to prevent the 
Pathan from bemg carved to pieces by the kukns of the 
others Thinking that valuable mformation might be obtamed, 
he ^vas made prisoner, and hauled off to the picket-stockade 
followed by the others carrymg the wounded Gurkha, who 
was not expected to hve 

WTien the disgusting rags and grease were stripped from 
the prisoner he was found to be a powerful young ttiati of 
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about thirty-five years of age WTien confronted \vith the 
man who had recognized him as Gulam Kabir, he only 
laughed sarcastically and remarked, " Stera masha, Ihrahim, 
sia waroar sUt sera zir khahra ba kat " (" Greetmp, 
Ibrahim, your brother will soon speak to j'ou”) me aning , 
that his brother, who was also one of the " Sirdar's ” men, 
would kill him m revenge 

Amvmg at the stockade, I, being the only man who 
spoke Pukhtu, was sent for to act as mterpreter, but after 
half an hour's talk with the man no satisfactory information 
could be obtamed He would only laugh and jeer at us, 
until I gave him to understand that he was to be hanged 
and afterwards his body burned m a pig's skm Those 
fanatical Mohomadans have no fear of death by hangmg 
alone , but the subsequent disposal of his body m connection 
with the pig's skin, would not only be a defimte prohibition 
to his entermg “ bahslit " — the heaven of aU his hopes 
and dreams — but would be his eternal damnation m 
dozok (hell) 

The threat of the pig's skm seemed to sober the fellow 
He stopped his jeering and m a serious tone asked me w'hat 
mformation we wanted firom him I explamed We wished 
to find out all about the " Sirdar " — Where he vras at the 
present time’ His usual haunts’ His mtentions’ The 
way to his pnnapal stronghold ’ — and so forth 

He promised to give us all the mformation we asked 
for if we would let him go This I told him was out of the 
question, as he had killed one of our men, and even by the 
law of his own land, a hfe for a life would be exacted 
After a minute's thought he spoke agam, saymg that he 
imderstood the law, but at least we could promise against 
the apphcation of the pig’s skm and bummg after his death 
This we could do Then he gave us quite a budget of 
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information m connection with his master and his ways of 
hfe, all of which was carefully written down Afterwards, 
we found— as I expected at the tune— that there was 
a pound of fiction to every gram of truth m the man’s 
statement 


However, it was decided to hang the man, but the 
Officer-m-charge of our stockade bemg nervous about 
takmg the responsibihty, suggested sendmg him under 
escort to the Bngade Headquarters , but the Gurkha 
Jemadar quietly remarked that his men were very angry 
about the death of their comrade and were of a mmd tn 
take the law mto their own hands, which would be the cause 
of then getting into senous trouble , for if the spy was 
sent ofi under an escort there would not be the slightest 
doubt but that the sepoys would ded with him en route Of 
course, they would report on arrival that the man had killed 
hunself rather than be hanged, or some such story— but 
it would not dear them, as anyone who knew the Gurkhas 
would not be misled by such a report It would be best 
to hang the man out of hand m the authorised manner 
accordmg to Military Law— that the proper death of a spy 
was that of hangmg The Of&cer was convmced, and gave 
orders for the hangmg to take place at once On receiving 
the order, the Gurkhas gleefully set about the matter A 
long rope was provided by the lashing together of a couple 
of our transport salunds, or loadmg ropes Suddenly it 
was found that, owing to the nature of the country which 
was composed of rock and low-lying scrub, not a tree 
could be found on which to carry out the operation Of 
course, a firing party at a dozen paces could obviate the 
mconvenience, but such an honourable “ send-ofE " for a 
spy could not be entertamed for a moment Hangmg was 
the traditional method, and hang in g it should be Some- 
one pomted to the jumble of rocks about a quarter of a 
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mile away, one of which would serve the purpose, as a 
sharp-pomted angle projected to an extent of about ten 
feet and at a height of twenty-five or thirty feet from 
the ground 

It was qmte obvious that our Officer had a penchant 
for a certain t5q)e of Amencan fiction in connection with 
methods of lynching, for he suddenly conceived the idea 
of adopting a sample of it He called for one of my trans- 
port mules , I picked one of my best, though somewhat 
unruly pets Full instructions were then given to a 
Havildar, and ten men who, with the pnsoner m their midst, 
hands bound behmd, marched oil towards the mound of 
rocks, followed by one of the muleteers leadmg “Old Smoker,” 
our most aristocratic mule, the proud leader of his troop 

Having amved at the place of execution, the rope was 
fixed round the prisoner’s neck and he was lifted on to the 
mule, who after a sidelong glance of suspicion and disgust 
at the ragged specunen he was expected to carrj^, laid back 
his ears and snorted mdignantly, to thmk that he, a respect- 
able mule and leader of his troop, should be forced to 
partiapate m such a degrading exhibition, the atmosphere 
of which had a nasty smell 

With his nder, he was led under the overhangmg rock 
on to which an active httle Gurkha, takmg the end of the 
long rope, began to climb with the mtention of lashing it 
to the projecting pomt The idea bemg, that when all 
was ready the mule would get a slap on the rump, causmg 
him to canter away leavmg the spy hangmg there But 
in this case there was a confirmation of the old proverb — 
the “shp" bemg the long rope that shpped from the 
Gurkha’s hand as he struggled to fix it to the rock and to 
keep his precarious balance at the same tune The shock 
of the wngglmg coils on to " Old Smoker’s ” hmd quarters 
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did not appear to mollify his already ruffled temper, for 
with a squeal and a lashmg out of flymg hoofs he 
scattered the escort, and before he could be stopped, had 
cleared a way for himself and his bound nder, as he bolted 
at a maddening speed, accelerated by the whirlmg, dancmg 
coils of the long rope jerkmg behind, and slappmg his 
hind quarters 

Whether it was that the Pathan, who, like all his people, 
was an excellent rider, managed with his knees to guide the 
mule in the direction he wished to go, one could not say, but 
the fact was that in less than a mmute they had both dis- 
appeared among the rocks, before the armed Gurkhas had 
sufficiently recovered from then: surprise and confusion 
caused by the charging and kicking mule, could get a steady 
shot at him What a fiasco * I The spy had not only 
escaped, but impudently borrowed my best mule to aid 
him I say, " borrowed ” advisedly, for on mspectmg my 
mule Imes next morning I found old " Smokey " m his 
own "standing” on the right of his troop How he had 
disposed of his rider we did not find out for many days 

Our Brigadier appeared to have got tired of waiting for 
the " Sirdar ” to make a move, but under the circumstances 
I considered the " Sirdar’s ” tactics were just what they 
should be, for he had supplies to last his whole Force for a 
very long period, and his position — ^though not altogether 
impregnable — was such that it would take a strong and 
well-equipped Force of troops mured to mountam warfare 
to dislodge him 

It now seemed as if the sense of the old fable, regarding 
the Mountain and Mohomet, would have to be accepted as 
an example If the “ Sirdar ” would not show his face to 
us, we would have to show our's to him So it was that the 
day followmg the hanging fiasco, we received orders to 
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break camp and join up with Nos 2 and 3 stockades, at a 
pomt ten miles to the north of our then present position, 

where all three Forces under command of Bngadier F 

would move as No. 1 Column up the N W salient of the 
Gulistan range, which was understood to be the ptcd-a-terre 
of the enemy. Our Column was composed of a regiment 
of Gurkhas, another of Sikh pioneers, a third regiment of 
Bengal Infantry, three guns of the Hazara j\Iountam Batterj^ 
two Squadrons of Indian Cavalry and a detachment of 
Bntish signallers, m addition to about 3,000 transport 
mules and camels 

Our Ime of march led up through the dr}^ stony bed of 
a nver, through a wilderness of low hills, cnss-crossed into 
a tangled maze of ravmes, where excellent facilities for 
attacks on our supply convoys appeared to many of us who 
had had previous experience of such, too ob\uous to be 
overlooked by the hawk-eyed tnbesmen 

We were pushed at a rapid pace, as it v'as imperative 
that we amve before nightfall at a certam pomt agreed 
upon in conjunction with the Commander of No 2 
Column 

It was while rounding a bend of the river-bed where 
the clifis drew m so as to form a narrow defile, that we had 
our first meetmg with the tnbesmen, whose mtentions, 
undoubtedly, were to take toll of our convoy that, vuth our 
escort of Gurkhas, distnbuted at mtervals along the hne, 
stretched backwards for a distance of half a mile or more 
behmd the mam body of our troops that had already gone 
ahead to some considerable distance, without hmdrance 
Even our “ leadmg ” troop of mules was permitted to pass, 
when suddenly a body of about fifty tnbesmen dashed 
out of a deep millah leadmg from the hills, where evidently 
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they had been hiding until the Coluinn had passed, and 
being safe from strong opposition, they could have the 
convoy at their mercy 

Bv vray of mtroduction, th^ fired a scattered volley 
into our hne of mules, and a number of them dashed among 
our men slashmg and hackmg with their long swords while 
others got busy dnvmg the loaded animals mto the nullah, 
from where they could be pushed through the hills and 
maze of ravmes towards their hidmg place , but their plans 
'\cre not permitted to develop, for on re-entenng the nullah 
thev came under a steadj^ and well-directed fire firom one of 
our " flankmg ” pickets, who from then position high up 
among the rocks that bordered the nver-bed, were well 
'iiuated to inflict considerable punishment on them Those 
that had re-entered the nullah were ruthlessly picked ofi by 
our men without a chance of retaliation. In the meantnne^ 
a number of our Gurkha escort from front and rear had 
humed along the Ime of animals to the pomt of attack, 
with the result of there bemg little chance of then escape — 
though a ^e^v did manage to get away They lost twenty-one 
in killed and wounded, while sixteen were taken prisoners 
The Khyber knives and long swords of the mountam men 
accounted for half a dozen of our muleteers, who, bemg un- 
armed, could only defend themselves from the swordsmen 
by peltmg them with stones and dodgmg m and out through 
then mules 

From the prisoners taken, qmte a lot of useful mformation 
was collected that materially helped us to convince the 
" Sirdar ” that he was not qmte the invmable power that 
he wnshcd the Frontier to beheve 

After five or six da3’s’ strenuous skiimishmg through 
the hills, and several encounters with snipers and small 
parties of the enemy, wherem a few dozen men w’ere lost on 
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■both sides, our Column went mto " standmg camp ” on a 
wide plateau above the small village of Gwadar and about 
five hundred feet above a branch of the SJipagh Suid (or 
■" Sixth River ”), which at this pomt made a horseshoe-bend 
that was to our camp a natund defence on three sides 

Column No 2 took strategic possession of a pomt 
towards the south, that would prevent any attempted 
operations by the enemy m the direction of Baliamm or 
Hongu 

After a few da 3 rs, findmg our supphes of fodder runnmg 
low, we thought it tune to do something about it One of 
our mule Duffadars, an old Afridi Pathan, Miran Gul by 
name, who had lived m these parts sometime pnor to his 
jommg the Army, informed us that we would be able to 
get plenty of gram and fodder by foraging through the 
deserted villages and caves, many of which were about the 
vicmity The information proved most useful, for the very 
next day, taking twenty mules and a small escort of a dozen 
Gurkhas, we went out under the old Dufiadar’s gmdance 
and returned m the afternoon with full loads, which mcluded 
a quantity of excellent barley Our first venture bemg 
so successful, we were encouraged to further efforts which 
•contmued satisfactorily for several days 

One cold and snowy morning vre set out with forty 
mules and an escort of Gurkhas. After sending out half 
a dozen " flank " scouts on each side, we proceeded up the 
river-bed for a few miles, then signalling to our scouts to 
move accordingly on our flank We then turned up through 
a narrow valley that trusted away to the nght, presently 
leadmg us to open ground upon a fair-sized but qmte 
deserted village 

Undoubtedly the qualil^^ of the " Sirdar’s " proieclion 
seemed to be of a peculiar brand to have such a stiange effect 
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of the manv narrow and mired-rp berween the emnrr 
noises, mar I was s^riled Iw the soind of a wMiTOerhig 
rm" mat might have been ibar of a woman- I stood still 
frr a moment lisreimg for its repetition or some further 
srmi, bit before I coild mad an explanation for fe catse, 
a horseman, holding a btmdle of some hind before Mm, 
issnei oir, or wiar semred to be a walled but ron 3 e» 


enoiosire, and bore down on me "nfm a nsb ann snlatterins 
lane, in addhfon to being more fnaT) anMe- 
leep m snovw slish, was nor wide enoi:^ for a jtmap to one 
£:ie, so me onlv alrerrative was to ilrow’ mvsdf dat in the 
min : nnovrmg weJ that rhe horse vrohld jrmp over withont 
.oi ormg me. In a second the horse ard rider wk's rotmd 
a corner anc oir of sghr- Qmcklv ^nng to, I drew mr 
revo.ver anc nred three shots m qiich succesion as a wamin? 
10 cir escort posted oirsde. I was scarcdy on mv feet. 
•>-en me cmon or a rode told me that rhev were on the alen. 
5 cramn.mg oit or rne labyrinth of croohed Ians as fast and 
ss her. I coild, I made mv w^ towards the point mom 
* nere me report came. There I fomd three GnrM^ 
1 -nen rides, and m tn^ midst the dgcre of a 
— nesian -j-ng on me srotmd, while a tonsled-haired pw l 
of aboir thirteen or fourteen vrars of age, with a wild look 
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of fear in her strange grey eyes, huddled against the low uall 
a few paces to one side It happened, that on heanng my 
revolver shots, the Gurkhas were in a moment standing 
with then rifles at the ready, and as soon as the horse dashed 
past from among the houses, one of them raised his nfle 
and shot the nder m the back He pitched headlong oil 
the horse carrymg the bundle, that happened to be the 
little gnl, mth him The home, without a saddle and with a 
piece of rope for a bndle, twisted about his head and muzzle, 
did not await events, but broke away, and m less than a 
nunute had disappeared up the ravine 

A movement from the man on the ground showed that 
he was still ahve On bemg turned face upwards, he gasped 
the few words " Odo, obo ra kra ” (“ Water, give me water ”) 

[ took a water-bottle from one of the muleteers and raismg 
his head, got him to drmk what he could , with the remamder, 
I washed the blood flecks from his hps and chm He closed 
lus eyes and seemed to rest for a few mmutes, then lookmg 
np, slowly moved his hand as if to speak. Bendmg close,. 
T managed to catch the whispered words — "La phaln m, 
depah shan mur shawal, kha di * " (" Dymg like this, is better 
ihan bemg hanged ”) The exertion brought a rush of blood 
from his hps, a convulsion of his body, and he was dead i 
But, from the words uttered, I at once recognized him as 
OUT fnend, the spy, who, through a tnck of fate, and with 
the hdp of old " Smokey ", the mule, escaped bemg hanged 
in the foot-hills some days ago 

The muleteers dug a grave and buned the tnbesman 
down by the nver, after which we loaded the mules 
and made our way back to camp, well satisfied with 
our foraging 

I tned to obtam an explanation from the gnl, but failed^ 
for it seemed that the shock and fnght of the tumble ofl the 
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hoise, had shattered what few wits she might have had I 
pkced her m the charge of our old Dufiadar, who being one 
of her own people would be more likely to get her to talk on 
our return journey, and in this I surmised correctly. 

On arrival, it chanced that the Bngade Major met us at 
the stockade bamer and stopped to have a word regardmg 
our foragmg expedition. Speaking of the shooting madent 
and death of the spj*, he looked at the girl and enquired 
as to what I intended to do with her ? My idea was 
that the Bngadier would naturally want a report of all 
such happenmgs 

" Well, Sn ” — I commenced, " The General will ” 

“ Xo, he won’t,” he dnly remarked, " and I wouldn't 
adiTse you to take her to him,” sa 5 Tng which, he passed on 
with a sarcastic grm I resolved to follow his advice 

As soon as our mules were unloaded and attended to, I 
looked up the old Dufiadar, who, in the meantune, saw that 
the girl had been fed and cleaned up a bit after her eiq>enence 
This IS her story as told by herself 

"We were of the people of the village of Narkote — 
the other side of the Koh-Sadagh — ^my kther and I I am 
Phazooh. M}' httle brother died in the snow, and I am my 
father's only child His bu^ess was all with horses — 
buying and selhng. The wicked men of the ' Sirdar ' came 
one dat* and forcibly took away much property and goods 
belonging to our people They killed' Gul Raza, the Mahk, 
and Rassool Khan, the shroff, and took his two daughters 
avaj*. M}’ father and I, with Phaloo, our mare, the only 
one of our horses left to us — I myself reared her from a 
bacha — we managed to hide m the bruz-garh (wolf-cave) 
beyond the nver and made our escape durmg the night 
Two da3'5 and nights we travelled through the hills, hidmg 
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by day in the gelhs (ravines), intending to get to Hongu 
The third day we met a very bad man who said he wanted 
Phaloo, but my father refused him The man suddenly 
drew the peshkhauzs from his kummar and killed my father 
with a stab He took our horse and havmg mounted, pulled 
me up too, saymg that the great and good ‘ Sirdar ’ wanted 
me for his wife He carried me for two dajre to the place 
where you found us " 

Her experience was m no way unusual m those parts, 
especially m the “ Sirdar’s ” reign, as a “ Protector " 

One of the gmdes, a respectable old man, by name 
Mian Gul, who had suffered at the hands of the " Sudar," 
and who now volunteered to help us m huntmg down the 
firebrand, took charge of the gul until the return of the next 
empty convoy, when there would be an opportunity of 
sendmg her to Hongu 

Late that night orders xrore received that our Column 
was to be spht mto three Forces and would march separately 
early next mommg m different duections, all convergmg on 
the northern Gulistan range The Force under the command 

of Colonel F , to which I with 400 mules was attached, 

consisted of two Gurkha regiments, one Pioneer and one 
Gurkha, a Squadron of Native Cavalry, two Mountam Guns, 
a detachment of Bntish S^naUers and Medical Details 

Our Ime of march was along the nver-bed fortunately, 
on account of the w'atermg, until we sighted the village of 
Sarfulla, on a distant height, with its three strongly built 
" watch ” and defence towers 

That night we encamped by the nver and m an 
exceedingly unfortunate position as far as strategj’^ might 
be considered, for besides a rough and shallow trench 
perimeter and our outlymg sentries, wre had no defence 
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About 9 p m , while paying a visit to my mule-lmes, 
the Duffadar quietly told me that Mian Gul, our old gmde, 
wished to speak with me I did not know that the old man 
had accompanied our Force, I thought he would have been 
at Headquarters 

Approachmg his tent, I threw back the flap as I called 
his name I was a little surprised to find myself face to 
face with the Wazin girl of the previous day’s adventure 

" Hallo I " I exclaimed, " you here ’ ” 

" Sthera musha, Sahib,” she saluted, "Mian Gul told 
me that I could not go to Hongu until the camel convoy 
came ” 

" ^^^lere is Mian Gul ? ” I asked 

"He has gone to speak with Zardan Gaffoor Munshi 
with the Megar Sahib ” (pohtical) 

At that moment, the old man himself quietly entered 
the tent, and giving the usual salute, said in a low voice, 
" Sahib, I am suspicious, and I am afraid Please sit down 
and I will explam Don’t mmd the gul, she is with us ” 

As soon as we were seated on a couple of old rugs, 
he began 

Sahib, all day as we travelled through country with 
which I am well acquamted, even as this little gul is, who 
always accompamed her father on his busmess, I took note 
of many circumstances that strangers would not see, or if 
they did, would not understand I said nothmg until just 
after dark, I took careful note through the durbin, of the 
many lights and great unusual activity that can be observed 
in Sarfulla No village m all the land is accustomed to 
showing such light. Sahib — ^it is for a purpose What is 
the purpose ’ I feel sure that it is to attract the attention 
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from some other affair Those de\nls may even consider 
that we will send troops up there to attack, where there 
are but a few people, w’hile they will make an attack on 
our camp Sahib, thinkmg this, I went a w'hile ago to 
speak with the Munshi Zardan Gaffoor, who is assistant to 
Intazam, that he might w'am the Megar Sahib On 
commg to his tent, I could see him through the half-closed 
door seated on a mat, readmg a small paper by the hght of 
a lantern At the same moment a man of the Gurkhas 
came qmckly, shoutmg, " Ho ' Munshi " I saw the piece 
of paper shp from the Munshi’s hand, as he sprang to his 
feet and came to the tent door 

" The Sahib wants 3’ou, j^ou are to come at once,” the 
Gurkha exclaimed As the Munshi started to accompanj: 
the sepoy, he saw' me and called back — " Wait here, Mian 
Gul, I w'lU return soon ” 

"Sahib, I have had from the begmnmg a suspicion 
of that man After lookmg about, I entered his tent and 
picked up the paper I saw him readmg and a leather packet 
that w'as also on the mat I cannot read. Sahib, so I have 
brought them to you, as you are the only Sahib I know 
who is w'ell acquamted with Pukhtu " 

So saymg, he handed me the leather wallet and a folded 
piece of paper 

"Alright, Mian Gul," I rephed, puttmg the packet 
mto my pocket, " I ivill look at them bj'-and-by " 

After a little further com'ersation with the old man 
and the gurl, I letumed to my tent and sat down to worrj* 
through the papers Half an hour later, I had not the 
shghtest doubt as to the Munshi's treachery Ha\Tng 
stuffed the papers mto my podcet and picked up mj* revolver 
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belt, I \\as about to start for the Bngade Major’s tent, when 
I heard a clatter of hoofs outside It was my old Duifadar 
who appeared to be very excited about somethmg I was 
not surprised about his exatement, when I heard what he 
had to say “Sahib," he exclaimed m a hoarse whisper 
as he looked about in the darkness, “ Mian Gul is dead,, 
stabbed through the heart, even at the door of bs tent. 
The girl know's all " 

“ \Miere is she ? I asked 

" In my own tent, with two of our own men 
'guardmg' her" 

" Come,” I said, “ we can talk to her later Does she 
know w'ho stabbed him ’ ” 

“ Yes," he gasped, as we ran, " the Munshi " 

In a very few mmutes we were at the Bngade Major’s 
tent and found hun asleep He swore — " like a soldier ’’ — 
on bemg w’akened up, but when he grasped the situation, 
his movements w'ere also " soldier-hke ’’ 

Men were sent to arrest the Munsb, but he was no- 
where to be found In less than twenty mmutes, eveiy 
man m camp that could hold a nfle and bayonet was 
crouched m the perimeter trench, wraitmg for whatever 
might happen , while a hundred sharp-eyed Gurkhas lav 
among the rocks around the camp at a distance of about 
four or fi\e hundred yards, eadi man havmg beside Tnm a 
bundle of dry ^vood, a box of matches, and a pmt bottle 
of kerosene oil 

The mght w'as dark and bitterly cold, with an icy sleet 
whippmg through the silent and see ming ly sleepmg camp 
that had every appearance of bemg qmte unsuspicious of 
attack from without, or trouble of any kmd. 
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While waiting events, I took the opportunity of having 
a word with the girl r^arding the murder of Mian Gul. 
Froceedmg to the Duffadar’s tent, on each side of which a 
hefty muleteer sat on guard, I found her on the floor mapped 
m a mule blanket On assurmg her that she had nothing 
to fear, she, in a tremblmg voice, told me her story as 
follows — 

“ Sahib, you had left the tent but a few mmutes, \\hen 
someone came in and called ‘ Mian Gul ' 0, Sahib, he ^^a& 
so good and kmd to me, he was as my own dear grandfather 
who lives m Bahamm ” 

" It’s the Munshi,” he whispered, " hide yourself under 
the rugs ” 

" I rolled myself up in the old blanket and crouched 
down m the comer He then answered the man outside, 
that he was commg, and having put out the hght of our 
little lamp, went outside I heard the man ask for the return 
of some papers which Mian Gul demed havmg The man 
cursed, and called him a har and a thief, then there was the 
sound of a groan and somethmg heavy fell agamst and 
very nigh brought down the tent Hearmg someone movmg 
about m the dark and cursing to himself, I became very 
fnghtened, and quietly lifting the edge of the tent, rolled 
outside The man who came mto the tent, relit the lamp, 
and while he searched about he was cursmg all the time. 
After a while, he went away and I crept around to the front 
of the tent where I found that my dear friend was Ijnng 
dead I then ran to the tent of Meeran Gul, and told 
hun all " 

Hardly had the girl finished her story, when the tension 
of waitmg was shattered by a crackle of nfle fire heard from 
the other side of the camp, that told us that our “ out-l 3 rmg " 
pickets were on the alert. A mmute or two later, glimmers 
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of flame shot up from a hundred pomts around, and by the 
lime some of the pickets came running back to the penmeter, 
the dancing flames of a hundred little viood flares had lit up 
the surroundmgs quite sufficiently to show our men, where 
and vhat to Are at 

The pickets reported the presence of a crowd of tribes- 
men creepmg up through the rocks from the direction of the 
river-bed, with the obvious mtention of attackmg the camp 
on tuo sides, as some hundreds of them had been deflected 
tov ards the higher and rockier ground on the left face of 
the stockade 

Seemmgly, not understandmg our— to them— 
habit of remammg silent under such circumstances, the 
tnbesmen evidently fearing that the firmg of our outposts 
"might awake our sleeping camp," resolved to attack at 
once, by charging over our penmeter m the usual manner 
with their v,ild, saeechmg yelk, that %vere supposed to 
shake the ner\’es of our soldiCTS and put fear m their hearts 

On they came, a uild horde of leapmg, screammg devik, 
the Sight and sound of which "would undoubtedly try the 
ncn.’es of the untramed soldier, but failed to have the desired 
effect on our expenenced men 

Xot a shot ^^as fired, imtil the Fatbans came mto the 
light of the flares, vhen they were saluted with a blaze of 
withering death from a thousand Martmi-Hemy 450 bullets, 
the effect of which left a few hundred of them sprawling 
among the rocks Thinkmg that our men were unprepared, 
this u,as a surprise and checked the chargmg crowd for a 
moment, but this was quite long enough for our men to 
reload and pour another \olley mto the hesitatmg crowrds 
that left many more h mg m the middle spaces between the 
fires and perimeter where they met a wall of bnstlmg 

bavonets 

* 
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Forty or fifty daring spints slashed and cut their way 
through the Pioneers at a weakly defended spot m the trench, 
nnd in their blind rage got among our picketed mules that 
they cut and hacked m a senseless fury, until they were 
suddenly faced by a company of Gurkhas signalled from 
the west side of the camp. With their wicked-lookmg, 
fiashmg kuhries in them tramed hands, they were a match for 
the long swords of the fanatics Someone had set fire to our 
pile of fodder which now threw up a red glow on the weird 
scene The fight, or to be correct — senes of fights — ^between 
the " little men," as we used to call the Gurkhas, and the 
tribesmen was umque of its kmd Here might be seen a 
Gurkha on one side of an mdignant mule that had already 
lost its tail by a sword cut, defendmg himself against a big 
Pathan who tned to cut him down firom across the mule's 
back The Gurkha suddenly bobs down to escape a 
whmlmg sword slash, and divmg under the mule's stomach 
disembowels the big man with a scientific upward slash 
of his temble kuhn In and out, among and over the 
screaming mules, the big and httle men ran, jumped, dodged, 
cursed and fought each other for about twenty mmutes in 
the fiickenng, dancmg, red light of the blazmg fodder pile, 
until not one of the two score of ghazts (fanatics) that got 
inside the perimeter remamed ahve , for, m a fight of that 
kmd, a Gurkha has no use for a wounded enemy The fight 
at the perimeter was viaous and merciless while it lasted, 
but the tnbesmen findmg that their "surpnse" was 
no surpnse at all, m fact ipore like a death trap, beat 
a hasty retreat, leavmg about four hundred dead and 
wounded 

It was no part of the General's scheme to do anythmg 
in the way of pursuing the enemy in the darkness, through 
the hills, m which they were thoroughly at home They 
would have us at their merqr— and very httle of that— so the 
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imamder of the night was spent in binymg our dead, 
and attending to not only our own, but the enemy’s wounded 
also The enemy’s dead had to be left where they lay 
till the mommg 

Next day, sometime about 4 o’clock m the afternoon, 
the Officer m command of our outlymg pickets was 
extremely surprised to obs^e the approach of a small 
party of tribesmen canymg, m addition to a large white 
flag of truce, some kmd of a roughly made litter, m which 
was seated, what appeared to be the figure of a man with 
his head and Moulders enveloped m a doth Neither the 
Officer of the picket, nor any of his men, understood Pukhtu, 
which obhged him to escort the little procession to the 
stockade As they passed I spoke to the man who earned 
the flag, and who appeared to be the leader In answer to 
my question, the fellow gmmed and rephed, " Sahib, this 
IS some of your property that must have strayed from your 
camp Our kmd and benevolent ‘ Sirdar ’ considers it but 
his duty to return it to you ” 

By then the General, who had been mformed of the- 
affair, -with the Bngade Major came on the scene They 
were permitted to enter the penmeter and set down the 
htter One of the tnbesmen whose wounds had been 
attended to, showed cunosity as to what might be the issue, 
and pulled away the doth from over the head of the person 
m the htte* One of our people, with astonishment, 
exclaimed — " The Mun h. • ” — another voice — the wounded 
tribesman who gave us the information — exclaimed — " All 
Beg — ^the ' Sirdar’s ’ cousm ” 

The man looked round with frightened eyes anti pam- 
wracked features, and wdl he might — for both and 
feet had been hacked off, and to complete the operation, his 
tongue had been tom out 
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The leader of the flag of the truce party advanced, and 
in a loud voice exclaimed, “ It is m this way that the great 
* Surdar ’ recompenses a traitor ” Standing near the man, 
I qmetly asked him, *' Who did the Munshi betray ’ ” The 
prompt reply was, " He advised the ' Sirdar ’ — ^his own 
cousm — ^to make the attack last night, as your camp was 
weak and badly defended and that your Officers were totally 
unsuspiaous of our proximity The advice was all wrrong 
as we learnt last night It was a trap set for us by the 
fauj (army), who would pay big money to Ali Beg for his 
treachery ” 

The flag party wrere then permitted to withdraw , but 
there was no help for the “Munshi,” who bled to death 
withm an hour He reaped the reward of his treachery* 

Orders were now issued that our Column would move 
at once m the track of the enemy and do ever5rthing in our 
power to bring the dans to a stand That was not so easy, 
as they, knowing the ranges so well and bemg unencumbered 
with all the service paiaphemaha that wras such a drag on us, 
could move about us through the mountains with such 
ease and celenty that discounted our numbers, eqmpment 
and disciplme Our only chance to bnng them to a stand- 
still somewhere — was strategy of the "Chve v. Watson" 
brand 

The evening of the next day our Column having crossed 
the “ Eoh-i-Sadagh,” encamped above the deserted and 
rumed village of Narkote, but late as it wras, I had to report 
to the Brigade Major that our ammals had had no forage 
smce the day before, our stock having been burnt durmg 
the attack on the camp It wras mcumbent on us to try 
and obtam some from the village a couple of miles away. 
Having obtamed permission, I took thirty mules and a 
Gurkha escort of twenty men Commg to the village, I 
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posted sentries around the place as usual, to prevent a 
surprise by the enemy, parties of which were forever on the 
prowl through the hills, while the muleteers, knowing from 
experience the most likely places to search, scattered through 
the village, and m less than an hour had as much as their 
animals could carry 

While the mules were being loaded up, I, out of 
curiosity, wandered about the rums adminng the handi- 
work of the “ Protector’s ” men The whole place reeked 
of piUage and wanton destruction, sa3mig much for the 
insensate nature of the violence, that strongly mdicated 
its object as being vengeance, more than the desire to loot, 
that is, and always will be, the “ first principles ” with the 
Border bandit 

Passmg by a closed door of what appeared to be one 
of the usual stables or cow-baras, I was rather startled by 
the unmistakable groans of a man inside Thmkmg that 
it was one of my own men, who might have met with an 
accident of some kind, I called out as usual, " Kee hotya 
(What IS the matter ?) Not getting a reply, nor hearing 
any further sound from the bara, I pushed the door and 
found, though not bolted, there was some hinderance to its 
opening, such as a heavy bundle of some kind I tried 
puttmg my shoulder against it but failed, though the shove 
I gave it produced the effect of another groan that conveyed 
the idea of the obstruction bemg the body of a man lymg 
against it I left the door and went round the bora looking 
for some other opemng Immediately b ehind was a heap 
of stable litter over which I climbed towards a small opening 
of about eighteen inches square, probably used for the 
purpose^ of passmg m fodder I was about to go through 
it, when I heard a soft whinny and a moment later was 
looking into the dark eyes of a beautiful grey Wazin mare, 
that, with a pathetic fluttering of nostrils, stretched her 
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lovely neck up towards the opening and did not withdraw 
it when I stroked her muzzle, while her soft " whikkenng ” 
seemed to plead for somethmg Noticmg the dra\vn-back 
nostrils, I knew that the poor thmg was crying for u'ater 
1 resolved to get her out at once While speaking gently 
to her, I was scramblmg through the openmg On looking 
round the empty bara I found, as I suspected, that the obs- 
truction behmd the door was the body of a man — one of the 
tnbesmen ' An occasional groan from him told me that 
he still had some life m him, though from his condition 
it must have been very httle As I was more concerned 
about the mare than about him, I dragged him to one side 
of the door which I opened, then, tummg to the mare which 
seemed to follow my actions with a strange mtensity, 1 
laid hold of the piece of frayed rope that hung about her 
neck, and " makmg much ” of her tned to lead her through 
the door by the side of which the man lay, where I had 
placed him Suddenly she jerked the rope from my hands 
and with an angry squeal, whirled about and with both 
heels planted a murderous kick m the man's nbs, the force 
of which must have shattered whatever bones were left in 
his body from previous attentions, m addition to which, 
had I not restrained her, she undoubtedly would have stamped 
out of hun any hfe that might remam 

After a httle trouble, I managed to get her out of the 
bara and called to some of the muleteers to see to the man 
inside a few mmutes later, they reported that the man 
was dead 

I must confess that, m my mterest and concern for the 
mare, I qmte forgot about the man or how it came to pass 
that he got mto such a state From all appearances, and 
takmg mto consideration the Wazm‘s revengeful assault — 
for that it undoubtedly was — ^provided the only feasible 
explanation of what happened The man couldn't have 
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been her oTmer or master, lor if that \rere so he could 
not possibly have ill-treated her— and iU-ireaiment vras just 
what I suspected The pure Wazm horse is a thorough- 
bred and IS recognised as the most noble, gentle and mtelli- 
gent of its kmd throughout the East When treated with 
kmdness, which anyone who understands a horse cannot 
fail to do, he will return two-fold the affection bestowed 
on Imn , but like the men of ihe Wazui tribe, he knows how 
to deal with anj*one who presumes to ill-treat him 

Hanng got her out of the hara after considerable 
coaxing, I noticed she was staggering with weakness She 
probablj* had neither food nor water for some days One 
of the muleteers brought a fahra feather bucket) of water, 
which she drank in a moment — and whmed for more TjpiaHing 
her down to the shallow water of the nver, I permitted 
her to he down, while we bathed her, after which die 
rdished a feed of barlej* She appeared to be a splendid 
example of her breed and I resolved on returnmg to camp, 
to keep her for myself, if our Bngadier did not consider it 
“ loot ”, which was against orders 

That night, after seeing her wdl fed and groomed, I 
had the mare picketed dose to my tent 

Bemg tired after our long march during the day and 
our "foragmg” expedition m the e\'ening, I was soon 
adeep, but was aTvakened an hour later by the low whinn3Tng 
of the mare mtenmngled with the sound of whispering and 
soft laughter from someone bdimd my tent In half a mmute 
I was outside, gnppmg my revoh*er, but what I saw when 
I stole a look around the tent surprised me exoeedmglj’. 

The Wazin girl, with her arms around the mare's neck, 
whispermg— "Phalooi Oh, my Phalooi” while gurgling 
ivith a mixture of laughter and tears and giving ei^ression 
to all the endearmg terms that the Pukhtu language is 
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capable of, while the mare rubbed her nose against the 
girl's shoulder with a pecuhar httle throaty gurgle and flicker 
of the nostnl that seemed to respond and return the affec- 
tionate greetmg I stared at this tableau for a moment 

" Well, gul,” I said m a quiet voice for fear of disturbmg 
others, " what are you domg here ? ” 

Quickly tummg about, she exclaimed, as tears of 
rapture ran down her cheels — “ Oh, Sahib ' It is my own 
Phaloo • — she has come back to me Allah has sent her • ” 

This gave me somethmg to think about " Tell me agam 
the name of your village ? ” 

" Narkote,” she replied. 

Of course, then I understood The mare after the 
shootmg madent bolted, and naturally made for her own 
home, that had m the meantime been deserted by its 
inhabitants The dead tribesman havmg got sight of her, 
followed, and had probably tned to take her away from her 
own stable, with the result that she m her then nervous 
and excitable state became mtractable The man became 
angry at her resistance and evidently made use of his heavy 
stick to punish or persuade her. A dangerous thmg to do 
The Waztrt must have turned on him with hoof and tooth 
and hterally made pulp of him. Such was the theory, and 
now, it looked as if I would not have the pleasure of bemg 
her owner after all, for, undoubtedly, she belonged to the 
Wazin girl Still I might manage to buy her, but when 
I had given the girl all details m connection with findmg 
her mare, the prospect of buying her did not look at 
all promismg 

Next day, as our Column had made a halt, we received 
instructions to go out on another foraging expedition I 
had my saddle and bndle put on the mare and found her 
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even better than I expected, and that was—the best l At a 
distance of a few miles from camp we turned mto ravmes 
that branched off to either side of the river-bed and tried 
our luck among a number of caves that Imed the sides of the 
ravines, and were most fortunate m our venture, for it was 
to those caves that the people mostly trusted for the pre- 
servation and safe-keeping of their harvestmg 

I found many thmgs of mterest hidden away m those 
underground galleries, many of which were ]omed by passages 
that led from one to another, till lost m a tangled maze that 
proved most difficult to negotiate 

While explormg the pla(%, I left the mare in charge of 
one of our escort, a man of the Pioneers, who sat with her in 
the mouth of one of the caves while she contentedly munched 
a bundle of green grass cut from the river side When all 
the mules were loaded and ready, I told the Havildar-m- 
charge to call m the men of his escort, that had been placed 
as sentnes at several pomts during our foraging operations, 
and to " form-up " with the transport mules for the return 
journey to camp 

\Vhen all was ready, the Havildar reported that one of 
his men, by name Kaur Smgh, was absent It was the 
man m the cave mouth in whose care the Waziri mare was 
left Three or four of us dashed away towards the place 
where the man had been posted We found him lying 
near the rock on which he had been seated, with his loaded 
nfle across his knees He had been stabbed through the 
back His rifle and cartridges were gone, and so was the 
mare i ^the only trace of her bemg her hoof marks that 
led ^not out of the cave — ^but into it, and through what 
we discovered to be a long, dark passage or natural tunnel 
leading mto another and bigger cave, and from that, wmding 
m several directions, but ever upward, until eventually it 
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came out among some big rocks on the hill-side It was by 
this way that the murderer, who had probably been hiding 
m the dark cave, made his escape with the mare For o\ er 
two hours we searched and hunted for some trace of either^ 
but all to no purpose 

On amval m camp with the sepoy's body, a report of 
the circumstance was made to the Officer commanding 
the Pioneers, who just then must have been in a bad temper,, 
for his remarks sounded very much like — “ Serve the fool 
right A man on guard with a loaded nfle m his hand to 

allow hunself to be stabbed A d ^n fine sentry " Later 

in the evening, my old Duffadar told me that the Waz ir 
girl was broken-hearted over the loss of her mare. I s5Tn- 
pathised, of course, but I had no tune to mdulge m regrets, 
for the Column was to move next mommg before daybreak. 
Information had been received that the other two Columns 
were movmg steadily on the heights above Gulistan, where 
it appeared the "Surdar”, being practically surrounded, 
had been forced to retreat, and havmg entrenched himself 
behmd strongly built stone sangars on the heights, resolved 
to try conclusions with our Force 

Our march next day was a tnal of endurance for men 
and animals It was not the distance that troubled us, 
but the nature of the road It was a rambling struggle 
through hundreds of narrow ravmes on account of the 
necessity of keeping cover from the sharp eyes of the tribes- 
men The difficulty of keeping all our details m touch with 
the mam body was great, as on account of the tortuous 
twistings and tummgs of the ravmes, parties of troops and 
transport could not help wandermg mto divergencies 

After a while, these would be compelled to retrace 
their steps and get m touch with their detail parties the 
best way they could 
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It was a tiled and hungry Force that straggled into a 
semblance of camp late that evening' No tents were pitched, 
no fires lit, and our only food was what we carried m our 
haversacks, for we expected to be on our way again as 
soon as the first glow of daybreak would help us through 
the ravines 

That day, after false alarms of attack and a good many 
retreats findmg our way back to the direction we were 
constantly losmg as we struggled through the wilderness 
of hills, valleys and nver-beds, we managed to pick up 
•" heho ” communication with No 2 Column who were already 
in the strategic position assigned to them by the General 
and only awaitmg our amval to make a simultaneous attack 
on the fortified heights held by the “ Sirdar ” 

While supenntendmg the feedmg of my mules that 
evening, the DufEadar informed me that the Wazin girl 
refused to wait any longer for the camel convoy and had left 
camp that mornmg before daybreak The old Duffadar 
had given her an old blanket and a supply of food that would 
last her for a few days 

I certainly did not like the idea of her running the risk 
of falhng mto the clutches of some of the prowhng tribes- 
men, but all the same I was glad to know that she was out 
of camp, for havmg brought her m, I was, m a certam sense, 
responsible for her. I advised the Duffadar not to say any 
more about her, beyond that she had gone to Baliamm 
to some relations 

We got through that mght m the same Tnassfir as the 
previous, but m better humour, notwithstandmg the bitter, 
'Cold, icy wmds screammg through the mountains, for all 
knew that we were at last come to gnps wth the " Sirdar " 
and his tribesmen 
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By 11 o'clock the next morning our Column was 
in its appomted place We had no knowledge of the position 
of our other Force, but it Avas understood that our General, 
who had had considerable ^qienence m these Frontier ex- 
peditions, had made his dispositions carefully 

Our Column crept throi^h the low mtUaJis from the 
east and took up positions immediately under the brow 
of a rocky range and about 800 yards from the “ Surdar's ” 
sangars Our Mountam Guns came mto action at once 
Though the range was just nght, little mipression could be 
made on the well-arranged sangars, as we, being lower, our 
shells either ^vere qmte mnocuous agamst walls six feet thick, 
or flew over the hiU-top and exploded harmlessly lower down 
the other side Our Forces were then moved behmd the 
lower range to a position south and nearer to the enemy's 
It was at once understood that an attempt would be made 
to take the hiU by stonn But to anyone who had ex- 
penence m such matters, the difficulty of the job was- 
apparent, and even if the attempt was successful, there 
was no doubt as to the cost of ^'lctoIy 

Three full regunents m skumishmg order began the 
ascent on the south, while our guns on the south-east still 
kept the tribesmen behmd their sangars until our men were 
half way up the hill One regunent remamed as a " support ” 
when the attackmg force dashed over an mtermediate nse 
and came under a withenng Are from the sangars Matters 
now became senous • Twice they were compelled to retreat 
to the shelter of the nse, where they were remforced by 
their supports Then with a cheer, the four regiments, 
each carefully selecting its own pomt of advance, dashed 
over the nse once more and advanced by rushes of half 
companies, while the second half covered their advance 
by a hea\’y and well-directed fire agamst the sangars above 
They got to within four hundred j-ards of the sangars, where 
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the ascent was most difficult and the fire from the two 
inward curvmg horns of the stone breastwork was so heavy 
and well directed that more than two hundred of our men 
were already lymg dead and wounded on the hiU-side. The 
ascent bemg so steep and the haste of the assault so great, 
that the men, completely out of breath, were by then not 
able to move faster than a scramblmg walk. Our Mountain 
Battery had ceased fire as our Infantry neared the sangars ' 
the gunners, watchmg with anxiety the progress of the 
assault, were surprised to observe some hundreds of the 
tnbesmen, m answer to sipals from higher up, suddenly 
retreat from their position behmd the defences and rush 
towards the brow of the hill, where evidently they were 
surprised to discover that our 2nd Column had succeeded 
m scalmg the northern face of the range while they were 
actively engaged m defending then sangars on the south. 
The tnbesmen, face to fcice with two regiments of Gurkhas 
that had crept up through rock and scrub, and their funous 
attack from such an unsuspected quarter threw them into 
a confusion that threatened to be their undoing. Following 
the Gurkhas were two Indian regiments. This diversion, 
and the obvious confusion of the enemy, put fresh heart 
mto our men, who made a last great effort and closed with 
the tnbesmen on their own sangars But those devils, 
though meetmg an occasional check, are not easily over- 
come, as was now proved by their stubborn defence of the 
sangars, where they made a doggedly determmed stand, 
and as our men closed m on them from two sides, fought 
them hand to hand Sword, dagger and pistol — against 
nfle, bayonet and huhn f 

At about 3 m the aftranoon, the " Sirdar ” clearly 
seemg that the fight was gomg against him, appeared to 
have given his signal of sauveqmpeut,'' for the tnbesmen 
reluctantly retreated and began to scatter through the rocks 
and ravmes m every direction. 
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One party of about fifty, seemg our Mountam Batter}', 
seemmgly unsupported, took cover at a distance of h\o 
hundred yards and opened a galling fire on our gimners, 
A. few of whom, bemg slow to see the danger, were shot do^ra, 
but the remamder quickly got under cover and promptly 
rephed with then* carbmes, resultmg m a nice little duel for 
the space of quarter of an hour An instance of the tribes- 
men’s sharp shootmg was when Major G , commandmg 

the Battery, having occasion to direct the fire of a couple 
of hifi gunners, stretched out his hand m the direction 
mtended, but quickly withdrew it to stare for a second 
nt his palm, through which a tnbesman's bullet had 
drilled a hole 

" Well, now ' ” he remarked m a remmiscent tone, 
" that proves my dear old Mother was right She always 
told me it was very rude to pomt • ” 

Having assisted him m knotting a handkerchief about 
his hand, he contmued his mstructions to his men, who 
after losmg half a dozen, were begmnmg to feel the position 
as becommg senous, when a couple of sections of skumish- 
ing Gurkhas suddenly appeared over the ndge to the left 
of the tnbesmen, who after leavmg half a dozen of theu: 
number dead among the rocks, disappeared after the rest 

As the men of our Columns were by now dead beat 
from, hunger, thust and fatigue, the old traditional tactics 
of pursumg the beaten and fleemg enemy would have been 
useless m such a country So the whole Force, after 
posting pickets, just settled do\t'n where they ^^’ere and 
made what provision they could for the food and rest they 
were so badly m need of 

Undoubtedly, we had beaten the "Sirdar” and his 
tribesmen, but the cost was heavj' enough on our side, but 
more than double on that of the enemy’s 
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Our Force now went mto "standing camp,” which 
constituted Headquarters on the Gulistan heights, but 
sent out several strong detachments to scour the ranges 
for the purpose of locatmg or huntmg down any parties of 
the enemy that might still be holdmg together with the 
object of attacks on our convoys and the usual snipmg 

It was on one of our convoy from Bahamm to SaifuUa- 
Dara that Sergeant Phehm O’Flynn had an experience of 
the " smper ”, that considerably annoyed him The day was 
hot and our march was long, over ugly country boastmg of 
no road, but plenty of boulders and sand, conditions 
productive of an unquenchable thirst “Riding up to my 
position at the head of the convoy, he asked me if I could 
let hun have some water from my bottle Taking it from 
my hand, he emptied it mto his own bottle, that contamed 
a dram of "proof” rum He passed it to me, saymg, 
" Have a dhrop. It wiE buck y’ up ” I had a " dhrop ” 
and found it good, then passed the bottle back to hun, 
Holdmg it at arm’s length, he began to tell me of some snipmg 
that had occurred at the rear of the convoy, and how he 
and the escort had bravely rephed He put the bottle 
to his lips, withdrawing it agam, as if to3ung with and 
prolongmg the pleasurable feehng he anticipated of a glonous 
dnnk But — ^before a drop of hquor had wet his bps, a 
sniper’s bullet screamed past, after perforating the bottle 
and stnkmg it from his hand, but notwithstanding the 
celenty of his dive after it, every drop of the longed-for 
elixir was lost In his anger and vexation, he kicked the 
shattered bottle and mdulged m ten mmutes of the pictur- 
esque eloquence a Connaught Ranger is very capable of 
producing > < 

Of the wounded pnsonem we gathered m after the 
battle, several offered their services m the hunting down of 
their Master,” who had made them great promises. 
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Whether it was done out of gratitude for doctonng their 
wounds, or hope for pardon for their connection mth and 
participating in their Surdar's ” villainous depredations — 
whatever it was — ^not only did our General accept their 
assistance, but promised to pardon and even offered a big 
reward to those who succeeded m his capture 

For days we received mformation that he was in dire- 
stiaits, for in addition to his own tribesmen— now his 
enemies — hundreds of peasants and cultivators who, uith 
them f amilie s, had lost their homes and suffered at his hands, 
rose agamst him , so that throughout the ranges he found no 
one to trust — not a friend— no safety — no restmg place. 
Truly his sms were finding him out i 

And so the hunt went merrily on for a month or so, 
durmg which time our scattered *' flymg ” detachments were 
kept active m them chase of the scattered tnbesmen 

It happened that we were agam m the vicmity of Narkote 
village, where we had previously found fodder and gram 
plentiful. 

One evening, on a return journey after a successful 
“ foragmg ” expedition a few miles further up the nver- 
bed, we deaded, as it was gettmg late, to take a short cut 
over some lower hills, instead of the longer and rougher 
road by the nver-bed One of our escort, whose duty it was 
to keep a couple of hundred yards m advance, returned 
to report that he had seen a lone horseman qmetly emerge 
from an adjoining ravme and nde up through a narrow 
defile that would run paralld to the route on our left Callmg 
to the old Duffadar and the Havildar ^ve crept to the top of 
the rise that looked down mto the defile mentioned and uere 
just m time to witness the final act m one of the strangest 
and most romantic dramas it was ever my lot to behold ' 
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The man. rode a big grey horse, movmg slowly and 
stealthily, as if not wishing to be seen or heard Twice he 
drew rem and looked about him m every direction, then 
pressmg his knees to the saddle quietly moved on agam 
His appearance and movements having made me very 
suspicious, I made up my mmd to stop him He had now 
arrived at a pomt about two hundred yards bdow where 
we lay watching I was about to give the Havildar the 
order to shoot, but only in such a manner as to disable him, 
and to be careful not to hurt the horse in any way. But, 
]ust then thmgs began to happen that prevented the necessity 
of shootmg ' 

After one of his halts to scan the surroundings, the 
horseman was moving on again, this time towards an over- 
hangmg, rocky cliff that suggested caves, when from the 
opposite side of the ravme, we were startled by the sound 
of a woman’s voice— clear and sweet as a bell, pitched m a 
tremelo cadenza of three musical notes repeated twice, 
and twice agam after a few seconds’ pause, that seemed to 
have a strange effect on the man’s horse It f-amp to a 
sudden halt with head flung up and turned m the direction 
of the voice For a moment it stood so, then spr ang from 
its course and bounded towards the direction from which 
the voice came. The rider haulmg on the reins, tried to 
pull him back, and fading to do so, struck it a heaiy blow 
on the head The horse dropped to its knees, very near 
unseating the man, but in a second he Was up agam Another 
call from the ravme side, to which the horse seemed to reply 
in a w’ay of its own, for it suddenly reared high on its Tnnd 
legs and deliberately threw it^lf backwards to the ground, 
pmnmg the nder b}’ the l^s, under him Man and horse 
lay still, while through the rocks, from the side of the ravme, 
the figure of a small Wazm boy came springing down with 
the nimble speed of a mountam goat For a moment, he 
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Stood contemplating the fallen group, then suddenly darted 
tou ards the man and pulled the long peslikhaiiz, or Khyber 
kmfe, from his hnnmar-hund (u aist-cloth), and raising the 
flashing blade above his head, caring nothing for the cruel 
gleam m the man’s maddened ej-es, buried it in his throat, 
and with a second blow drove the knife into the man’s 
heart, where the lad, leavmg it, sprang backivards, and as 
if the “ tno ” arranged drama had been satisfactorily played 
out, the horse scrambled to its feet and stood by the boy’s 
side, rubbing his velvet muzzle against his cheek 

" And thus m a manner undigmfied, 

The Princely Pest of the Ranges died ” 

(in/// Apology io R K} 

Tlie surpnse caused by the suddenness and rapiditj of 
the whole affair, left the three of us speechless and mactue 
The Duffadar, the Havildar and myself, now seeing that the 
lad, vith the possible intention of ndmg awa}', was about 
to mount the horse, the old Duffadar suddenly called out in 
Pukhtu, " Olie ' Fazoolt Ztmung ia na pezhm ^ Sia yar, 
Meeraii Giil ” (Hallo ' Fazooh Do you not knou us ? 
I am your fnend, Meeran Gul ) 

The girl, for now we recognized her m her boy’s clothmg 
and ragged puggn, looked up to where we stood, then threw 
up her head, and said m reply—" Kushal yam, Meet an. 
Zimina PJialoo ha raghlal” (I am happ3^ Meeran Gul. 
My Phaloo has come to me agam ) 

We were very soon with her and the mare, while at a 
shoit distance lay the body of the man she had killed 

" Yes, Sahib," she qmetly said, " now my father’s and 
brother’s deaths are avenged, also the destruction of many 
others It is the Zulami Sirdar Maqhma Dm himself, who 
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Stole my Phaloo and was trjuig to escape on her, but sbc 
knew my call, to which she ne\er failed to come ” 

With the bodv of the dead " Sirdar ” earned across 
the back of an empty mule, we returned to camp, where 
Phazooli and her splendid mare were the heroines of the 
expedition 

Later, the girl explamed that when she stole out of 
camp that night, with the old poshteen and the food that 
the Duffadar supphed her wnth, she resolved not to go to 
Baliamin but back to her own village, but could give no 
reason for her change of mmd She crept hke a jackal 
through the ranges bj’ night, hiding in caves by day, until 
she got to her own home, where certain of their housdiold 
goods includmg the boy’s clothing, etc , were hidden, and 
lived m a small cave not far from the scene of the tragedj*. 

The Campaign was practically at an end , the after 
arrangements bemg left to the Cml Authonties 

On our return to Hongu, with the aid of Meeran Gul, 
the Duffadar, the girl found some relatives with whom she 
and her beautiful mare hved for a tune ]ilany oflered lo 
buv the mare from her, but she would rather die than sell 
her m anv case, she was m no need ot monev, for she 
obtained the reward of Rs 5,00U— a fonune to her— that was 
ofiered by the Government for the capture, dead or alive 
of ^laqhma Dm— the Frontier Firebrand 

Four t ears later, w hile m Kohat with 500 transpoit mules, 

I was strolling through the bazaar on market dav, when a 
tall toimg fellow, accompanied by a veiled woman, saluted 
me in the usual manner, and with an amiable gnn said, 

" Sahib, you are my father’s fnend ” 


A ert good, I replied, " and who is t'our father ^ ” 
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His answer — " Duffadar Meeran Gul ” — surprised me, 
and tummg to the veiled figure at his side, said, " This is 
wife — ^5'ou know' her” She quietly drew aside her 
veil and show'ed me the laughmg face of Phazooli, the little 
Waziri girl, now' become a well-de\ eloped and remarkablj’’ 
beautiful young woman With the Go^emment rew’ard 
they had taken up her father’s business of horse-dealmg, 
and were domg weU 

I, biddmg them farewell, exacted a promise from tie 
ow’ner of Phaloo, the mare, that a foal of hers would be mme 
later on And it came to pass 
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W HILE with the httle Force of Occupation ” in 
Chitral after the famous “ Relief ” forty-three 
years ago, it happened that owmg to one of the 
usual wars that broke out among the tnbes through whose 
countnes the road ran by which our supply convoys came 
from India, there was a near prospect of our Force of about 
fifteen hundred men runnmg short of food That was ver\' 
serious and a difficulty of the first magmtude 

The Officer Commanding, who was m camp at Kila 
Drosh, suggested that as I knew the country and the language, 
I might be able to make some arrangements ^^th the 
people of the upper valleys and persuade them to bung in 
whatever supphes were obtamable, for which they would 
be well paid 

As I had already a faurly good knowledge of the general 
products of the country, I not only felt sure of being, to a 
certam extent, successful, but found that the job just fitted 
m with the restless desure that was ever in my heart smce 
I had entered the Chitral valley 

Tinch Mir, one of the outlying sentmels of the mighty 
Pamirs, a snow-clad, cone-shaped mountam 23,000 feet 
above sea level, was situated a hundred miles or so north of 
Chitral It held the reputation through all the north lands 
of bemg haunted by certam strange beings about which the 
people of the valleys told fearful stones 

Its vicinity was shunned to a degree that filled the 
inhabitants with a shuddermg horror 
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of Chitral, Lutkho, Kila Drassm or Mastuck to approach 
nearer than ten miles from its base Even the mention ot 
Tirich Mir caused men to cover their ears m fear 

Eventually we arrived m the village of Kamda that 
was situated m the valley about twenty miles from the 
foot-hills of the mountain Speakmg with my two Levies 
of my mtention to explore the place, I noticed that they 
didn’t show any great enthusiasm towards the venture, nor 
did they say much on the subject, beyond a remark that 
they couldn’t see any benefit to be gained by it 

That night in the Malik’s house as we sat about the 
big fire m the centre of the akiman or public room, the 
Mahk himself — Khurda Beg — strongly advised me to give up 
my mtention of trespassmg on forbidden ground, that such 
an undertaking was to mvite great misfortune ^\^hen 
I asked him by whom the ground was forbidden, he remained 
ilcnt for some mmutes as if m senous thought, then turning 
to me said 

“ Sahib, you seem to be doubtful, but I am m a position 
to prove to you that Tirich Mir is mhabited by djmns of a 
most malignant kmd, condemned by God to wander for- 
ever over the mountam and through its icy caves in punish- 
ment for some great sin against Him, and whenever the 
moon is at its full the awful cnes and lamentations are heard 
afar off m the stillness of the night by belated travellers ” 

On enqmrmg as to what the great sm was, h"* raised both 
hands to his ears and bowed his head , and m a frightened 
whisper he replied, " la imtmkin f la mumkm ' ” (impossible, 
impossible) 

After a minute’s thought he turned and signed to a small 
boj’ about twehe years old who was sitting with the others 
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by the fire the lad got up and left the ahlwan, but in a 
short tune returned accompanied b}’- a tall j'oung woman 
of about thirty, whose appearance greatly surprised me 
\^Tiat caught my attention most was her long hair that fell 
about her m a ventable cascade of red-gold which, with her 
fine features, fair skm and dark blue e^^es coupled with her 
stj’le of dress created the impression of one of de Vmca’s 
types of Ancient Greece come to hfe She was a hnng proof 
of the route followed by the legions of Alexander the Great 
in his histone conquest of Asia Altogether a splendid 
woman 

Without speaking and m an indifferent and self- 
possessed manner she quietly walked through the people 
and approached the fire, towards which she held out her 
hands to uarm them, not taking the shghtest notice of 
anyone in the big room, uhich was now quicklj* hushed into 
silence 

After a few minutes the Mahk again made a quiet sign 
and the boy gently took the woman’s hand and softh* 
whispered to her 


Without looking at the boy she, with her free harnj 
pushed aside the long, npphng coils of her glorious Itgi r 
and still gazing into the fire, began to smg in a low’’, sweet 
voice of inexpressible beauty 

In the big room were, assembled about the fire, some 
fift\ people j’oung and old sittmg and standing m all kiriHg 
of attitudes, and amongst them not a word was spoken, 
not a whisper, not a movement made all were as still 
and silent as death The feehng expressed m the soft 
musical voice sent a spell over all so that the words of 
her song— a lament of sadness— were clear for aU to hear 
and understand 
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After an interval of a few minutes the song softly died 
away The woman’s head had slowly sunk on her breast 
and as if in thought she remamed so for a while, then 
turmng and vith the boy’s hand still m hers, walked from 
the room slowty, stately as she entered, without noticing 
anyone 

Well * I always considered m 5 -self as being of a dis- 
position most matenal, and totally impervious to senti- 
mental feehng of any kind, rendered so by the rough and 
practical life of a soldier, but I must confess that the scene 
I had just witnessed caused a strange tightness m my throat, 
that I m no way could explain, m fact — ^beyond the stnkmgly 
theatncal effect — 1 had no idea of what it was all about until 
the old Mahk sittmg by my side began to explam 

" Aftaba,” he said, “ listen to the storj' of that poor 
woman w'hose name is Radura Ten years ago she hved 
happily with her young husband, Ibnd Shah, who was a 
trader m horses He left the village one day with three 
good horses to sell in Andhadar, a town some distance the 
other side of the ‘ mountam of bmI ’ A w’eek later some 
felt traders, retummg to their homes, brought back the three 
horses they found strajung many miles away, but there 
ivas no trace of Ibnd Shah 

“ After several days had passed and still no news, his 
young wife, the woman you have just seen, packed some 
supphes on a pony and, ndmg another, rode awaj* towards 
the mountam to seek her man We tned to dissuade 
her from going, but she loved him dearly and would 
not hsten 

*' We never expected to see her again, but as I’ou see — she 
returned Yes— indeed— she returned m body, but without 
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her mmd She ^vas caught hy the djinns, deprived of 
her mind and dnven awaj' in the snow, through which she 
struggled to the village one dark night, weak and ill from 
hunger and closure and almost naked For many dat's 
she was as one that was dead, but slowly she grew well and 
strong m body, but her mind and her soul are gone forever. 
The evil spints of Tinch Mir caught her, depnved her of 
her soul and sent her back to us as an empty shell There 
is no explanation She never ^eaks to ant'one, at times 
she smgs to herself the same sad song, but onl\' when that 
boy, who is the orphaned child of her lost husband’s 
sister, holds her hand and speaks to her. We take care 
of her for the sake of her great misfortune until it 
pleases God to call her away There is no doubt but 
that the djinns of the mountain took her young husband 
also Be warned— Aftaba— and go not to Tinch Mir” 
So spoke the old Mahk. 


Certainly it was sad to witness the unfortunate state 
of that splendid uoman and to know of her great loss, but 
I m afraid that what I heard about the djinns, fairies and 
evil spints of the mountam onlt* served to further whet mv 
appetite for the adventure and to strengthen mv deter- 
mmation to explore their haunts and, if possible, to have a 
httle mteridew with some of them 


At the third night from then the moon would be 
at Its full I made up my mmd to start for the climb 
next day. which would ahow two days to get there In 
the presence of the awe-struck people of the luUage I 
packed supphes enough for a ueek and inth wo ponies 
rode away with a cheerful promise to the Mahk to be 
back " uithm the week,” but the old man only shook 

his head soirou'fuUy as he murmured the word ” ariftan'i " 
(farewell) 
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The ay was rough and difficult and the going necessarily 
slow, but by nightfall I had reached the foot-hills, about 
five miles m a direct line from the almost vertical slope of 
the mountain 

Lookmg about for a smtable place to bivouac for the 
night, I found it up a narrow cleft between two great rocks, 
or as it might be one gigantic rock that seemed to have been 
split from top to bottom by some convulsion of nature in 
some far back age I had watered the ponies en route and 
now gave them a feed of barley from our store After 
havmg something to eat, I rolled myself in my rug, and with 
my revolver and carbine ready to hand, settled down for 
the night 

Having gone to sleep with mj mind and senses set for 
an} thing that might happen, I was quick to hear something 
strange Listemng intently, I caught what I took to be 
a long wailing sound from a direction that appeared to 
be high up on the mountain side It died away in a 
minute or two Thinking it was only the cry of a jackal, 
I was on the pomt of dozing off again, when something 
else started 

It began softly but quickly rose to a harsh wild 
scream that made the skm of my skull begm to creep 
and tighten The homd sound held for half a minute 
and then faded away mto silence I was very wide 
awake by now and with a tight grip of my carbine got 
up to have a look at the ponies 1 was glad to find them 
quite comfortable and at ease 

\\Tiat or where on earth could that ugly screaming be ’ 
I felt sure that it was not caused by a wild animal of any 
kmd, for I was well acquamted with such noises Never had 
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I heard the like before Hardly had I returned to my rug 
vhen, as before, that weird sound came agam from the 
direction of the mountain, soft at first but gradually nsmg 
to a gurgling roar that m my imagmation might be likened 
to the d5nng cry of some mighty animal of prehistoric age 
As before, it ended m a chokmg gasp that seemed to create 
a picture in my mmd of some blood-curdlmg scene of horror 
that had ]ust been enacted, and so those nerve-wracking 
sounds continued at intervals of from twenty to thirty 
mmutes throughout the night 

After an hour or so. as I couldn’t find any satisfactory 
explanation, I got tired of strammg my imagination and 
fell asleep my last thought was that there certamly seemed 
to be some cause for the people’s fear 


^Vhen daylight came, having provided well for the 
ponies and leavmg them where they were, as it would not 
be possible to take them up the mountam, I prepared 
my pack and, well armed, set off for the big cbmb which 
from below and m the mommg light presented features 
that did not offer much hope of success, but I met 
nothing of mterest until when at about eight thousand 
feet I found that the mountam was honeycombed with 
enormous caves 

^^^llle resting at the entrance of one of those caves I 
felt a peculiar odour that I seemed to recognize and was 
surpnsed to find that while it was bitterly cold out on the 
mountain side, not only was it quite warm where I was 
sitting, but every now and again I distmctly felt a blast 
of warm air come from mside the cave This made me 
cunous Having finished eating, I picked up my carbme 
and entered further 
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As I proceeded I found that the atmosphere grew 
warmer Havmg penetrated to a distance of about forty 
yards, I came to an openmg to my right that I found 
was an mner cave Its dimensions were altogether outside 
my computation as it iras so large that m the dusk 1 
could not see its boundanes, neither m width, length 
or height, but imagme my surprise when I found 
myself at the margm of a small lake fully thirty yards 
m diameter &om which steam w'as nsmg I recognized 
it at once as a sulphur sprmg or lake which accounted 
for the peculiar odour and the hot air issumg from 
the cave mouth Steppmg to the margm of the water 
to test the degree of heat, I found my feet breakmg 
through some kmd of bnttle crust that on mspection 
proved to be masses of pure sulphur that had become 
corrugated there on the occasions of the lake bubbhng over, 
as those grotto sprmgs do 

Havmg no time to w'aste, I started off on my climbmg 
agam, but w'hile I toiled upw'ard I tned to calculate the 
value of the wealth lymg lost m those mountams The 
higher I got the more caves I found, four of which contamed 
excellent sulphur sprmgs, others were ice grottos of beautiful 
stalactitic formation 

^^^len dusk was fallmg, I felt too tired for further 
clunbmg, for by then I had reached to a height of about 
tw'elve thousand feet 

With the mtention of settlmg dowm for the night, I 
entered a big cave and had just thrown down my pack when 
my eyes were suddenly drawn towards the dark intenor 
by the sound of a low coughmg snarl that brought me to 
attention with my skm creeping, but what I saw next moment 
made me feel as if I had no skm at all— two balls of green 
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lire at a distance of about fifteen paces, glarmg at me from 
the dark Hesitation would be disastrous, but still it was 
more by mstinct and long habit that the carbme came to 
my shoulder , a quick aim between the two fire-balls and 
with the deafening crash I didn’t wait to see the result, but 
dashed out of the cave and quickly got behind a convenient 
rock with a smcere hope that nothing would follow me 
out Nothmg did I waited for about ten minutes, then 
wth the carbme at the ready crept slowly to the opening 
and carefully peered in 

I could see nothmg TTiat was encouraging Steppmg 
softly and with hair bnstlmg, 1 approached the place where 
the fire-balls appeared What I found prompted me to 
whoop for ]oy— an enormous snow leopard, and stone 
dead > While I stood there mentally complimentmg myself, 
I suddenly remembered that these animals, more fierce and 
far more to be feared than hons or tigers, were mvariably 
to be found m paurs Under the circumstances I 
thought it advisable to change my lodgings to some- 
where else m case of this fellow's mate retummg 
suddenly 

Picking up my pack I lost no tune m gettmg outside, and 
m a very few minutes was a considerable distance higher up 
the hill-side and \ery soon found another cave which, after 
carefully explonng, I settled on as safe for the night, but 
what decided me was the findmg of a convenient ledge 
some four feet wide and fifteen feet above the floor level, 
from w'hich it could be reached by rough projections and 
footholds m the surface I resolved to entrench myself 
there for the night 

After eatmg something and bemg dead tired, I wrapped 
myself m my old felt rug and was asleep m a very short time. 
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"but it was a kind of " hair logger ” sleep that the slightest 
movement would dispel 

I had not been asleep more than half an hour when 
I w'as startled by the noise of fightmg— the most homd 
screammg, snarlmg and snappmg of anunals 

Chmbmg down from my ledge and cautiously looking 
out in the durection of the noise, I w'as witness to a battle 
royal betw'een half a dozen huge animals of the same breed 
as the one I had shot 

The moon was at its full, and with the glare on 
the w'hite snow' the scene w'as as clear as if it were 
high noon 

In all probabihty the dead leopard's mate ha\'mg re- 
turned, met others attracted by the scent of blood, so that 
in a very few mmutes the result w'as tragic 

For sometune I was m doubt as to how to act 
To commence shootmg them m the hope of scanng 
them off, and fhmkmg that to shoot might have 
the effect of drawmg their attention to myselt, with 
unpleasant results 

For close on half an hour I watched the Homenc battle 
with my carbme ready for the first animal that might think 
of pajing me a Msit One of the leopards feelmg that 
he had had enough of the fight, slunk out of it to a 
short distance and jumped on to a snow-bank where he 
sat snarlmg and hckmg his wounds I decided to Iea\e 
them alone and let them fight it out while I climbed back 
to my ledge 

Ten mmutes later that animal limped to the mouth of 
my cave and began sniffing about I could with ease ha\e 
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sliot him, but undoubtedly it would brmg the others and I 
could see no fun m that 

It was then that the same nerve-wrackmg cnes that I 
had heard the night before came agam, only a hundred 
times more harsh and grating I expected to see tlie animal 
at the cave mouth show some sign of fnght or disturbance 
on hearing the cry, but was surprised to note that he did 
not take the slightest notice of it This gave me something 
else to thmk about 

It was commonly understood that animals, especially 
the wild, cannot help showing fnght or some sign of interest 
on hearmg a sudden noise or the roar of some anunal mimical 
to themselves, but my friend at the entrance gave no sign 
\vhatc\er, but remained smffing about 

After about five minutes he decided to take himself 
off, for which I was duly grateful 

For half an hour more I remained quiet with my eyes 
glued to the cave mouth, listenmg to the nse and fall of 
the mystenous and mterraittent cnes and waihngs mingled 
with the ghastly rendmg, snarlmg and snapping of the 
battling leopards 

After a while the sounds of the fight died away, 
but those weird shneks and moanmgs still came at 
intervals 

Although nigh frozen with cold I would not stir from 
my ledge for some considerable time, but about 2am I 
could not hold out any longer, I scrambled down and 
crept slowly to the entrance, always ready to spring 
back and scramble up agam at the least suspicious sound 
from outside 
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There did not appear to he any movement about where 
the battle of the leopards took place, but I could see four 
dull-lookmg heaps lying m the snow that I correctly surmised 
to be bodies of the dead anunals 

^^^llle still peermg out, my attention i\-as drann towards 
the tow'enng w'hite peak of the mountam directly m front 
and high above by a more than usual loud shnekmg The 
vertical pinnacle was lit up by the moonhght 

Starmg tow'ards the spot from which the roanng 
appeared to come, I confess to bemg badly scared on 
seemg what I did 

Somethmg enormous and fearful lookmg that might be 
a species of monster from the long dead past came r ushing 
down a wmdmg trail of glittermg ice, roarmg and screammg 
with a nse and fall that made my hair bristle, thmkmg 
that it was dashing straight for my hiding place 

The shnekmg suddenly ceased and the thing — ^whatever 
it was— disappeared behmd the lower snow-hiUs 

Qmddy gomg to my pack, I found my bmoculars and 
with shakmg fingers focussed them on the glistemng white 
face of the mountain, and immediately located what appeared 
to be a deep groove or deft m the ice that lay m a chute, 
firom near the peak and runnmg downwards m a straight 
Ime for about five thousand feet, then swmgmg about m 
gentle curi’es from side to side 

WTiile still staring at it I distmctly saw an enormous 
mass of ice that might be many tons m weight, slowly 
detach itself from one side of the cleft and shde ghtter- 
ing m the moonlight mto the groove, and then to shde 
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do^vn^va^ds, slowly at first, but as the mighty mass gathered 
momentum the noise it made gradually mcreased mto vanous 
and varying keys 

As It fiew down the hollow ice-chute for thousands of 
feet, the mass of ice meetmg the upward rush of air created 
those weird sounds, earned far out m the stillness of 
the night, that were thought to be the shnekmg and 
wailings of evil spints by the superstitious people of 
the country 

Of course, I never had any behef m the occult rubbish 
about cmI spints and such like nonsense, but who knows 
what strange animals or other form of life from prehistonc 
ages might not have survived and taken possession of those 
lonely mountam ranges, so httle known to civilization 
through Ignorance and superstition. 

I stood a long time at the cave mouth dunng which I 
witnessed the descent of several masses of ice in the same 
manner, from all of which emanated those weird noises in 
varying keys according to the size and angular formation of 
the masses 

Seeing that there did not appear to be any further 
danger from either wild animals or evil spints, I again 
climbed to my ledge and slept until the morning 

I felt I had quite enough of Tirich Mir and decided tu 
make m\ way down to the ponies as soon as it was daylight 
and as quickly as possible 

The descent was much more difficult than the upward 
climb, but with an urge behind me m the ^ape of snow 
leopards I did not waste much tirp p. 
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1 amved at the bivouac late m the afternoon and was 
shocked at what I found One of my poor ponies had been 
killed by the leopards during the night and its remams lay 
strewn about There w'as no sign of the other, but after a 
httle exammation of the surroundmgs I concluded that 
while his companion was bemg attacked he must have m 
his mad fnght broken his tethermg and got aw'ay The 
situation was bad enough before, but now— what ? Well, 
there was nothmg for it but to find my way back to Kamda 
as best I could and to this end I started oft without 
further delay 

By night I was clear of the foot-hills, but although tired 
and hungry I resolved to struggle on and put as much dis- 
tance as possible between the leopards of Tinch Mir and 
myself 

Later, while sittmg down for a short rest, I caught sight 
of somethmg lymg m the shale close by It was an old 
gun of the “ hammer and cap ” pattern but covered m rust. 
Having an idea about it, I resolved to take it along, though 
the weight with my own gear was just about as much as I 
could manage 

To cut my story short, I hmped mto Kamda next 
evenmg with about the last ounce of strength m 
my body 

Half dead as I was with fatigue and hunger, I could not 
help but smile to observe the people of the village keepmg 
at a distance from me, fearful of what the eMl spmts might 
have done to me 

It appeared that my second pony galloped mto the 
village the day before and that settled the matter m their 
mmds as to the temble fate that had overtaken me 
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After a good dinner and a long sleep I was able to set 
the Malik's mind at rest as to my health, but I had no mtention 
of giving him the full and true explanations about Tinch 
Mir and its wailmgs, and when he understood that I possessed 
a certain " charm " that protected me from all such evil 
spirits, he was quite satisfied and pleased 

The old gun, as I surmised, belonged to the lost Ibnd 
Shah, and hearmg that I found it on the mountam, confirmed 
the original story of his fate 

When I left the villj^e on my return journey it was 
with the respect and admiration of all, for the one and only 
man who foer had the courage to ascend Tmch Mir and 
brave its evil spirits 


BANDITS’ ATTACK ON A CARAVAN 


I T was after midnight — the winter of '96 — that in 
the guise of a ^yazl^ horse-dealer I quietlj rode 
into the " compound ’* behind the old Dak Bungalow 
111 Peshawar Dismounting weanlv, I w^alked towards a 
certain corner of the back verandah where I had an idea 
I would find mj friend, Gazab Ah, the old clioukidar 
(watchman), asleep, wrapped up in his well-worn mzai (thick 
' cotton quilt) A few' words in Pukhtu, whispered close 
above him, brought him to his feet in an instant with a 
muffled " Janab ' Staramusha • ” to which I returned the 
“ Khaw'armushi > Gazab Ah,” as I shook his hand He was 
a staunch and trusted fnend of long standmg 

” Look to my horse, Gazab Ah, and feed him well for, 
as w'e have travelled far and over the wretched roads \ou 
know’ so well, he is as tired and as hungr\* as I, and that 
is sajTng much ” 

An hour later saw me clean shaven, dressed once more 
as a " Sahib " and doing justice to a cold mtirgJm (chicken), 
a hefty plate of chipatttes, and a big bottle of excellent 
beer that materialized from somewhere under my old 
friend's mystenous influence 

At 10 o'clock next mornmg the Police Inspector called 
m accordance with the usual routme and leisurely departed 
after readmg the entry’ in the " Visitors’ Book ” — 

“ J W Williams, Scenic Artist, Pennsylvania, USA” 

Next day, with the exception of a few' hours’ w’alking 
about Peshawar, wearing a sun hat and coloured glasses 
with the usual painting outfit strapped over my shoulder, 
I spent in bed, for tw o reasons I w’as tired, and wished to 
remain unobsen’ed as much as possible 
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About 11 pm I sat m an easy-cbair in the ^rk 
verandah chattmg in Pulditu with Gazab All, who leaning 
against a pillar close by watched the people passing on the 
road a hundred yards away , suddenly he whispered, “ Sahib, 
one comes,”— and with the usual warnmg cough of a 
cJiowktdar, strolled off around the bungalow traihng his 
staff and humming the air of " Zakimi-i-Paighambu ” 

Half a minute later a very inconspicuous little man 
(European) entered the verandah, stood for a moment or 
two until he located me in the chair, then qmetly remarked 
that the ” night was rather chilly,” and in a like tone I 
rephed " It is so— undoubtedly" He then passed along the 
verandah and. without pausmg, brushed his hand along a 
small table near the door of another room at the end, into 
which he disappeared, and that was the last I saw of him 

Waitmg a few nunutes, I lazily got out of my chair 
and passing by the far door quickly picked up the small, 
brown paper packet I found there and slipped it into my 
pocket I walked up and down outside for ten mmutes, 
then went to my room 

Instructions from our '* General Manager ” were in the 
Uttle packet 

Before dawn, again a Waziri horse-dealer, I said good-bye 
to my old friend, the chowkidar, and was on my way. 

A month later " the scene was changed ” ' Once more 
as the Afzam-go (the Wandering Story-teller), my usual 
role while up north of the Amu-daruja (the Oxus) My 
wanderings now took me through the Kabaghan country 
north of Badakhshan, through Tajikistan and over the 
Garufshan and Turkestan mountain ranges, that in those 
days u ere, and probably still are, the haunt of some of the 
Worst brigands that Central Asia could boast of, but. 
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travelling as the Afzana-go, I had ever a safe conduct even 
from the rapacious bandits that roamed the mountains, 
prejing on caravans and rich traders that travelled over 
the tablelands from Samarkand m the west to Kashgar m 
the east, and through the mountam passes to Badakhshan 
in the south 

After the usual crop of hardships and dif&culties 
concomitant to such work as mme, wandering through that 
mountam wilderness, I was caught one evemng m a temhc 
storm of ram and hail, and while crouching for shelter under 
some high cliffs I was startled by a voice from somewhere 
above sa3ung, “ Ho i Afzanoo, come up here ” 

On looking up, I caught sight of a young fellow of about 
seventeen or eighteen standu^ m the opemng of what proved 
to be a small cave I made no delay m acceptmg the 
invitation and was soon beside him m the welcome shelter 
and made each other’s acquamtance without much foimaht}*. 

After an hour or so, seemg that there was no sign of the 
storm ceasing, we deaded to stay there for the night 

The boy— his name was Yusa Beg— proved verj' friendly 
and a great help He had been there a couple of hours 
before my coming and had collected quite a bundle of dry 
faggots, and would have had a fire but that he had no wa}'' 
to hght it, but we soon got over that httle difficulty as I 
had some matches 

He was an Usbeg, from Sedgki, his parents being dead ; 
he V as on his way to Jasak, " where he had an uncle " 

Next day we took the road together, arrivmg in the 
evening at the village of Bagh-i-Sar where we stayed for 
the mght , the boy quietly assummg the role of chela or 
pupil and as such shared m all benefits His pleasant voicg 
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m song accompanied by my sithara was a helpful diversion 
to my stones and much appreciated by the people of the 
village In this manner we travelled together for dais 
He was boiish and good tempered and laughingly insisted 
on carriing my pack He had a hght and amusing st5'le 
in his chatter and would often break into some wild mountain 
song, when the look in his e5’es would teU of some deep feehng 
that shoued his love for the open ranges 

Arrivmg m the village of Kishlag on the northern slopes 
of the Tunko range, we gathered the information that the 
dreaded brigand, Khan Aza, the Tartar, with his band was 
in the ranges somewhere eaat of Dambuiachi 

This rumour did not worry me m the least for I knew 
that the Afzana~go was as much a favourite with the robbers 
asuitheier3'oneelse 

Tuo daj’s later we came to the village of Zomban where 
we found that a big caravan of mer chandi se had just arrived 
from the direction of Kadigar by the Shar-i-Mardan route, 
and with the usual confusion, clatter and noise of shoutmg 
men and screammg camels, was " pitchmg camp ” for the 
night, half a mile or so from the village 

The arrival of such a big caravan, consisting of about 
two hundred camels besides horses and mules and about 
one hundred well-armed Tajiks, seemed a matter of great 
interest to my young companion, Yusa Beg, who could hardly 
be dragged away from the sight, but havmg seen many such, 
and being hungry and tired, I pulled him along to the village 
w'here we w'ould have food and rest 

Next day I would have preferred to rest, but the boy 
was all impatience to see the encampment and persuaded 
me to accompany him to see all the wonderful things brought 
from far-away Kashgar and Smgkiang 
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\^Tiile strolling near the camp, a n ell-dressed young 
man met us and said that his master, the great Rahan Tchen, 
chief and ornier of the caravan, condescended to innte us 
to pass the night m his camp 

This happened, ]ust as my young companion surmised, 
but the " condescend ” did not please me, so I began to make 
e\cuses, such as illness, etc , but Yusa took me aside and 
pleaded that he Mould be broken-hearted if I refused, as he 
Mould never get the chance agam of seemg such sights 
" But,” I argued, ” we are the guests of the village Malik, 
and Me promised him songs and stones to-night, so hoM can 
Me be discourteous and leave his house for another It 
cannot be ” 

But the lad Mas cunning, gomg to the j'oung man he 
sadly mformed hun of the difficulty and suggested somethmg. 
The young felloM' M'ent aivay and Me letumed to the village 

A Mffiile later the same voung man rode mto the village 
and called on the Malik Mith an m\itation from his chief 
that the Malik Mith his fnend might have food Mith him 
after sun-doMui That M’as hoM’ Yusa managed it 

Me accordmgly proceeded to tlie camp m the evenmg 
and made the acquamtance of Rahan Tchen, the rich 
caravan leader He had the typical appearance of the 
vci}' Mealthy onental, very big, verj^ fat, very boastful and 
arrogant bei’ond beanng 

Dunng the meal, Mhich was of excellent quaht}* and 
M'ell ser\'ed by the women of his house, Mre sat on beautiful 
carpets spread on the floor of the big tent He boasted 
loudly of his great wealth and his success as a caravan chief 
and had quite a lot to say about Khan Aza, the Tartar, and 

M'hat he M’ould do to him if ever he dared to come Mithin 
his reach 
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“ But,” he continued, ” the paltry rascal knows me 
and IS afraid to come withm twenty miles of me He will 
not forget what I did to his du:ty rabble two years ago near 
Garchuk ” 

While he was boastmg of this occurrence I caught a 
strangely concentrated look in my young companion's eye 
as he stared at the big man 

The mcident to which he alluded was that, one day 
while foraguig among the foot-hills his Sirdar (Chief Officer) 
came across a small party encamped by a stream— two old 
men, one old woman and two small girls 

He dragged them all mto Rahan Tchen's presence 
reporting that they were Khan Aza’s people Rahan ordered 
that the two old men and the woman be promptly hanged, 
and took the girls away to be sold as slaves Those poor 
old people were the father, mother and uncle of Khan Aza, 
and the girls, his uncle’s children, his cousins 

Some little time after, Rahan Tchen received a very 
polite message from Khan Aza, the Tartar, saymg he would 
have the great pleasure of paymg Rahan a visit m the near 
future The message did not seem to please him at all and 
in his vexation he filled himself with liquor 

After dinner we were conducted to another very large 
tent, comfortably furnished with all kinds of mgs and soft 
cushions, and here, to the whispenng accompanunent of my 
small sithara, I told the story of the immortal ” Leila and 
Majnoon, their great love and their sad fate 

Seated among the women, I could not help but notice 
a beautiful young girl of sixteen or seventeen years old, 
\iho With her fine dark eyes ever fixed on myself was so 
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intently mapped up m tlie story mth all its romance and 
ad\enture that she was completely lost to her immediate 
surroundings 

Yusa Beg then sang a couple of songs, after which the 
young girl, whose name was Louava (Rahan's only daughter), 
served us mth glasses of lemon tea and Russian vodka 

Next day we strolled about the big encampment “ seemg 
the sights" as my young compamon said— he showing 
an extraordmary interest m ever3rthmg, but m particular 
the general " lay out," such as the position of everyone's 
tents, etc I ]oked hun about it then, but I learned later on 

I was mterested m the camels as I had much to do 
with them m India. While walkmg among them, I observed 
that dozens of them were suffenng with "gar", a very 
painful and mfectious kmd of mange pecuhar to camels 
in those high countnes, and just here " my sue months’ 
Mihtary Vetermary Course m Lahore" proved benefiaal. 
I compounded a very useful wash that not only stopped the 
infection but would eradicate it altogether 

Rahan and his people were extremely grateful, so that 
when, three days later, the caravan took the road again 
Yusa and I, very much to our satisfaction, were miited 
to accompany it as guests of the chief 

Every night when the camp had settled domi and 
after the evenmg meal we sat m the big tent where my 
stones and Yusa’s smgmg were much appreciated by Rahan 
^d his family, and m particular by Louai-a, his beautiful 
daughter, who would stay to listen all night if we did not 
plead fatigue 

Rahan had ordered that a camel which earned us both 
be given for our convemence and on him we jogged aIon«^ 
generally a mile or two behmd the caravan *** 
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One afternoon, following m the track of the caravan 
that had passed possibh half an hour before, we suddenly 
came on one of the camel dnvers Ij mg by the wayside 

Both hands and feet had been hacked off wnth a sw^ord 
and he was left there to bleed to death and be devoured b)*' 
the l\n\ that infested the hills He informed us that a 
case of liquor belonging to the chief had been carelessly 
loaded on his camel and falling off was smashed, all the 
bottles being broken This w'as the punishment ordered 
In Kalian Tchen 

Nothing could be done for the man as he was bleeding 
tr» diath and was e^en then near his end We gave him 
■■omc water and remained with him until he died — ^half an 
hour later ^uch was Rahan Tchen’s sense of justice 

On the c\ ening of the seventh day the camp w^as pitched 
iKcir the Mllag'* of Rukh, and here young Yusa Beg left us, 
'<1 \ iiig that he had found some friends w^ho were going towards 
111- unclc'« home and he intended to accompany them 

I wa*: »-orr3 to part with the bo) — ^he was such a cheerful 
''ompanion, and his smging was an excellent foil to my 
‘Stone*; As we parted he said wre might meet agam, and I 
hoped we would, but thinking of my business, I was doubtful 

Two da\s later w'e camped in a narrow valley, close 
to a "small rner, the name of which — ^if any — I never knew, 
about thirt\ miles from Tyhue When it w'as dark the 
"Cntnes vere posted around the camp as usual and in the 
big tent the exenmg w'as pleasant!}' passed as before, but 
vithoiit our singing bo} 

Some time about 3 o'clock in the morning I w as suddenly 
awakened by the sound of shooting, men shoutmg and the 
excited barking of dogs Sitting up in bed, I caught the 
glare of firelight from outside and thought of going out 
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to see what it was all about, but before I could clear the 
sleep from my senses I caught the sound of canvas rendmg 
and my tent was tom open by the slashmg of big kni\es 
I scrambled to get hold of my revolver that I always kept 
hidden under my dothing, but before I could get to it uhere 
it was strapped to my side under my shirt, half a dozen men 
were on top of me and m a few seconds had me tied up in 
my oivn blanket, and carr5nng me at a run through a croi\d 
of figlitmg men tovard the nsmg ground outside the camp 
and on to a hillock, roughly dumped me doun On m\ 
protesting loudly some one pulled the blanket from my head 
and growled— 

'* You lie here, Afzam-go — ^you are m no danger ” 

By then a number of tents were blazmg, while m and 
out between them the fight was raging In the red glare 
of the blazmg camp men looked like de\Tls as they fought 
and chased each other m and out and all around, hackmg, 
slashmg, shootmg, cursmg and screammg m a way that 
would well compare with the wildest and most ghastly scenes 
from Dante's Inferno 

I had a good idea as to what it all meant Khan Aza, 
the Tartar, with his " merry men ” was evidently paymg 
his pronused visit to Rahan Tchen, who from what I could 
see of the amemties, didn't seem to appreciate it noticeably 

For the next half hour durmg which the fight raged 
I was left where I lay, four men with guns crouchmg close 
by, makmg runnmg remarks beanng on the course of the 
fight 


“ What a curse that we are left out of it for the sake 
of this ” 

" Shut up, Pruga, we got our orders and ue must obey 
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" Oh, but look," growled another man, " there he goes I 
WTiagh ’ a dean cut and the head spinning 

An interruption to their remarks came as three mounted 
men galloped up with a spare horse and some instructions 
that resulted in my head bemg agam tied up m the blanket 
while my legs were freed I was hfted into a saddle and 
in the midst of a number of mounted men clattered away 
from the wrecked camp, quickly losmg the noise of the 
combat 

We must have ridden for five or six miles and splashed 
through a couple of small nvers with the icy water to the 
horses’ girths and to the sharp discomfort of my bare legs. 
We now began the ascent of some steep hills with a great 
deal of twisting and turning, through which the bitterly 
cold winds tore and whistled about us, against which my 
blanket was but a flimsy protection At last we came to a 
halt in the midst of a number of people — ^by their chattermg 
I was lifted out of the saddle and hustled up into the welcome 
shelter of what I guessed was a cave, where I was freed from 
the roped blanket, a light was brought and a man placed a 
bundle on the skin-carpeted floor, saymg— 

"Here, Afzanoo' Your clothes and all your other 
possessions ” 

In a short time the same man brought m a kettle of 
hot tea and a handful of nan-t-masda (dough-bread and 
butter), a very welcome offermg after my recent expenence 

Late m the evenmg, I was conducted through a long 
narrow defile that opened out to a wide enclosure girdled 
around with high cliffs of grey rock My conductor pulled 
aside a heavy skm-curtam and led me mto a vast cave weU 
lighted and with the welcome glow of a big fire bummg la 
the centre 
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The floor was covered ankle-deep m skins and soft 
carpets , then I had a surprise, for on a raised and cushioned 
machan was seated the man, or from his appearance I would 
be mchned to say " monster ”, who was kno^vn as Khan Aza, 
the Tartar, and the terror of the mountams for hundreds 
of miles around I could And it easy to understand 
why he was named the “terror”, but m this respect I 
hardly think that his depredations as a bandit could 
possibly merit the title m preference to his personal 
appearance 


To convey a true descnption of him is not easy Fmst, 
one could not help bemg held mth. his small black and 
piercmg eyes wth more than the usual upward slant typical 
of the Mongohan, then would come his cavernous and 
flabby-hpped mouth, his big, yellow wolf-hke fang s forever 
showmg m a devilish gnn that was supposed to be a smile, 
and a broad, flat nose with wide nostrils forever contractmg 
and dilatmg Not above five feet m height, but with a 
torso so enormous that could only be likened to that of a 
monstrous gorilla His head was twice the size of that of 
the ordmaiy man, with the back of it fuU six mches higher 
than the front, and a stragglmg mop of dull, reddish hair 
that grew down to his slantmg eyebrows WTien standing 
up, his long arms, like tree roots, hung to withm eight mches 

0 the ground , his strength must have been equal to that 
of six ordmary men 


In all my hfe I have nev« come across such a repulsive 
^c^ of the human race He u as a surpnse undoubtedly 
bnt te vmre others to come, one of which was e«n more 
^ve to my mmd than the handifs personal appearance 
tras to seated on the cushioned macia„ and 
Marantly m pleasant com-ersation with Khan Aza was 
my young companion— Yusa Beg 
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With a fnendly grin on his good-looking face he jumped 
oh the machai and grasped m3* hands, sa3ring — 

“ Oh, Afzanoo ' I am ver}' glad to meet 3^ou again 
You remember ' I said we might meet Come now and 
i-T^:ak V ith the Khan— m3* own brother I have told him 
.'ll about 30U and he ordered his men to protect 3'ou during 
t le fighting ” 

For a moment I looked at the lad and gasped m a 
’ iii=pcr— “ Your brother— Y'usa ' ” 

“ Yes,” he replied, " and the dearest brother and best 
friend in all the world ” 

Mt conversation with Khan Aza w'as of the bnefest, 
Dcrtaining, on his part, to e^giressions of gratitude for my 
iriendship and assistance to his 3'oung brother 

Ke*t day the whole outfit broke up into separate 
bands and moved off by different routes through the hills, 
all converging on their mam stronghold where we amved 
in the evening of the fourth da}*^ 

As we rode together — ^Yusa and I — ^he gave me the full 
storv' of the adventure His brother had ever in his mmd 
the memor}’ of their poor old parents' fate at the hands of 
Rahan Tchen He had but one thought in life Revenge • 
and to that end made his plans After long waitmg he 
managed, with the assistance of his clever young brother, 
10 obtain full knowledge of the caravan’s workmg and the 
movements of its leader That ramy evening when Yusa 
v'as shelienng in the cave, he w'as traihng the caravran 
iceing me on the road, gave him the idea of a plan on which 
he V as quick to act Recognizmg me as an Afzana-go, he 
rf'olved to make mv* acquamtance and, if possible, attach 
himself to me as mv* chela, which would giv^e him the 
opportumiv* of getting m touch with the men of the carav’an 
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and finding out all about its working In this he succeeded 
even beyond his hopes and, at last, when he was in possession 
of all details necessary for his purpose, he left us and went 
to advise and help his brother, who was not slow to act 

The bandits’ stronghold in the heart of the mountains 
was quite a colony or community with their wives, children 
and relations of all kmds 

The night of our amval was one of feastmg, music, 
dancing and general en]03mient m a great cave that had 
been transformed mto a ventable palace— and now came 
the greatest surpnse of all 

After an excellent dinner the Khan, Yusa and I were 
seated conversmg on the machan when a heavy, silken 
forash, hangmg before a high opemng, was thrust aside and 
a young girl, a vision of beauty m siUc garments of glowmg 
colours, came flymg towards us She just floated on to the 
machan and with a gurghng laugh of joy and happmess 
threw herself on that brutish specimen of manhood— her 
lovely bare arms around his neck and covermg his repulsive 
face with kisses as if he were the Adonis of all the world 
Yusa chuckled, but my eyes nearly popped from my head 
when I recognized the girl— Luava • the beautiful young 
daughter of Rahan Tchen, the nch trader I felt positively 
sick with disgust, so makmg some hght remark as 
to certam occasions when the presence of even "best 
friends " may be shghtly mconvement, I veiy pohtely 
took my leave 

A week later, with a small escort Yusa and I departed 
from the bandits' stronghold Five days’ journey brought 
us to a certam place near a small nv’er, where from the 
brandies of a tall tree I caught sight of the hangmg bodies 
of eight men, all m the costume of the caravan followers. 
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the highest body, easily recognized by its size, being that 
of Rahan Tchen 

Our party halting to view the spectacle, Yusa c^e 
dose to me saymg, “ Afzanoo, 1 brought you here specially 
to show you the place and the very tree on which Rahan 
Tchen hanged our parents Rahan Tchen, his Sirdar and 
the men who earned out his orders, are now hangmg on the 
same tree Afzanoo, I must now leave you, but m my 
heart will forever be the memory of our friendship— 
Farewell > " and daspmg my hands once, he turned his horse 
and with his men cantered away 

So, with a jangle of thoughts m my confused bram, 
on the frailty of human life and m particular — of woman — 

that from down the ages Oh • but what does it matter I 

It was ever so and, I guess, will remam so 

A fortnight later I amved m Ura Lyuhe where I 
successfully accomplished ihe deal m accordance with 
instructions 
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M any years have passed since then, but when I 
remember the glonous thrills that life on the 
Indian Frontiers held for the soldier, I look back 
with regretful and vain longmg for the return of those 
long dead years 

I was young then — very j oung indeed Adventure * 
Fomance i The Unknoum, and all that was uuld and strange 
was my life and soul 

Before going to India I had read much of the East and 
listened with avidity and breathless mterest to the stones 
told by old soldiers who had served out there Stones of 
dazzhng splendour, untold wealth, old palaces and 
romantic castles of the mighty Emperors who ruled that 
glowmg land, asleep in the moonlight — and still breathing 
of the life and laughter and loves of lovely, jeu el-decked 
pnncesses that once graced their halls and with soft, tmkhng 
footsteps strolled vuth their lovers through the flower-scented 
gardens m the cool hours of night 

My soul was overcharged with longmg and unquenchable 
desne to see it all and dream m its magic beauty 

On my amval m India, I was enchanted with everything 
.There was nothmg wherem I did not find charm and mysterj- , 
the only obstacle to my complete happiness and exaltation 
was the language difficulty and this I was determined to 
master without delay I began at once , a good old munshi 
^or the hteraiy stage, and for the colloquial I had free and 
unlimited practice in the bazaars, villages and among the 
servants As from childhood I possessed an extraordinary 
aptitude for languages, my progress was, to say the least, 
phenomenal So much for a beginning 
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About the end of 1887 there arose some trouble between 
the Indian Government and Thibet that necessitated the 
despatch of a small " Expedition ” to Sikkim, a small and 
" independent '* state under British suzerainty, lying between 
India and Thibet 

The two countries — Sikkun and Thibet — are closely 
afUliated m language, religion, customs, habits and general 
conditions of life to such an extent that Thibet— the greater 
and much more powerful— came to consider Sikkim as 
part of herself, sent over her officials and certain forces and 
proceeded to annex it This did not quite suit the Indian 
Government, whose protege Sikkim was 

Letters of protest were sent to the Thibetan officials 
who Ignored and treated them with contempt, therefore the 
Expedition, or "Fnendly Mission" as the newspapers 
dtplomattcally termed it It was composed of one British 
and two Indian regiments with a British Mountain Battery 
of six guns, a company of sappers and miners and the 
necessary transport mules, all under the command of 
Brigadier-General Graham, with Mr Paul, ICS, as 
Commissioner 

To my unbounded delight I was appointed to serve 
with the Transport 

Thibet I Lhassa > the mysterious and forbidden • Every 
fibre in my being strained and tanged with wild impatience 
to get there The mighty Himalayas i The roof of the 
world ' Oh, but it was glonous i 

Now I don't intend to go into details of the Expedition 
ifself or of its clashes with the Thibetan Forces at Phadimchin, 
Lingtu, Jalap-la and Renchmgong, but will co nfin e myself 
to my own story— my great venture in attempting to enter 
the forbidden city of Lhassa 
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My first object was the Thibetan language and its 
dialects I began at once, and with the assistance of an 
old Lama at Duhpchm made such rapid progress that my 
Commanding Ol&cer sent for me one evemng to say that as 
I was the only man who had any knowledge of the language, 
I was given the job of raising and organizing a Coohe Corps, 
500 strong, composed of whatever matenal I could find 
I found the matenal alnght It seemed as if fate really 
mtended to help me to realize my ambition, and that uas 
to enter Lhassa 

My Corps of Coohes was composed of a motley gathenng 
of men and women Thibetans, Sherpas, Denjos, Burma 
Bhuteas, Nepalese and Lepdias, every one of them capable 
of carrjnng loads of 120 lbs each, a whole day's march, 
through a country whose only roads were no better than 
goat tracks For some months we worked as supply convoj s 
from Jaluktso over the ice-bound Pass of Lmgtu (the 
“ HiU of the Seven Wmds ”), 13,000 ft high, and onw ard 
over the Jalap-la (lOjOOO ft), as our mules not being 
able to keep their feet on the icy slopes, were bemg 
lost daily 

The boys humorously gave my ragged Corps the title 
of " d’ Auvergne’s Tnbe,” and as such it remained to the 
end of the Campaign They might laugh and make fun 
of my wild tnbe, but had it not been for their sturdy ser\uces 
under the most difiicult circumstances and inclement 
weather, the troops w'ould often have had to tighten their 
belts and go to sleep imagimng they had somethmg to eat 
when they hadn't 

Not one of my crowd could speak any language but 
his or her own, it was a good opportunity for me to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the vanous dialects, 
and you may be sure I took full advantage of it. 
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After a year or so of this work, I would often dress in 
the “ng” of one of my men (of course I know what 
5 -ou are thmkmg of, but our own clothes were not much 
cleaner ') and could with ease pass as one of the " tnbe 

All this time my project was matunng Never a day 
passed but I did my best to devdop the schone a httle more 
1 uould go to Lhassa 

Among the people of my ** tnbe ” there was an old 
couple of Burma Bhuteas, man and wife, whose fnendship 
I cultivated from the begummg Often, when one or the 
other was out of sorts and not up to work, I would qmetly 
show them some little favour by excusmg them I would 
leave them in camp to do light work while the others earned 
their heavy loads up and over the Passes for weary 

At last I came to an understanding with those two, 
who having saved their pay wished to return to Bhutan 
and attend to their own afiairs there I promised thern 
500 rupees if they would assist me as far as laid m their 
power and as an earnest of my promise gave them 100 rupees 
in advance 

Our arrangement was that they ^ould resign from my 
Corps and proceed to Bhutan by the Pembenngo Pass and 
wait for me in a certam httle village where I would meet 
them on a date three weeks later, for I had calculated that-A 
Mould take me about three weeks to do the journey by the 
route we planned, doing about fifteen miles mghUy The 
route bj Phan-dzong and Gyantze-dzong through the Qiumbi 
\ allej irvas, of course, the more direct way, but that was m 
the hands of the Thibetan troops 

My next move was to sts^e a fall from a mule, and after 
a little trouble managed to obtain three months’ leave on 
medical certificate, then making over command of my 
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" liibe ” to another man, temporarily, I quietly left Pedong 
for Siliguri, amvmg there in the early hours of the morrang, 
disguised as a Denjo Bhutea, and made my way across country 
to Mandan-hat m Kutch Behar From there I had no 
difiBculty m finding my way over the Bhutanese, border from 
Tier and as far as Zalpha on the Lhubru nver Although I 
had no fear of bemg recognized as an European, my disguise 
and language being perfect, still I considered it advisable to 
do my travellmg— which was all on foot— hy mght , there 
were always plenty of places among the hills uhere I could 
rest and sleep during the day in perfect security 

Ten days after crossmg the Bhutan border and without 
more difficulties than were to be eiqiected when wandermg 
through a strange, wild andmountamous country, I amved at 
Lha Kiang Dzong where I had arranged to meet the old 
couple As it was about 3 o’clock of a dark, rainy mormng, 
I had some diiO&culty m findmg the hut outside the village 
that was their home They were verj' pleased to see me and, 
apparently, fired by my own enthusiasm were quite prepared 
to carry out our plan 

After a rest and some food the old man— whose name 
was Gyanu-dzo— went into the village and procured half a 
dozen samples of shellac in which product Bhutan does a 
big trade I was supposed to be a prospector in the trade 
between Sikkim and Bhutan m case questions were asked, 
but while in Bhutan territory there would be no trouble, for 
the people are not of an inquisitive or interfermg kind 
They are simple and mmd their own business Lha Kiang 
Dzong was the frontier between Bhutan and Thibet After 
leavmg there we had to be most careful as Thibet uas for- 
ever on the watch for strangers, who were not welcome 

We three travelled together, each of us canynng our 
own bundle We had no difficulty about lodgings when 
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the weather was bad, preventing us from camping out— 
as it IS a recognized custom that travellers are always welcome 
m any family without question My first night’s lodging 
in a small village, although welcome shelter from the ram 
and bitter cold, was a somewhat uncomfortable experience 
Although inured to all the rough conditions of camp life 
such as sharing a bell-tent with fifteen others wherein we 
had to lie " heads and tails ” when necessary, I found the 
sleeping arrangement in our lodging-house rather more than 
unconventional to say the least There were nine of us all 
told, three men, four women and a couple of dirty youngsters, 
in one room which we reached from the ground by climbing 
a tree trunk in which notches were hacked out to serve as a 
ladder that leaned against the side of the house, which was, 
raised on wooden piles We three— my two old companions 
and I— brought our own food with us , the others prepared 
their own food in a kind of rough kitchen adjoining which 
seemed to be for general use After food, a long, thick felt 
mattress about five feet broad, was unrolled along one side of 
the same room and each and every one just rolled himself or 
herself in a gaheha or thick, coarse blanket and just lay down 
where they were I had an old dame of seventy or so on 
one side of me and a scrubby httle brat on the other. 

There was absolutely no ventilation, and although I 
was cold, tired and sleepy, I quickly found that, for me, 
sleep was impossible That family mattress I It was alive 
with vermin The snonng, breathing and fetid atmosphere 
was bad enough, but compared with the energetic activities 
of the mattress " live stock ” it was sweetness I When all 
were asleep I picked up my blanket and crept out to the 
cooking place where I passed the remainder of the night on 
the hard boards 

Next morning, as my companions and myself were having 
some Bhutea tea, sweetened with salt and butter, the old 
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dame who was my neighbour in the sleepmg apartment 
tottered out with a cheery gnn that exhibited the beauty 
of her one big yellow tooth and straggly, grey ^\hlskers 
and took a mug of tea with us She hoped I had a good 
night's sleep < 

It was the first and only mght I nsked the comfort 
of a "commumty” bed Of course, my ti^o companions 
quite understood and ever after assisted me to dodge the 
usual kmd invitation to the comfort of the nice, warm 
communal bed, the excuse being that on account of an 
accident — a severe wound m the head, which I always 
showed— I was in the habit of talking and shoutmg m my 
sleep which annoyed evCT3'one in the room , therefore, I 
alwa3rs slept in the cookmg room and on a few occasions 
on a bundle of straw with the cow under the house, 
between the piles 

And now I have to tell of the first spot of trouble that 
befell us 

While crossmg an extremely difi&cult range of hills 
that lay between the httle village of Lmgtai Dzong and 
Tsangdu, we were overtaken by a terrific storm of ram, sleet 
and a piercing cold wmd For over an hour we struggled 
through it, wet, cold and miserable, with Gyami's old uife 
Imked between us, as she was unable to walk alone On 
descending the northern slopes, we were fortunate to stumble 
on a cave and took possession of it at once We had food 
with us, but there being nothing m the shape of fuel to be 
found anywhere, we were forced to remam all mght m our 
wet clothes Next mommg Gyami's dear old wife was in 
a ragmg fever 

All that day we did what we could to give her assis- 
tance , they were my friends and I was resolved to find 
help somehow I started o 5 on my return to Tsangdu 
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^vhe^e I amved about 4 o’clock in the monung and 
succeeded in obtaining the assistance of two women and 
a boy who brought with them certain herb sunples that 
are recognized in Thibet as bemg the medicine most 
effective in fever cases Arriving at the cave in the after- 
noon, we found that the woman was no better, in fact, from 
her appearance and condition, I had a feding that she would 
not recover We brought milk and other necessaries and 
now all we could do was to wait, but it was all no use for 
our patient died next mormng before sunrise As it was 
not possible to dig a grave, the hills all around being but 
masses of rock, we gathered large stones and piled them 
over the body in a comer of the cave There was nothing 
more we could do We compensated the two women and 
the boy who returned to Tsangdu Poor old Gyami was 
terribly cut up — ^they were very much attached to each 
other — 'but hke the plucky old boy he was, he insisted on 
accompanying me to the end of my journey 

As Lingtai Dzong was rather an important place, we 
made a wide detour and got to the small village of Charap 
where I had to share digginp, again in the straw, with a 
•cow and a couple of goats for company, but it was preferable 
to the " community ” bed and its comfort 

Next day we reached the Sangpo nver that we had to 
■cioss , we found a small boat tied up under the rocks, and 
as night was falling we took possession as there was no one 
near the place to whom it bdonged After a feed of cold 
boiled pork and some half-cooked dough made from rye 
flour we rolled oursdves m our gadechas arni went to sleep 
In the boat to await the conung of the owner in the morning 
I can t say how long we slept, but we awoke to the rockmg 
of the boat and the wash of water under it We were adrift 
and moving fast with the current, which unfortunately was 
running southward in the direction from which we 
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When at last we managed to land, after funous paddling 
with our hands, we found we were half way back to the 
small village we left that mormng It was a big waste of 
time, but it couldn't be helped, we had to make it up some- 
how Gyami was a tough and wiry old mountameer, and 
as for myself— I was young, healthy and fired by my great 
ambition I simply couldn't tire 

All went faurly well with us after the mishap in the boat 
until we reached Tsetang, not far from another crossing 
place on the river For half a day we waited in a small 
tehm or wooden hut until the owner of the ferry returned 
from an outl 5 ing village where he had gone on some business 
the previous day There being now no sign of his return, 
G^ami went to his house to try and make arrangements 
for our crossmg When he returned he was accompanied 
by a young woman, whose appearance very much astonished 
me In height she must have been six feet eight inches, 
and in weight not less than nmeteen stone, built in proportion 
and undoubtedly as strong as a horse A splendid animal 1 
An Amazon of the Khambas— the wamor tnbe of Thibet 

She consented to ferry us across the nver for three 
tankas (about half a crown) which we agreed to pay after 
the usual bargaimng 

Oh, but it was a sight to see that young woman handle 
the heavy oars as she drove the old ferry through the strong 
current in the broad nver, but when about half way across 
I noticed that she kept stanng at me with a most unpleasant 
intensity It looked as if she thought she recogmzed me 
and was trymg to place the where and the when I became 
annoyed and uncomfortable and felt that even through the 
walnut stam on my face I was gettmg red I Mas, as I said, 
annoyed and began to stare at her in hke manner, but it 
didn’t seem to disconcert her in the least I became still 
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more surpnsed when suddenly she stopped rowing and 
leaning her big arms on the oars addressed me, “ Friend, 
were you ever in Renchmgong ? 

The question startled me and set me thin king furiously , 
but as Renchmgong was what might be termed the customs " 
on the trade-route between Thibet and Sikkim and known to 
everyone, it would have been foohdi to deny it, so replying— 

“ Yes, sister, I have been to Renchmgong m my capacity 
as a trader m shellac Why do you ask and what do you 
know of it 5 ” 

" But,” die rephed, ignormg my question, ” have you 
been there during the fightmg with the Kujodzo ? " (the 
Bntish] 

"No,” I rephed "IwasmShigatzeeatthetime” 

And so was I,” added Gyami, who was well acquainted 
with Shigatzee " We stayed in Lama Shmgdo’s TBagTig 
Do you know the place, my daughter ? ” 

She made no answer to this but picked up her oars 
and pulled writhout speakmg again dur ing the crossing , we 
paid the Amazon her three iankas, picked up our bundles 
and tramped away 

I had a very uncomfortable feding that the woman was 
suspicious about somethmg what had we better do ^ I told 
Gyami not to look back as I guessed that die stood looking 
after us until we disappeared over the brow of the hill 

Our intention was to go forward towards Gaden Gampa, 
an important village that lay about 28 miles to the east 
of Lhassa, but considenng our suspicions regardmg that 
young woman, we changed our route, and when sure she could 
not see us we struck backward through the range of wild 
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and rugged hills, not daring to go near a village of any kind, 
fearing that she might make enquiries It was dark when 
w'e decided to camp for the mght in one of the many caves 
to be found among the deep ravmes, and as w'e were tu'ed 
it did not take us long before we were asleep, WTapped in 
our galechas 

And here it w'as that the strangest and most annoymg 
expenence of my venture overtook me and put an end to 
all my hopes 

I slept well and awoke about dawn, hungry and healthy, 
with renewed hopes regardmg the near realization of my 
desire, but how to express my astomshment and alarm 
when, instead of seemg old Gyami who w'as alw'aj's first 
about in the mormng, my eyes were drawn to the aw'e- 
mspmng figure of the young woman of the ferry i Lookmg 
around me in a perplexed manner for my old friend who had 
gone to sleep in a comer of the cave, I did not see hun 
Then as I sat up, I spoke to the woman who was quietly 
leamng against the entrance to the cave wnth her big arms 
folded across her chest 

" Hullo I” I said, " what are yon domg here ? ^^^lat do 
you want ? Where is my friend, Gyami ? " 

" Your friend is qmte all right,” she rephed with a grm 
" No harm will come to him unless you make trouble, for 
which there is no necessity I have somethmg to talk about, 
Kuzho, and we must talk alone ” 

So she addressed me as Kuzho f That meant that she 
knew' I was an European Well, I decided, there w’as only 
one thing for it— for I was deteimmed that nothmg should 
spoil my plans and this fool of a woman seemed to be a 
menace— I reached mto my khola for my revolver, but before 
I could draw it she was on me wnth the spring of a tigress 
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I was but a child in her hands ^ In a moment she had 
twisted the revolver from my gnp and catching up my dah 
(short sword) that was lying near my galecha, threw both 
away to the end of the cave, then standing up she said — 

“ Kuzho, it will be best for you to be quiet " 

I was beginning to think so too 

" Wdl,” I shouted, " what do you want and why do 
you say Kuzho when you know I am a Durmo ” 

" No good, Kuzho, she quietly said, “ I know you qmte- 
well, but now you are hungry, have some food, and we 
will talk after ” 

So saying she unrolled a small bundle and took from it 
some excellent cold mutton, well-baked com cakes and a 
shtngu (a bamboo vessel) of Bhutea tea, at the same time 
telling nfe calmly to eat as we had a long way to go This 
was a catastrophe and no mistake What on earth did 
this animal of a woman intend to do ? But I was to know 
very soon and the knowledge did not add to my happiness 
in the least 


When I had fimshed eatmg, I arose and proceeded to- 
tie up my bundle as usual, then turned to the woman who, 
as before, quietly leaned against the waU with her hands 
clasped behind her, and demanded that die give me an 
explanation, and first to tell me what had become of my 
old fnend 

"Do not worry for your fnend,” she replied "By 
now he is some miles away towards his own country I 
told him that I knew you were a Kuzho and that he would 
be beheaded if I handed him over to our tnag-m (soldiers) 

for aiding you in your attempt to enter Lhassa You will 
not see him again.” 
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" Is that the truth ’ ” I asked 

“ It IS the truth,” she rephed, and I knew she "ttas not 
lying Well, I was soiry to lose the dear old chap, but I 
was more sorry for myself and the wreckage of my wonderful 
plans If I could but get hold of my revolver I would not 
have had the least compunction about shootmg the big 
brute, but she had it tucked away in her khola and kept my 
dah in her hand I w'as helpless Then she began to talk 

” Kuzho, I am Pyidha, the widow of Tsarong Tempa, 
whom you or your people killed on the Jalap-la ^^’hy 
^ould I not now kill you ^ I was at Renchingong when 
the Amban from Chma came to settle matters wnth }our 
people I saw you many times with the yogdou (coolies) 
and once I saw you dressed as you are now I do not mistake 
m recognizmg you What have you to say ? ” 

What on earth could I say ? The w'oman was mad, and 
thmkmg so, I wondered if a httle ” soft sawder ” might not 
be of some use, though the appearance of the subject to be 
operated on did not encourage its apphcation very much 

” Akoree,*' I began— which is a mce endeanng term m 
Thibetan, about equal to the Irish of acushla — " I did not 
kill your husband nor did I kill anyone else (if some of my 
comrades heard me they might doubt my w'ords), for as } ou 
said yourself you saw me as Strdar of the coohes and our 
work was to carry up supphes and not to fight So if \ ou 
kill me— and I don’t think you will— you will be unjust — 
a grave offence against the words of the great Buddha " 

Her reply, with a frown, w^as 

" Do you think I will not kill you ? Do you think I 
am not able ^ ” and her two big arms were thrust towards 
me m a threatenmg manner and as if to show me their power 
I made no reply but walked towards her and laughed She 
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also laughed, and her lau^ter made me shiver There was 
madness m it I had no hope of finding in her the least 
womanly feeling 

" Xov;," she began, v/ill you tell me the truth as to 
why you came here '* ” 


I told her the v/hole story . still leaning against the rock 
and looking out over the hills, ^e appeared for some minutes 
to be considenng what I told her, then turning to me— 

“ Xov/ listen, Kuzho, you wish to enter Lhassa v/ithout 
being recognized and I can arrange everything for your 
success, but— v/as v/aiting for that 'but') only on 
one condition You speak our language v/ell and you say 
you like our country, so v/hy not remain in it alv^ays ? Why 
not become my husband as nov/ 1 have none Your people 
killed him If you agree, I vnW take you safely to Lhassa, 
but if you do not—" and here a meaning grin and a fingering 
of my revolver was a sufficiently comprehensive ending to 
what she had to say 

Nor//, as I knev/ the v/oman was not quite sane, I had 
no intention of angering her by playing the hero and giving 
her a contemptuous refusal, instead— I thought— there 
might be some useful policy m temporising, 

" If I agree," I replied, v/hen and under what cir- 
cumstances would v/e get married ” 

" When v/e arrive in Gaden Gampa," she said, " as the 
Lama there is my uncle He v/iIl marry us,” 

"No," I objected, "I -will agree to marry you in 
Lhassa— only. I have heard that it is a very holy cify 
and a marriage entered into there will be most propitious 
and happy, and Lhassa is but a couple of days' journey 
from here " 
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After some consideration she appeared to be satisfied 
with this, for she suddenly picked up both of our bundles, 
saymg simply 

" Come, let us go " 

All that day ue travdled through the hills, restmg 
occasionally— at least I did— but the Amazon did not seem 
to need any rest, for on those occasions and when I had 
somethmg to eat, she would walk backward and forward 
like a caged tigress, muttermg to herself most of the time 

As night was coming on the clouds began to gather and 
grow darker with every mile we travelled This foreboded 
an ugly storm of some kmd, but of the kmd that did come we 
hardly appreciated its quality beforehand The woman at last 
seemed to realize the situation for she mcreased her pace to 
an extent that gave me somethmg to do to keep up with 
her even at a jog-trot Her long legs earned her over the 
ground much faster than mme under normal conditions 

With the storm came darkness which made matters a 
hundred times worse, but my compamon refused to stop 
or seek for shelter under or among the big rocks, many of 
which were scattered about, but kept urging me on every 
few mmutes 

" Gyopslie i gyopsJte > (Hurry i hurry ') We must get to 
the ferry before the nver rises with the storm " 

I was by now in a desperate state of mmd and resolved 
to come mto action of some kmd on the very first chance of 
an openmg Half an hour later the chance came 

We debouched from the comparative shelter of a deep 
ravme on to an open track runnmg along the nver bank I 
recognized the place from the previous day’s travel and knew 
that the ferry-crossmg was not more than half a mile onward 
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The ^\0Inan in her impatience to get there would every 
now and again forge ahead, bendmg her big body against 
the wind and lashing ram \\Tien at last I observed she was- 
some httle distance ahead, I quickly threw ofi the Bhutea 
khoh or overcoat and with half a dozen bounds on to some- 
rocks overhanging the nver, a moment’s pause and I was 
into the dark, swirlmg water and bemg swept along in 
breathless speed Just as I struck out towards the centre 
so as to keep clear of the rocks by the side, I heard a wild, 
mad scream and immediatdy after the sharp crack of a shot,, 
followed by others that I knew were fired by the mad 
Amazon from my own revolver 

For the next hour in that dark, ice-cold nver my 
expenence was such that I hardly care to dwell upon it 
I had no need for exertion as to swimimng, for the current 
vas so fierce it must have been not less than 16 miles that 
I was swept along before I, more dead than ahve, crawled, 
out and lay among the rocks shivering and miserable. After 
I had rested, I took to the hills and ravines m a direction 
that led, not backwards — ^the way that Gyami a nd I h ad 
come, for I had no doubt that the woman would quickly 
take steps to warn the villages en route on both sids of the- 
nver— but towards the west 

♦ 

The memory of my wandermgs through forests, over 
nvers and mountain ranges, and the hardship R-nd misery 
I eiqienenced, is still fresh and dear, but I find it somewhat- 
painful to ^v^te about that just now. 

I had no fear of bemg recognized as an European when. 

I entered Sikkim by the old Pembenngo Pass just three 
months less a day after I left it 
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AN OLD CAMPAIGN ON THE INDIAN 

FRONTIER 


O N the North Eastern Frontier of India lies the small 
country of Sikkim, an “ Independent ” State go* 
vemed by a Rajah but under British suzerainty. 

There had been no trouble there of any kind sinc6 
1864 when the Bhutanese overran the country — even to the 
Teesta nver, their ultimate object bemg the capture and 
plunder of Darjeeling with all its wealthy surroundmgs, 
but durmg 1887 Sikkim’s powerful neighbour, Thibet, becom- 
mg affected with the same graspmg enterpnse of her more 
northerly neighbour, stretched out her claws ton ards 
inoffensive Sikkim 

The Rajah appealed to the pohtical authonties at 
Gantok, who m turn waked up Simla and the powers that be, 
with the result that a small Frontier campaign was ^ery 
soon m readmess to enter mto an agreement with the lamas 
of Thibet. 

It was my luck to be one of the component items— just 
a small one — of the campaign I have been through many 
campaigns smce then and I have always found that incident — 
m its full sense— falls m more mterestmg details to the share 
of the practically msignihcant component 

One wet and rainy evenmg with one assistant, to wit — 
Sergeant Patnek Hogan, or as he confidently explained- 
"Sure I’m Paddy Hogan from Ireland,” I started off 
from Sihgun m charge of a supply convoy of 350 Army 
Transport mules. 
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A small detachment of a British regiment— -the 
Derbyshire I think— had preceded us some hours before. 
Our route lay through the dense forest of the Teesta valley, 
that m those days approached to withm a few miles of 
Siligun and was infested with wild animals of all sortsr- 
elephants, tigers, panthers and leopards— that durmg the 
course of the campaign that lasted for close on two years, 
took a heavy toll of our convoys To some extent we could 
deal with those — at any rate m daylight— but the venomous 
snakes and boa constrictors were the hoiror that ever 
haunted us while m the forest 

My first acquaintance with those pests was when— 
about ten o’clock on that same night— floundermg m the 
darkness through that wet and reekmg jungle, I was suddenly 
startled by blood-curdlmg screams from one of my men 
ploddmg behmd. 

Quickly workmg my way through the Ime of mules, 
towards the pomt from where the screams were heard, I 
came upon a sight, dimly seen, by tlie shakmg light of a 
humcane lantern, the thought of which, to this day, makes 
my flesh creep, and creates a feelmg of nausea The poor 
fellow — one of my Fanjaubi muleteers — was on the ground 
strugghng m the shmy coils of a twenty-one-foot boa 
constnctor that had wrapped itself around his limbs, body 
and throat and was crushmg hun to death I was considered 
a " steady hand ” with a revolver, but I had to fire three 
times before 1 could manage to put a bullet through the 
reptile’s repulsive head as it wavered in the flickering light 
of the lantern 

Even when dead, its coils had such a terrible gnp on the 
man’s body that it took half a dozen men some considerable 
tune to loosen them, but it was all no use, the poor fellow 
was dead. Every bone m his body was broken 
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This was but one of the many mcidents that our convoy 
had the misfortune to meet with as we struggled through the 
wet and darkness of that dreadful forest that night while 
trymg to follow the trail of the troops m advance Another 
was the stampedmg of half a hundred loaded mules, scared 
by the growling of a tiger somewhere not far from the trail 
This caused more than an hour's delay and the total loss 
of half a dozen mules with theu: loads, it bemg qmte im- 
possible to find them once they disappeared into the depths 
of the jungle, where the poor beasts fell a prey to the 
wild anunals 

About one o’clock m the mommg a glimpse of firelight 
somewhere ahead among the trees raised our hopes, and sure 
enough it was the " Derby " detachment m bivouac 

We proceeded to unload the mules and make camp a 
few hundred yards distant from the party In so doing 
there is always a considerable lot of noise such as the shouting 
of the men one to another m the darkness, the hammermg 
of picketmg pegs, the rattle of tether chams and — ^not least 
—the yellmg of the mules for their " nose-bags ” and all 
the usual clatter connected with such occasions 

Evidently all this seemed to give annoyance to one 
of the detachment m the bivouac over the way, for my 
jamadars came to report that a " drunken soldier ” from 
the troops dose by was abusmg and assaultmg the muleteers, 
preventing them from domg their work I humed tow'ards 
the pomt mdicated and found the man, m shirt and trousers, 
in the act of kickmg one of my men " Hold on there,” 

I shouted, gettmg m front of hun " \^Tio the are you 

and what the do you thmk you are domg ^ ” His reply 

—most unexpected— was more forcible than polite, for w'lth 
a sivmg to the jaw I found myself sittmg m the slush, ha\Tng 
tnpped over my own sword Probably it was the heat of the 
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nun, m winch it appeared he had so freely indulged, that 
urged him in an unsportsn^-like manner, to try and kick 
me as I was on the ground, hut fortunately he was prevented 
by my fnend, the Sergeant, who with a growl threw his arms 
around him from behmd sajing — 

“ No, yt don’t, me hhoy, just wait a hit and ye’ll ha^'e as 
much as ye want ” He hdd him until I got to my feet and 
nd of my belts with sword and revolver. For the neitt few 
mmutes matters were hvely enough, after which our visitor 
was carried over to his bivouac in a somewhat deflated 
condition by a few muletears 

That was the first " engagement ” of the campaign, out 
of which the only distmction I earned was a black eve awd 
a torn pair of pants 

For the next few days our route led along the right bank 
of the Teesta nver by Sibook, Kah Jora and Reeang. I 
could not understand why those names should exist when 
there were no villages or houses of anj’ kiTid to fix them on 
to , nothing but jungle and rock 

Early on the fourth monung our httle force was care- 
fuliv passed across the river by the recently constructed 
swing bridge, and to regulate the passage over — ^the bridge 
not bemg considered too safe — ^a young of&cer was stationed 
at the bndge-head In pa^ng, I casually noted that he was 
weanng dark glasses though ttiere was no sun. On the 
contrarj* the monung was wet and overcast. 

When all our mul^ were over, Hogan, who came across 
with the last troop, remarked with a cheerful grin . 

Oh, be dad Did you notice him ’ The gossoon 
weanng the goggles?” " Of course,” I replied 
about him 5 ” " Oh. but sure, he had two o’ them , two 
such beautiful black eyes; ornamental decorations, and 
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such a lovely thick hp He asked me who 3'ou vror ' and 
I told him you vror’ the middle-weight champion av the 
Punjab He tned to smile, but tother end av his mouth 
worked the wrong way" 

This IS only a little incident not at all uncommon in 
the army 

That day's march was all uphill by goat tracks, that the 
mules seemed better able to negotiate than the men We 
amved m a place by name Kabmpong that consisted of 
one ramshackle hut — the residence of an old Nepalese couple 
^nd a dog 

After picketmg my mules among the bamboos behind 
a hill, we w'ent ofi to look for somethmg to eat We pro- 
ceeded along a path that we thought might lead to a village 
of some kmd, but it didn't seem to lead any^vhere, on 
returning, we saw a hen crossmg the path , we w'ere hungry, 
so I shot it , we were not happy about it for it was an old 
cock of a very ancient pattern Hogan plucked it, to a 
Tunmng accompaniment of disparagement on its bulh, 
breed and quahty m general We made a fire of dned 
sticks over w'hich that " anaent one " w'as roasted on the 
point of a sword, but alas i it had its revenge, for to chew the 
sole of a boot w'ould have been far easier 

A w'eek later w'e were all camped in Pedong which was 
made our "Advance Depot,” and here our whole force 
assembled and prepared for the advance to Khenok, across 
the RisJn Choo (or the Laug^mg River) 

One Indian regunent with two mountain guns w’as 
deploj'ed from Rhenok through the Pakj'ong valley towards 
Gantok This was called the "Inchi" Column that was 
intended to w'atch the Nathu-la Pass from the " Chumbi " 
^'aIley mto Sikkim. 
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The remainder of onr force marched by Are over the 
Duhpchm ndge down through the “Poison Valley” and 
across 'the Tiungh Choo (or Rolling Water), then, miserable 
days of clambermg up and down the drenched hills by wet 
and slippery goat tracks until at last we got mto touch 
with the Thibetans 

About four o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at 
Sedonchm where only a cramped bivouac could be fixed 
for the mght a hollow or “ hp ” in the hill-side, quite open 
from the forest-heights above and f alling away to about 
seven thousand feet below There being no space to 
picket my mules, we took them back some five hundred 
yards or so and picketed them the best way we could 
among the trees 

We were just setthng down for the evening after a hard 
day's march, all uphill, when we were startled by the sound 
of a ragged volley of rifle fire from our camp above, qmckly 
followed by mdiscmninate shootmg by, as it appeared to be, 
all three regiments This sounded a bit excitmg Then 
came Faddy Hogan mounted on a bare-backed mule and 
leading another, bumpmg along towards me with his nfle 
hung over his shoulder, shoutmg his loudest — 

Oh ' for the love av Samt Patrick come on or we'll 
miss all the fun ” 


Five minutes later we were at the bivouac and verv 
much astonished to find it empty mth the exception of 
about twenty wounded men who were bemg attended to 
by a couple of doctors and their assistants 

It appears that the first mtiraation that the Thibetans 
were anyivhere near, was the whimng sound of a flight of a 
thousand, three-foot, poisoned arrows, with flat, fish hook, 
iron heads that flew from the jungle high above and fell m a 
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shower all over the unsuspecting bivouac Many men \\crc 
wounded and on account of the poison had to be attended 
to immediately 

Noting the point from which the arrows came, the men 
of the " Derbys " and the Gurkhas were quickly pumping a 
ram of bullets into the jungle and, as proved later, uith 
excellent results Orders were promptly given that, with 
the exception of one company to guard camp and wounded, 
both the regiments should rush the jungle and tackle them 
in them lau* 

The Gurkhas being well acquainted with the Thibetans'’ 
method of warfare, hardly waited for orders, but with 
kooknes drawn and nfles loaded, dashed after them through 
the forest The Bntish regiment quickly followed the 
Gurkhas but could never compete with those nimble little 
fellows at jungle fighting 

For the next hour or so the fight was mostly of a " hide 
and seek " nature on account of the density of the jungle, 
but now and again in some open glade there would be a 
hand-to>hand clash 

Hogan and I, eager to have our ^are of the fighting, 
leaving our mules in the camp to browse where they liked, 
scrambled up through the jungle to where w^e heard the 
noise of the scrimmage, and very soon were in the middle- 
of it, and, again, very soon felt that we were having more 
than our share, for the "Martm Henry” bullets of our 
own men were quite as dangerous to us as the arrows 
of the Thibetans 

On one occasion five or six of the latter came dashing 
towards the rock that we had fixed as our firing base, when 
from behmd them a dozen nfles of the ” Derbys ” began to 
pump lead We bemg m Ime of fire, had to duck dowm , 
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four fell but two survivors got to our rock where we were 
awaiting them Hogan got one with his nfle while the 
other feU to my revolver 

It was utterly impossible for our men to keep in any 
kmd of regular order on account of the irregularity of the 
ground that was ]ust a jumble of hills, hollows, holes, rocks 
and tangle of forest, the consequence bemg that, not only 
did our men lose touch with each other, but the Thibetans 
were m the same muddle , their intention bemg to retreat 
upwards towards Jaluktso, but found themselves cut oft 
by our Gurkhas and compelled to scatter m all directions 
It was every man for himself 

A movement m the jungle fifty yards away and a shot 
just as easily got one of our own men as a Thibetan, or while 
stalkmg one of them the swish of a couple of arrows past 
one’s ear showed that you were being stalked in turn 

After a while Hogan and I fell m with four Gurkhas 
who had lost touch with their company, they were fine 
little fellows who knew all about the stalkmg game With 
them we certamly had our share of it for half an hour or so. 
Rifle bullets and poisoned arrows were flymg m every 
■direction I noticed that each of the Gurkhas was m 
possession of a Thibetan yak-hide shield collected from many 
Thibetans lymg about who would not be likely to need them 
any more Those shields were very useful against the 
arrows when they came m flights over the trees 

It was durmg a bit of skirmishmg that I was witness to 
•one of the most astonishing acts of pluck that ever came 
my way before or after One of the Gurkhas, a mtk 
(corporal), m our little party suddenly stopped and held up 
his left hand m which an arrow was sticking He quietly 
pulled at the shaft that came away leaving the fish-hook 
head m the hand After a few words among themselves one 
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took a lace from his boots and tied it tightty half ^^ay beh\een 
the elbow and hand The natk then laid his arm on a fallen 
branch close by while another— his brother— raised his 
koohn and with a single stroke sliced off the hand about an 
inch abo\e the wrist, as dean as if scientifically amputated 
Not a murmur from the man, who when a dirty handkerchief 
-SI as tied on the wnst, quietly shouldered his nfle, picked up 
the severed hand, and insisted on retummg alone to camp to 
ha\ e the wound attended to by the doctor 

The remamder of us chased and dodged about the 
jungle \Mth varjung luck until it became too dark for 
further operations A few bugle calls gmded us back 
to camp 

" Roll-call ” that evenmg was not a cheerful ending to 
the day’s adventure 

Next mommg the Gurkha regiment followed up the 
Thibetans as far as Jaluktso while the remamder of the 
force searched the jungle and buned the dead We had 
eighteen killed and eighty-five wounded, whereas the 
Thibetans' loss was one hundred and ten killed and forty 
w’ounded 

They did not make a stand at Jaluktso but retreated 
to their pnncipal stronghold— Lmgtu (the Hill of the Seven 
Wmds), high up on the snow-dad mountam top, fourteen 
thousand feet high 

We sent mtimation by a denjo Bhutia to their General, 
sajung that we w'ould grant them permission to come and 
buiy’ or remove their dead ^^^^en the Bhutia returned he 
said that the Thibetans only laughed at us for bemg such 
fools as to thmk of bur^nng dead men or bothenng about 
them at aU, so the job of buiymg had to be undertaken by 
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Bhutias who were paid to do it, for it would not be possible 
to leave the bodies to fester and rot on our line of com- 
munication 

At Jaluktso the snow "was heavy and the cold mtense. 
We passed a miserable night without shelter of any kind. 
Next day we made an attempt on the Lmgtu heights seven 
miles above, but were stopped at Gamai, where the path — 
such as it was— had been cut away from the verge of the 
precipice for a distance of fifty yards and there was absolutely 
no other way As the advance guard halted to consider the 
situation there came a wammg noise from above, but before 
they had tune to understand its cause an avalandie of rocks 
came rushmg down with disastrous results among the men, 
SIX bemg swept mto oblivion from the narrow track on which 
they had halted The Thibetans had cleverly sprung a 
dozen booby traps that they had set high above the 

spot where they knew that our men would be compelled 
to halt 

The naturally preapitous conformation of the Tnoiintam 
lent itself to the easy construction of those " booby traps " 
as they were called, that consisted of a strong wooden platform 
holdmg a few tons of rock or “ big boulders," each a hundred 
pounds m ^\eight, carefully fixed so that the whole could be 
released m a moment by the simple twist of a lever that 
pulled away the mam support 

One of the old Gurkha ofBcars had warned us agamst 
those traps, but as usual, relymg on our traditional self- 
sufficiency, we chose to ignore the wammg 

As we could not advance beyond the pomt where the 
track was cut away and findmg it impossible to remam there 
for the night, we were compelled— to the dehght of the 
Thibetans-to retire down to Jaluktso where another 
miserable night was passed 
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By daybreak next morning a company of Sappers and 
Miners were on their way up to Gamai with instructions to 
blast a track of some kind around the cliff Half a dozen 
of the necessary " blasts ” were fixed, the men retreatmg 
to safety when the fuses were ready for finng The thunder- 
ous explosions that shook the mountains, echoing and 
re-echomg for minutes through hills and valle5s, had results 
not expected by either our troops or the Thibetans 

As to the latter it appeared that they had constructed 
o\er a hundred " booby traps,” two or three at everj’^ point 
under which it was calculated that we would pass, nght 
up to Lmgtu fort itself. Waitmg by everj*^ trap were a 
dozen men m readmess to “ sprmg ” them when the signal 
w'as given 

They were ignorant of the shock effect of such hea\y 
explosions, and the result was that the delicate balance of 
the traps got shock-free — everj'^ smgle one of them w’as let 
loose and the mountam roared with the noise of the 
avalanches m eveiy direction, for not only was it the traps 
but dozens of the other parts of the hills came rushmg down, 
addmg to the awe-inspinng cataclysm It w'as calculated 
aftenvards that the Thibetans lost over four hundred men 
m the affair, our Sappers and Mmers losmg two men and 
the mule that earned up their gear. Even wre, who were 
m comparative safety down m Jaluktso, became nen*ous on 
heanng the thunderous roar of the explosion follow'ed by the 
earthquake effect of the mountam 

For the next fortnight our Pioneers and Sappers and 
Mmers were hard at work cutting a passable road up to the 
fortifications above 

In the ordmaiy course of such operations it would be 
expected that the enemy would not be idle but would do 
then best to hmder the work as much as possible, but it 
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appears that in this case they, not understanding how the 
temble disaster occurred, got frightened and retreated 
precipitately to Gnatong, but, of course, kept someone on 
watch at the fori 

When they were convmced that a broken road or the 
loss of our men would not be sufficient to stop our advance, 
they resolved to return, bemg qmte sure that we would never 
be able to drive them out of their “ impregnable " strong- 
hold— the “HiU of the Seven Wmds” — ^protected by 
" Fardonga, the Demon of Keltso-ra ” 

The day of our advance was cold but bright, as the 
"Derbys” and Gurkhas took the lead supported by four 
companies of the Pioneers and four Mountam Battery guns 
The ascent was a stiff struggle owmg to the steep glacier- 
hke hills over which the nailed boots of our men could not 
hold, while the Thibetans m their yak-hide soled moccasins 
had no trouble 

It was very fortunate for us that the " booby traps " 
were aU destroyed, otherwise our advance would have cost 
us dearly. As it was the Thibetans never ceased their 
attentions Like mountam goats they sprang from rock to 
rock dischargmg their jmgals and poisoned arrows from 
behmd cover as they stubbornly retreated upwards Our men 
had by then acquired hundreds of the yak-hide ^elds that 
served them well on this occasion, but still we haH considerable 
losses The last thousand feet had a gradient of about one 
in one which, with the ice and boulders being rolled down 
from above, made the ascent almost impossible It looked 
as if the final assault with a umted dash would not materialize, 
much to the disappomtment of our Brigadier So the guns 
were brought mto action, but with httle or no effect on the 
stone wall — ten feet thick — ^that surrounded the peak and 
protected the fort. 
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After an hour’s firing and the Masting of many shells 
that for the most part fell far and Mide o\er the summit, 
the Gurkhas offered to take off their boots and tackle the 
Thibetans at then own game They drove them steadily 
upwards which permitted our supports to advance slowly 
until the whole force ar^^ed under the stone-wall redoubt, 
and here the fight was a deadly hand-to-hand struggle, the 
Thibetans' long sword and dagger against the bayonet and 
kookn 

Just as darkness was about to fall our Gurkhas had 
clambered over the ivall and very soon cleared the enemy 
from it, penmttmg the “ Derbys " to gam a footing Withm 
half an hour the Thibetans, fightmg to the last, were dn\en 
out of the old fort and were once more m retreat to Gnatong 

We had taken Lingtu certainly, but there did not seem 
to be much jubilation We were all played out, to a man , 
dead tired, starved and cold, we lay about m whatever shelter 
we could find for the night 

Faddy Hogan found some kmd of a cave mto which w'e 
both crawled and m “ full marchmg order " w'ere asleep in 
less than ten mmutes We were lying on some rotten planks 
that covered what appeared to be a " ground floor " or cellar 
apartment m the cave, into which a dozen or so of the 
Derbyshires found a bottom entrance and went to sleep as 
we did 

About two o’clock m the mommg the rotten boards 
broke and the pair of us, with a heap of rubbish, w'ere 
preapitated on top of the fellows below* The shock, w’hile 
sleepmg, of the fall about eight feet was nothmg to the 
" roughmg " we got from the others 

By this tune Faddy's personal appearance had shghtly 
altered "for the better" m his own opinion Everyone 
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had a beard, as in that icy dimate shaving was out of the 
c nesiion. Paddy cnltivated a rentable halo of fiery whiskers 
of "rhich he was proud and whidi gave hnn an ine^resslbly 
comic appearance, as the r^ht side insisted on flowing 
backwards while the left stuck out in front, so that when 
he was coming towards you he appeared to be going in 
another direction. Long before the end of the campaign, 
Paddy, ever humorous and good-tempered, was a favounte 
with the whole force. 

The " impregnable ” fort was a rough, stone buildmg, 
old and dilapidated, that was built during the reign of 
Gyalpa Dokpa about four hundred years before. As it 
was but a heap of filth and grime we would have nothing 
to do with It , instead, we constructed some rough shelters 
on the hill^de 

A week later, harmg rested the troops and brought up 
supplies, we moved on to Gnatong, but with the exertion 
of some desultory skirmishing nothing of importance 
occurred; the Thibetans had retreated to the Jalap-la — 
the lamous Pass leading from S iklnm mto the Chumbi 
vall^. 

For the next three months our force remained in 
Gnatong where we built quite a number of wooden bouses 
and sheds, all within a strong, loopholed stockade of up- 
right mne logs ei^t feet hi^ on the outside, with a firing 
platform running all around inade. The troops, when 
nor at work cutting and hauling pine logs, sawing wood 
and dig^ng trenches, amused themsdves at tobogganmg 
and ice-slidmg on the lake. 

Life under the dicumstances was becoming monotonous 
when a surprise was sprung on us. 

Hogan and I had plenty of convoy work getting up as 
much store as possible. He with the mule worked the 
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section between the Rungli Choo and Jaluktso while I with 
four hundred Bhutia coohes worked £rom Jaluktso up to 
Gnatong, as the coolies were better able to climb the frozen 
Lingtu than the mules, many of which were lost m the 
attempt 

I was to start from Gnatong with my coolies at five 
o'clock m the morning to bni^ up a convoy of stores from 
Jaluktso The morning was very foggy when I asked the 
Gurkha sentry to open the gate for myself and coohes 
Half a dozen of the coolies that had just gone through, came 
dashmg back shoutmg " Peh-yti, Peh-yu " (Thibetans, 
Thibetans) The sentry and I went outside to see what \vas 
the mafter , we were met by four armed Thibetans just 
showing out of the fog who se^ed as much surprised as we 
were One of them started to haul an arrow firom the 
bamboo sheaf slung over his shoulder, but before he could 
clear it the sentry’s nfle cracked and the man staggered 
back , the others drew their loi^ swords I shot one with my 
revolver and wounded another, when the sentry shouted, 
"Come back, Sahib, many more coming” I was not 
slow to obey We were inside the bamer m a jiffy, the 
remamder of the guard dosmg the gate In less time 
than it takes to tell the alarm was given , more 
than three thousand Thibetans were all around the 
stockade Under cover of the dense fog, they had crept 
down from the hills with the intention of rushmg the 
stockade before dawn 

The first rush to reach the stockade was rather unfor- 
tunate, for through the broad water trench over a hundred 
became entangled m the submerged wires and were shot 
like rabbits , those behmd crowding on until the trench was 
clogged with then: dead and dying, over which others dashed 
and tned to scamble up the palisade, but were shot from the 
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loop-holes with the nfle muzzles m their faces, and still they 
strained and clawed at the logs like wild animals, climbing 
over the heaps of their own dead 

Suddenly the loud, harsh braymg of their long " lama ”■ 
trumpets rang out, evidently a recall of some kind, for as 
qmckly as they came out of the fog they disappeared mto 
it again, leaving about three hundred dead and wounded all 
around the stockade and the pleasant ]ob of burying their 
dead and treatment of their wounded to be undertaken 
by us 

Then attempted surpnsehavmg failed so disastrously,, 
the Thibetans seemed to have become disheartened, for 
they disappeared from the heights above us, not a man 
bemg seen for over a fortnight 

Three weeks passed m peace and then we observed 
certain movements on the hiU-tops that looked as if they 
were gettmg over their set-back at Gnatong. It was noted 
that their numbers were mcreasmg daily and that they 
had begun to build sangars or breastworks on the lulls 
above us A number of jmgals were also brought mto 
action that kept up a constant and ann oy ing fire into* 
our stockade 

Our General resolved to tempt them from their defences 
on which our mountam guns seemed to have no effect 
Arrangements were made for the pretended evacuation of 
the stockade and retreat towards Shalumbi £arly m 
the mormng dense columns of smoke began to nse mside 
the stockade that suggested the place had been fired The 
watchers on the hills above were convmced that we had 
had enough of it and were retreating to when they 
saw the troops march out with all their luggage gnH take 
the road back to Lingtu, but they did not suspect that four 
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guns of the Mountain Battery and half a regiment of In- 
fantry remained concealed m the stockade 

With wild yells of joy they leapt o\'er their sangars 
and came teanng do^\'n from the hills %\ith the idea of 
catching us in the open They had reached the foot of the 
hills about eight hundred yards from the stockade and 
were deplojung in their thousands to cut us off from the 
narrow defile that led out of the valley, when the four 
guns opened on them with slirapnel which at that range 
was productive of temble slaughter The surpnse uas 
complete 

In the meantime the troops that had marched 
out of the stockade turned about and at the double 
re-entered it 

The Thibetans left over five hundred dead and 
wounded on the hiU-side as they bolted back to their 
sangars 

Another penod of mactmty, and then— at last — thej'’ 
appeared to find out that they could make thmgs unpleasant 
for us by gettmg behmd our hne of communication and 
cutting up our convoj's, as the next httle incident will 
illustrate 

About four o’clock one afternoon I was retummg with 
my empty convoy to Jaluktso, our changmg camp, to pick 
up loads brought from RungU Choo by Hogan’s mules As 
usual I w'as well ahead of my croivd of Bhutias, canning a 
carbme m the crook of my arm m hopes of getting a shot 
at a kahar (barkmg deer), w’hen suddenly I heard a fusillade 
of shooting down below That meant Jaluktso, about 
half a mile down by the path There could be but one 
meaning to it— -some kind of an attack on Hogan’s com oy 
that was awaitmg my amval 
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\Vhistling for my Gurkha escort, it did not take us 
long to get a view of the scene of action 

A party of some fifty Thibetans had worked around 
the hills from Shalumbi and suddenly, from among the 
rocks, opened fire with their long forked jazails mstead of 
their usual bows and deadly arrows, on Hogan and his men 
Fortunately all the bags and boxes were stacked m readmess 
to be counted and taken over by me, and he ivith his escort, 
had taken cover behmd the heaps of stores and were defend- 
ing themselves bravely 

I halted my party at a sharp turn of the path over- 
looking the scene of action and observed that the Thibetans 
had also taken cover and were being directed by a 
giant of a man who seemed to know what he was about. 
As we were above we had a better Mew of them than 
Hogan’s party We opened fire on them at a range of 
about a hundred yards, our first volley accountmg for 
half a dozen 

This unexpected diversion was a big surprise, and not 
knovmg what might be followmg, half their number dis- 
appeared in the forest, the big fellow domg his best to hold 
them, when a shot from one of Hogan’s escort settled the 
matter by brmgmg him down A second volley from our 
side finished it, for Avith the exception of those lying about 
among the rocks all had disappeared Eight were found 
to be dead and ten wounded, of which four died later 

The leader of the party, who had a bullet through his 
left shoulder, drew our attention as being rather an uncommon 
tjTpe of Thibetan He stood fully six feet and eight inches m 
height, straight as a telegraph pole, with red hair, deep-blue 
eyes and complexion very httle darker than my oivn, but 
mcely freckled A splendid specimen of a young savage, for 
he did not appear to be more than twenty-six or twenty-seven 
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>ears old I had his wound ashed and tied up the best 
I could for which he expressed his gratitude as explained b> 
one of the Bhutias who spoke Thibetan He ga\e his name 
as Tamladula. 

That night both convoys remained at Jaluktso \\herc 
we entrenched ourselves inside a barrier made of bags and 
boxes of stores, though the big fellow with whom we shared 
our bully-beef assured us there would be no further attack 
without their leader— himself 

Sitting by the fire behmd the bags and talking with 
him through our Bhutia interpreter, I found it difficult, 
lookmg into his blue e 3 ’es and noting his colouring, to think 
hun other than an European, and as I am now on the subject 
I might as well explain the man 

About the year 1860 an Irish regiment was stationed 
on Senchal Hill not far from Darjeehng A certain sergeant 
by name Patrick Doolan happened to meet a Thibetan girl 
with whom he fell in love He deserted from his regiment 
one night when Sergeant-of-the-Guard, with all his uniform 
and arms, and went off into Thibet with his lady-love The\ 
had children, among them a son whose name was Tamladula, 
which when pronounced by an Irishman could easily resolve 
itself into plam Ttm Doolan— so " Tun " it remained ivith us, 
or rather with Paddy Hogan who msisted on claiming hun 
not only as a countryman but a relative of some kind, both 
bemg red-haired, freckled and blue-eyed They were 
inseparable to the end 

Our force now advanced to the " Boundarj' ” Ime, the 
true official demarcation that separated Sikkim from Thibet — 
the Jalap-la— sixteen thousand feet high Amiung in sight 
of the Pass, we were surprised to see the formidable defences 
in the shape of zig-zag six-foot stone breastworks, five 
feet deep, that they had built along the crest from the lower 
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slopes of the Pembemigo on the east to the abutment of the 
Nathu-la on the west, in addition to hnes of stone sangars 
one above the other over the face of the mountain 

As soon as it was dark the Gurkha regunent and two 
mountam guns quietly left camp and, making a unde detour 
towards the east, worked their way through ravmes and over 
hills towards the Pugar heights It snowed heavily dunng 
the mght which, though hidmg the movement from the 
Thibetan scouts, made it extremelv difficult for our men 
About eight o’clock next mormng the General ordered the 
adi^nce of the whole force m sbimishmg order, the 32nd 
Pioneers under the command of Col Bromhead on the nght, 
the 23rd on the left with the Derbyshires in the centre, and a 
couple of guns vith each Getting to convenient range, 
the guns opened fire at once and in a very short time the 
nearest hne of sangars was cleared of the enemy and promptly 
taken possession of by sections of the regiments It was 
during the struggle for one of the sangars that Col Bromhead 
lost one hand and was otherwise badly wounded by a Thibetan 
swordsman 

After some consultation among the chiefs, about two 
thousand of the enemy assembled under the redoubt 
with demoniacal ydls dashed down the hill in a wld charge, 
their long swords fla^ng, with the intention of sweepmg 
our men out of the sangais we had occupied Their move- 
ment was noted and preparations were made by our guns 
for their reception 

The charging horde was still six hundred 3 'ards above 
us when they were met by half-a-dozen shrapnel ^ells 
bursting among them in quick succession, scattermg them 
far and wide, and before they could recover from their 
bewilderment other shells followed creatmg such ha\'OC 
among them that their downward charge melted away 
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Those that escaped the hail of shrapnel were verj’ soon 
scrambling to the safety of the big redoubt Aleanwhile our 
Infantry doggedly contmued their upward thrust, taking 
line after line of sangars until at last they \^ere within range 
of the big stone stockade, upon which neither shell nor nfle 
fire could make any impr^ion, while the thousands of 
Thibetans behind it with their jazails, jingals, arrows and 
hurthng boulders kept our men at some distance, when 
suddenly from the heights two thousand feet above a couple 
of shells came screammg down— with w'hat to us sounded 
hke a yeU of encouragement — ^and burst behmd the stockade, 
right among the thousands w'ho thought themselves quite 
safe and invincible Followmg the shells came volley after 
volley of nfle fire from our gallant httle Gurkhas, then a con- 
tinuous barrage of shells and bullets It was too much for 
the Thibetans In wild, confused crowds they broke and 
fled down the northern slopes of the Pass, still pursued by 
those temble shells from above 

And now I must tell of our httle Paddy One of the 
sangars being held by three men of the Derbyshires was 
in danger of being attacked by a number of the enemy, 
who seeing the weakness of the defenders w’ere stealthily 
advancmg from behind some rocks with the intention of 
recaptunng it and disposmg of the three men in it Hogan, 
Emmit and myself seeing the danger, dashed across the 
snow towards the sangar Hogan, the hghtest and best 
runner, was some fifteen }’ards in front w^hen, out of a snow- 
hummock, a big Thibetan suddenly stood up and let fly an 
arrow That was the end of poor Paddy The arrow 
entered his left ear ivith such force that the barbed point 
protruded on the nght side of his head The big Thibetan, 
too intent on his shot, had no time to notice us behind, and 
so paid for his negligence Paddy was scarcely on the 
ground when my revolver called the Thibetan to account. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE PANJKORA 

A fter out great adventure and the spectacular 
crossing of the Swat nver and the defeat of the 
combined forces of the Swat and Bajaun tnbesmen, 
the 2nd and 3rd Brigades under Generals Waterfield and 
Gatacre swept up through the valley of Uch and onward 
over the Katagola Pass and the Laram range tow'ards the 
Panjkora nver, thirty miles further north, where we found 
ourselves up agamst the most formidable obstacle that 
lay m the path of our Force as we stramed omvard by forced 
marches to the rehef of the little gamson of Indian troops 
with half a dozen British Officers that m the early part of 
1895 were besieged by the tnbes for months m the pnmitue 
old fort of Chitral, far away beyond the Frontier of India 
As with the Swat nver the Panjkora must be crossed, not- 
withstandmg its reputation of bemg impassable owmg to 
its fierce torrent of swirlmg waters and the fact that fifteen 
thousand fanatical tnbesmen holding a strong position were 
waitmg to welcome us on the other side 

Immediately on reachmg the nver, our troops took 
up position along the rocky bank and promptly came under 
fire of the enemy, hidden among the low hills on the Bajaur 
side, but thanks to the cover afforded by the rocky nature 
of the ground, little damage was done 

The immediate object now ivas to cross the nver. 
Fording was altogether impossible on account of the depth 
and the force of the current, so some other means had to be 
sought for, and here agam it was found that the checkered 
expenences of a Frontier Scout could provide useful results. 
It was w'hile talking of the difficulty with one of the Staff 
Officers while crouchmg in the darkness under a rock for 
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shelter from the drenching ram, as wdl as from the tribes- 
men's bullets, that I thought of the plan That young man 
vent ofi and told the Bngade Major, who sent for me, with 
the result that I immediately sought my old friend and 
companion m many strange enterprises, Duffadar Wah 
Daud, a man of the Akha Khel, who at one time held the 
reputation of bemg the deverest horse-thief on the Bord^ 
and well acquainted with nver, hill, village and ravme from 
Quetta m the west to Lutko m the east. 

I found him comfortably squattmg behind a rock with 
a mule paulm over hun 

“ Shenaz ? ” he repeated as he offered me a share of 
his paulm " Of course. Sahib A dozen if need be Oh 
], es , m the usual manner It would not be wise to disturb 
people for a little thmg like that. I know Alarzai, the 
^ illage up there, very well mdeed. Once— when my buriness 
took me — ’* 

"Alnght, Wall,” I cut in — "but let us get to this 
busmess nov You get our things ready while I go and 
arrange matters vith the Sappers " 

Half an hour later, as two nondescnpt Bajauns we 
crept through the rocks, and under cover of the ram and 
darkness started off m the direction of Alarzai t h at was 
situated close to the nver two miles higher up 

As the people of those nver villages have constant 
use for the shenaz thej" keep them usually stored in a shed 
close to the nver so as always to be m readmess when 
needed 

The shenaz is the cured skm of a bullock mto 
a pecuhar shaped bag that, when inflated, is used as a means 
for crossing the most rapid nvers, and even for fast travelhng 
vith the current when nece^aiy 
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We had now to find the shed without attracting the 
attention of the village vatchman or the dogs, and it was 
the dogs that nearly spoiled our business We had actually 
succeeded in reaching the shed when a ^vretched mongrel 
somewhere m among the houses began to make a row 
Someone called to someone else and then we caught the sound 
of two people talking and coimng m our direction 

" Come, Sahib," whispered Wah, " up on the shed," 
and with a hoist behmd I found myself lymg fiat on the 
top and m a moment Wall beside me The tw'o men, 
grumbling, splashed by m the mud, right under us, and 
apparently returned to their shelter , the dog still barking 
until a sharp yelp from it told us that the owner had kicked 
it We remamed w'here w’e were for ten minutes or so, then 
slipped down, and m a short time were the possessors of 
tw'o good shemz Thanks to the ram that kept people 
indoors, w'e had no trouble gettmg back to where I had 
arranged to meet the Sappers, who thoroughly understood 
what w'as to be done 

Havmg inflated both shenaz and lashed them together 
for greater safety we took the end of a long log-hne and 
entered the nver As w'e worked our wny diagonally across, 
necessarily on account of the current, the Sappers w'lth them 
end of the Ime foUow'ed along the bank until we landed on 
the opposite side at a point where there w'ere a lot of rocks 
and huge boulders 

Shenaz ridmg is rather a tncky accomplishment that 
needs much expenence , if through carelessness or want of 
knowledge in the correct use of your legs and arms, you 
w’ould find yourself underneath and the shenaz ndmg on 
top, in w'hich case }mu would find it very difficult to get 
right agam, and even then you would be half drowned 
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In a short time \'ie had hauled half a dozen strands 
of telegraph wire aaoss and made them fast to the rocks, 
bat permittmg them to he jnst under the surhce of the 
water. This much done, we, carrying our shetiaz, made 
another journey up the bank on the side we then were until 
we came lo where the annual collection of timber logs was 
lymg a mile or so above Alarzai We rolled a couple of 
dozen mto mid-stream by whidi they were quickly earned 
down and caught by the wires, where the Sappers who took 
charge of them very soon had a " travelhng ” raft con- 
structed that was pulled back and forth by a wire rope and 
pulleys. By this raft the Guides regiment was carried 
across m small parties during the mght anti quite unknown 
to the enemy They quickly established themselves m 
an entrenched zariba on the bank of the river, but soon 
after daybreak the situation became known to the tnbes 
who were not slow to make a counter-move, which took the 
shape of a veritable mountain of logs lashed together 
hurtlmg doim with the torroit that tore our rafting arrange- 
ment to pieces, a calamity that left the Guides completely 
cut ofi from our mam body and marooned on the enemy's side 
of the nver, but which m no way daunted theu Commander 
v.ithout any hesitation proceeded to carry out the orders 
given him by our Chef, Sir Robert Lowe 


Leaving tv.o companies to hold the zariba, he set out 
with the remamder to dispose of some armed villages that 
harbomed large numbers of the enemy that were persistingly 
smpmg" across the nver at our working parties The 
Gmdte made a iside sweep towards the west, burned the 
hostile %'illages and droi^e out hundreds of the enemy that 
VI ere hidmg among the rocks as " smpers,” 


Ifavmg earned out that joh satisiactonly, the Colonel 
to refire to the aariin, but a retreat 
when fightmg those tnbesmen always means trouble 
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About noon, two dense columns of the enemy uere obsen*ed 
coming down the Jandol valley, one column on the right 
bank of the Jandol nver and the other on the left The 
first reached the summit of an elevated spur and deter- 
minedly attacked the Guides as they retured The second 
column, sweepmg down the valley, prepared to charge them 
in flank, hoping to cut them of! from their zariba, but, }ard 
by yard, the companies retired alternately, dowm the ndge 
thej ^^ere fo^o^\lng, fiercely attacked on three sides, \et 
steadily firing volley after \olley, the well durected fire 
of the Mountain batter^' from the east side of the nver 
greath assistmg the retirement Meanwhile the two 
companies that were left to hold the zanha dashed out to 
meet the second column, which ignonng them concentrated 
all its endeavours to carry out its intention And non 
the whole of the 2nd Bngade ivith its Mountain batter}* 
and a Maxim gun were qmckly moved to a more smtable 
position on the east side of the Panjkora (the Guides were 
on the west side) and effectively helped the retreat, but at 
the foot of the ndge the Guides had to cross several hundred 
j-urds of level ground, Maist high in green barley, and then 
vade across the Jandol nver (about four feet deep) and 
make their nay through more barley-fields to their zariba 


Just as the regiment left the last spur, the Commander 
of the Guides, Colonel Battye, fell mortally wounded, and 
died as he would prefer it — ^at the head of his famous 
regiment after nigh on thui:}' years' distmgmshed semce 
with it It was on crossing the open ground that the fierce, 
wild braverj^ of the enem}^ became more bnlhantly e\ident 
Standard bearers with reckless gallantr}* would rush to 
certain destruction, faUing withm ten yards of the Guides 
nfles Others, devoid of all fear, hanng used up all their 
cartndges rushed fonvard with chunks of rock hurlmg them 
at our men and courting instant death They were like 
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hounds on their prey Nothing could deter them or check 
the savage fury of theu: assaults Even after the Guides 
had crossed the stream and the enemy was under a severe 
flank fire from the Gordon Highlanders and the Scottish 
Borderers, they dashed into the stream where each man 
stood out clear as a target, and attempted to grapple with 
our men, but not one of them got across, and the stream 
was clogged with their dead and dying 

Fire now slackened all round as the Guides gained their 
zariba, on which they immediately set to work to strengthen 

Preparations were now begun for defence against a 
night attack as to which, knowmg the customs and temper 
of the tribes and the circumstances that existed with regard 
to the isolation of the Guid^, there was not much doubt , 
and It was )ust there that we, my old Dufiadar and I, again 
proved ourselves useful. 

During the day, efforts were made to reconstruct the 
raft, but anyone approaching tlie timber logs was immediately 
sniped from the wilderness of rock on the hills all around, 
among which dozens of sharp-shooters were bidden 

There was great anxiety as night fell, for the enemy 
being in such numbers and m such a favourable position, 
would make a determined charge during the darkness and 

simply overwhelm the Guid^ m their weakly constructed 
entrenchments 

Such an attack was in reality planned and was just 
on the pomt of being launched when — things happened 

Having arranged matters with the Brigade Major and 
assisted by the darkness and a heavy curtain of ram. Wall 
Daud and myself, with our deflated shenaz and a few 
other necessanes comfortably packed, stole quietly away 
from the Colum and, makmg a wide detour, passed the 
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Village of Alarzai and came to the nver again, a mile further 
north and far above the timber logs around ^^hlch the 
snipers were hidden Hidden among the rocks, we inflated 
our shenaz and again crossed the nver, and after an hour’s 
creeping and crawling through wet barley crops, dodging 
among rocks and ravines, we gained our objective iihich 
was a deep hollow behmd the enemy’s position Here I 
became a badl}^ wounded man Having tied up my head 
in my dirty old puggn and a bloodstained rag around m\ 
knee, while hangmg on to old Wall's shoulder for support, 
we hobbled painfully to a spot where others m somewhat 
the same phght were sitting and lying about There we 
rested for a w'hile and talked of the day's fightmg, both of 
us vaunting our prowess and m vivid tones e\pressed our 
mtentions regarding what we would do to the "cursed 
Kafar dogs" later on After a rest we again started our 
qmet hobbhng towards the central section w'here we had 
ascertamed the prmcipal Mahks w'ere gathered WTien 
near enough to hear all that was bemg planned for the mght, 
we laid down and as the others did mdulged m and mmgled 
our muffled groamng and cursmg with the others In less 
than an hour w'e had gathered all details of the intended 
attack 

At about 2 am — ^the darkest hour of night (or 
mommg?) the attackmg force — eight thousand fanatics — 
moved o£E towards the pomt of assembly, a low hiU to the 
north, not more than five hundred yards from the Guards' 
zanha We had no difficulty m following, but at some little 
distance behmd— advisedly, in view of later events WTien 
I observed that the spot fixed on was reached and the 
thousands were halted to make then final preparations, 
1 quietly drew my revolver and fired /luo shots in quick 
succession, a second's pause and then one It w'as the signal 
we had arranged with the Er^ade Hajor \Miere shooting 
such as smping was heard very often, no one would take 
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much notice of mine— but it was the order in which they 
uere fired that gave the signal Wah and I did not await 
'developments but took to our heels as fast as our legs would 
carry us in the direction we had planned to take where 
there was safety We were allowed just three minutes 
and then it occurred A muffled pufi and a couple of glorious 
star-shells with a most astonishing bnlhancy shot up from 
>our guns across the nver and burst right over the heads 
of the ^vlldly scared tribesmen^ showmg up their faces in a 
pecuharly wend and ghastly hght, but when in addition, 
and while the magically brilhant balls of coloured hght 
slowly descended, every Mountain gun and nfle in both 
Bngades opened fire and simply deluged them with a 
torrent of shot and shell, it was more than they could 
stand In less than two mmutes all but a thousand or so 
that Mere left lying on the hill, had disappeared in every 
durection 

In ordinary war those tribesmen are the bravest of 
the brave as proved in a hundred battles, but against the 
powers of shattan (the devil) — ^as eiqiressed by the prisoners 
we had taken— no ordmary man could stand " Star-shell " 
was beyond their comprdiension 

As far as the opposition to crossing the Panjkora was 
concerned we had no further trouble beyond the usual 
sniping The tribes of Bajaur and Swat had enough of it 
there and were m full retreat towards Miankil ai, the capital 
of Bajaur Our losses were considerable the day previous, 
but the tribes loss in killed and wounded was very heavy 
indeed. 

After the retreat of the enrany no tnnp. ■vs^as lost m 
arrangmg for the "crossmg" by the Force Not only 
were more rafts made but our Field-engmeers got to work 
at once and a temporary swmg bridge was thrown across 
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the nver at its narrowest pomt m an astonishing short 
time whereby the troops, guns and all transport mules were 
passed over and the double marches taken up once more 

When Wall Daud and I were at a safe distance from 
the firmg of our own troops that I knew would quickly 
follow the star-shells, we lost no time m makmg our way to 
a place of safety m a certam deep and rocky ravme we had 
previously located Our mtention was to remam hidden 
there until the flying tnbesmen had all disappeared, but 
we knew them too well to take it for granted that we had 
completely fooled them and got dear away without being 
observed by anyone after I had fired the signal shots that 
gave the position of their attadcmg force to our gunners 
We were to learn otherwise 

We had settled down m our hidmg place among the 
rocks — old Wall Band m his own selected hole at a 
distance of about ten yards from mine. There was no 
need for conversation between us but every need for 
caution and r emaining on the alert An hour’s restmg 
m one position proved to me that the rock against which 
I was tryi ng to make myself comfortable was not quite 
as soft as I could wish ; I very qmetly crept off to another 
position a couple of yards away Having settled m5reelf, 
revolver m hanH^ I was beginning to thmk that alter all we 
might venture out and try to get back to the nver, when 
from the hp of the ravme above a shot rang out that m that 
reverberant ravme sounded like the crash of a cannon and a 
bullet smacked ag ains t the very rock I had ]ust left 
Lookmg up quickly I caught a glimpse of the head and 
shoulders of a man clear agamst the sky-hne, and ha\Tng 
no doubt but that it was the man who fired at me, I con- 
sidered it due to me to return the comphment. My shot 
seemed to have been effective, for the fellow clambered to 
his feet unsteadily, wavered about a second and lurched 
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down among the rocks I called Wall Daud to attend to 
him while I qmddy climbed up the side of the ravme to 
meet any others that might have accompanied him A. 
quick look about over the rocky bank satisfied me that 
there was another, for although on account of the darkness 
I could not see very far, I dutmctly heard the sound of some- 
one running away To let him get clear away would never 
have done • That would very soon be productive of trouble 
for Wall and I Not hesitatmg a moment, 1 dashed after 
the fellow, guided only by the sound of his footsteps which 
would cease occasionally as if the fellow stopped to listen, 
then on agam What concerned me as I ran was that I 
thought I heard the sound of another shot from the ravme 
before I had got fifty yards from it I could not quite 
understand it for I knew that Wall Daud never used his 
gun except m a tight comer, he had a preference for the 
long ptshkauze or Khyber knife I did not know whether 
to keep on after the fugitive or return to see what was wrong 
m the ravme, but thinkmg there would be more danger 
from my man gettmg away than the other, I kept on after 
hun At last the runaway got clear of the rocks through 
which he was twistmg, and gettmg out on a bit of open 
ground gave me an mdistmct sight of his figure I fired 
at him, but must have missed for he kept on running. Agam 
I fired, but with the same result It was too dark to take 
an aim I put up the revolver and trusted to my legs, and 
so we kept on until he turned to the right front and made 
for another cluster of rocks, mto the shadows of which he 
dashed I followed close behmd him, but after a few twist- 
ings m and out I lost the sound of his footsteps completely 
I dimbed on to a low rock and stood listening for a sound 
I caught a sound sure enough, but it was not the soimd I 
expected, but the sound of heavy breathing— or as it seemed 
gaspii^— and it was at the bottom of the rock on which I 
was standmg Evidently the fellow was played out and 
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could not get any further I jumped do\Mi and threw 
myself on him, gnppmg his arms to pre\ent his using his 
knife — ^then I jumped back — ^for " KhazaJt yum ” (I am 
a vroman i) came from the figure on the ground 

" A woman ' ” I exclauned in astonishment " Get up ” 
She scrambled to her feet and I could see that she w*as dressed 
as a man with puggn complete 

Assurmg myself that she had not been wounded by 
one of my shots and that she had only her knife, which I 
took charge of—" Come aloi^,” I ordered, and started back 
for the ravme where I had left Wall Daud 

As we progressed through the rocks the woman asked 
about the man w'ho w'as wuth her My reply w'as that I 
was not sure, but that he was probably dead We did not 
speak agam until we got to the rame and found Wall sitting 
on a low rock rolhng a rag of some kmd round his arm 

" HeUo I Wall," I cned, " what is wTong ? " 

" Oh, not much,” he rephed, " just a scratch on my 
arm, but who — ” ? 

The woman— no way frightened or excited— rephed 
for herself and m turn asked where Quadar Dm w'as ^ 

" Down there," was Wah's lacomc reply with a careless 
downward wave of his free hand The woman nodded 
and qmetly made her way down through the rocks After a 
word with Wall I followed and was m time to see her undo 
the waist cloth of the figure on the ground and take some- 
thmg from its folds Before she could hide it, I caught 
her arm, and after a short struggle took possession of a 
leather case of the kind m common use with all Fathans 
The woman just sat down and muttered the one word 
" Kismat ! " But I particularly noticed that she did not 
show much concern or regret about the dead man. 
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As to Wall Baud and the man left with him, it appeared 
that the man— a Bajaun— was only wounded when he 
staggered mto the ravme, and on seemg Wall approach, he 
raised his gun and shot him m the arm Before he could 
do any further mischief Wall disposed of him m his usual 
manner 

Leaving the dead man as he was, I took the woman up 
to where Wah was on the look-out for any further visitors 
I wanted to have an understanding as to what to do with 
her. She was about twenty-five years of age, tall and well 
built, and like all those mountain women had excellent 
features When we questioned her as to the man who had 
followed us when we hurriedly left before the guns had 
opened fire and as to who she was and how she 
happened to be with the fightmg men, her explanation was 
as follows— 

" Four years ago I hved in the village of Sard-Koh 
with my husband, Gaifoor Ah, who was in the service of 
the Khan of Dir When he went to the jung (war) against 
the Gurd of Swat, I accompanied him as good wives should 
who love their husbands He was killed in the fight, after 
which I was on my way back to my people, the Akha Khel 
(I looked at Wah Baud, but there was no movement from 
him), when that man who lies dead down there, took me by 
force and has kept me in his house since then We had 
nothing to do with yesterday's fight but were on our way 
from Mundia with papers that Quadar Dm was taking to 
someone beyond the snow mountam of the Lawon when 
he would ddiver the papers he would receive a large sum of 
money Quadar Din is dead, but as I was m need of money 
to get back to my people I would carry those papers myself 
na.t IS all, but I am not gneved that Quadar Dm is dead 
He took me by force and held me by threats It is good 
that he is dead We came to this place on our way, and 
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not Wishing to get among the fighting men, he decided to 
hide over there for the night You folloived soon after and 
Quadar Din thought you were sent after him to steal his 
papers for which he was to get much money That is wh\ 
he tned to kill you ” 

" What IS your name ? ” Wah asked 

" Fathawa,” she replied 

" Well, Fathawa,” I said, " if we let you go now, what 
will you do ^ ” 

"No,” broke m Wah, "we cannot let her go now 
She knows we have the papers, and very soon the person 
in Mundia who gave them will also know, uith the result 
that a hundred mounted men will be on our track m a short 
space of time ” 

This was strange talk on old Wah’s part, for he well 
knew that by next afternoon— if the way was clear 
of the enemy— we would be back with our Column up the 
Pan] kora 

" Listen to me, my friend ” The woman was speaking to 
Wah — " By your accent and the way you speak our language, 
I am sure that you are of the Akha Khel and a countrjman 
of my own You have those papers, keep them carefully 
and take them to the place that I know I will not go aw a\ 
but stay wth you, until you get that money that I trust 
you as a countryman and a fnend to help me return to 
my people— your people ” 

Well, this was a stunner • Now, what on earth were 
we to do with her ? The only thmg for it was to take 
her back with us to the Panjkora and get the political 
people to send her back over the Malakand or to 
Peshwar 
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As there was no more to be said, I sat with my back 
to a rock and dozed, while Wah and the woman talked in loiv 
\ Dices ot the Akha Ehel 

When dayhght came the first thing I did was to open 
the leather case and read the letter, that was m Persian 

Its contents surprised me considerably and made me 
very anxious to get back to the Pan3kora with the important 
information it contained 

It was " from the hand “ of Umra Khan, the Chief of 
Jandol, to Shere Afzul, the " pretender ” to the Mditarship, 
Mho at the time was directmg the tribes who were besieging 
the Chitral fort with our troops shut up m it 

The papers gave full details of the number of figbhng 
men he was sending to assist Shere Afzul and the number 
already there, and many other instructions as to the conduct 
of the siege Also full detail of the Bnti^ Force that was 
on its way to relieve the Fort, but that he, Umra Khan, 
would prevent their advance by many ambushes at Kokala, 
]\lirga and the Lawon, and a lot of other important mforma- 

tion that proved there were some spies among the personnel 
of our Columns 


WMe I was seated behind the rock absorbed m the 
contents o{ the leather case. Wall and the woman Fathawa 
had gone doim to a small stream that nppled along at the 
ottom of the rame When I saw them they appeared to 
be on very ftiendly terms . she was bathing his wonnded 
mm md having done the job bonnd it np with a strep of 
cloth tom her own pnggn When that operation came to 
an end she drew a small bundle tom under her shoulder 
shawl, and handed ns a chapattie each that we were very 
glad to get as we had nerther food nor sleep for many hours. 
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Then dimbmg up to where the dead Quadar Ah lay, took ofiE 
his puggn and gave it to me, sajing it was much better 
than mine, which she threw down by the body 

*' Now,” she said, “ let us make a start on our journey. 
The sooner we dehver the letter the sooner will we be able to 
get to our own country ” 

Emerging from the ravine soon after, Fathawa carrjmg 
the dead man’s gun and cartridges, we, after spring out 
the surroundings and seemg no one in view, started on our 
pretended journey towards Kokala, but our mtention was 
to work round in a wide semi-circle towards the north, ivhere 
we had hidden our shenaz the night before, when one of us 
w'ould swim down the nver to where our men were recon- 
structing the rafts and have a few of the Guides to escort 
the others in, otherwise they would most likely be shot by 
our own men, but our httle plan w'as shattered before it 
came to an^iihing 

We three were climbmg up the southern face of a 
bracken-covered hill, I m front and the other two fifty paces 
behmd I topped the hill and came face to face with the 
leader of a band of some fifty well-armed Swatties— the 
friends and allies of the Bajauns i One had to think qmckly . 
no use to try and run , I would be shot before I got twenty 
yards, so with a cheerful " Stera niKsJia ” I greeted them 
They returned the greetmg, when questions were asked 
JWhile talkmg ivith the leader, the others came to a halt 
and my two companions came up My story was that after 
the fight the night before most everj^one was makmg for 
then homes as there did not seem to be any further use for 
us our home was at Kokala towards which we were now 
going 

By then Wall and Fathawa had come up and after 
salutations jomed m the conversation The woman, with 
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a most consummate aplomb, nour spoke, and, well educated 
in the diplomacj^ of pretence as I was, I really felt mclmed 
to slap her on the shoulder and cry shahash (bravo 1). Her 
actmg was superb 

"I am— or I was,” she began, with a tremor m her 
soft voice—" the wife of Quadar Ali, a good soldier of Umra 
Khan— who— last night died fightmg as a soldier should when 
AUah the Great is pleased to call him Now I am a lone 
widow and my heart is as water He was a good husband, 
land and true, and he loved me well ” Here her low voice 
broke and tears ran down her cheeks Good Lord ! '^^^lat 
an actress ' Contmumg as she turned towards Wah — 

" This is Wordha Khan, own brother of my dear dead 
husband, who is now taking me back to his own home, where 
under the kmdness of his wife and family I may pass the 
remammg days of my lonely life until I have the bliss of 
joinmg my man once more under the shadow of the Great 
Allah "—and her face was buned m two tremblmg hands 

I looked at Wah Daud, but his face was as expressionless 
as the rock beside him 

" Well,” said the Swat, tummg to me, " and who are 
you ’ " 

Just a neighbour, also of Kokala, and a frip-nH of 
Wordha Khan— my name is Ahm Rahman We both were 
m the fightmg front yesterday I was lucky, but Quadar 
All was killed and Wordha Khan was shot m the arm as you 
see But pardon me, if I am mKtaken, I failed to see anv 
of your people there ” 

No, he replied, with what I thought was an un- 
pleasant snap in his voice— " Sirdar Raza Mohamed sent 
us instructions that were not received until it was too late 
I am now on my way to Miankilai to meet him m connection 
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with a force to be sent to Shere Afzul. Your story, as yon 
tell it to me, may be true, but as I am in doubt I must take 
all three of you with me to the Fort where the Sirdar himself 
may hear what you have to say about the fight " * 

This was not at all pleasant, but how could we refuse 1 
Miankilai was three long days’ journey from where we were,, 
but would not be altogether out of the road to Kokala 


"Alright,” I cheerfully agreed "It is a long time 
smce I u'as there and I will be pleased to see the place agam ” 


The order to start was now given by the leader There 
was no regular order of march ever followed 1^ the tribes, 
everjmne jo^ed along as he pleased, as long as they kept 
faurly well together, so naturally Wall, the woman and 
I dnfted along together 

Fathawa’s tears had dried — ^but not altogether — that 
would be too soon after such a heart-broken eriiibition, 
Draivmg close to me and speaking m the fewest possible key, 
she whispered — 


“ Alun Rahman, whatever happens, do not lose that 
leather case with the papers Night and day keep it tied 
next your skin Remember as long as yon have that all 
iviU be well These Swats are the fewest sect of thieves m 

the world The man ive iviU meet m Miankilai is the trusted 

brother of Umra Khan and will beheve what I tell him. 
We will get away with honour even Now I will tell mv 
(brother-m-law).” and with a sly, mischievoi; 
took m her big black eyes sidled up to old Wall 


through 

7L7 :fT “ toot 

of our last day s march when we amved at a snuU place- 
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too insignificant to be called a village— a few miles from 
the fort of Miankilai Fathawa was accommodated by an 
old couple who showed her every kmdness The remamder 
camped about the place the best way we could, but there 
was plenty for all m the way of food 

In conversation with the Headman, the Swat leader 
gamed certain information regarding Sirdar Raza Mohamed 
that did not seem to give hrni much comfort In the first 
place, he was wild on account of their reverse the day before 
and did not fail to express many bitter comments when 
any allusion was made about the failure of the Swat assistance 
that had been promised and on which the Sirdar had greatly 
relied to create a diversion by attacking our Columns from 
the rear, on the east side of the nver 

About 2 o’clock next mommg the Sirdar commanded 
the presence of the Swat leader and his small contmgent 
On entermg the courtyard of the Fort, they were kept 
waiting an hour which did not add to the leader's happmess 
At last the Sirdar, a very tall man of commandmg presence 
but of a savage disposition, without a word of salutation 
or any pretence of friendship addressed the Swat m a loud 
harsh voice — 

" What is your name ? ” 

" Mir Faruk, Lord," was the reply. 

What IS your object in coming here with these few 
men ?" 


Lord, our Chieftam — ^Rafai Malook AhsaU' — sends by 
my unworthy hand this letter presentmg it—" in which 
he explams the cause as to why the five thousand men 
promised did not put m an appearance m accordance with 
the arranged plan of battle ” 
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The Sirdar took the letter and read it through m silence, 
then sat as if buned in thought, seemmgly not of the most 
pleasant, for a long time Suddenly he seemed to wake 
to the surroundmg and lookmg about hun, his e}e fell on 
Mir Faruk, the Swat 

" Well,” he shouted at him, “ have you any thing else 
to say ^ If not ” 

" Lord," rephed the Swat, " on our way hither, three 
da3'S smce, we came upon these three persons not far from 
the battlefield They tell a story, the truth of which is 
very doubtful, so I insisted on brmgmg them here that you 
might m person question them ” 

” Why were you doubtful ’ ” 

“Hazdor, I had my suspicions that they were but 
biidzai gutan (despoilers of the dead and wounded after a 
battle) and as such deserve kaial (execution) " Before the 
man could say more Fathawa suddenly stepped forw'ard 
and with both hands on the breast exclaimed—" Hazaar-t- 
Kalantr (Great Lord), if you would condescend to grant the 
most abased and miserable of your slaves but three minutes' 
conversation— m pnvate — I feel sure jour aqal-i-Khuda 
(God-given wisdom) will be directed to the roshan-t-insaf 
(light of justice) " 

The Sirdar looked steadily at her for a moment, then 
w'aved his hand, when everjme havmg moved off to some 
distance, he signed Fathawra to approach After a couple 
of mmutes’ low converse, she turned and beckoned to 
me WTien near the masnad (seat of honour) she held 
out her hand towards me which I understood as a request 
for the leather case HaMng extracted it from where 
it was concealed under my dothes, I handed it to her 
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papers to the Sirdar. 

'While perusing them he looked at ns once or twice, 
then suddenly addressing me— 

" You > Who are you ? What is your name ? " 

" Alim Rahman, Lord, of the village of Kokala and a 
friend of Wordha Khan "—pelting to Wah 

'* Can you read Persian ? ” was the next question he 
sharply fired at me, ^Mth his eyes fixed on mine 

" Xo, Lord,” I rephed, “ I cannot read an3rthing, but 
I like to look at pictures " 

Sigmng me to stand back, he turned to his reading 
again 

At last he finished readmg and remamed in thought 
for some mmutes Then slowly and carefully folding the 
papers and returmng them to the case, he handed it to 
Fathawa, and agam entered into a long conversation with 
her eventually sigmng to a munshv (clerk) close by, gave 
him an order The munsJn immediately filled in a paper 
and handed to the Sndar ^vlth a low bow The Surdar took 
a pen, and putting his signature to the paper, handed it to 
Fathawa Then tummg to the assembled crowd said in 
a loud voice that all might hear— 

” These people have my permit to travel— where they 
please Let it be understood that they may not be inter- 
fered with m any way, but on the contrary they are to be 
given food and shelter when needed ” 

Here he made us a sign of dismissal, which we were 
not slow to take 
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As we went out through the big gate of the courtyard, 
a well dressed man addressed Fathawa with a bow of respect 
and deference 

" Kliatiim-hahn (Great Lady), if there be any little 
service I can do for you, please command me ” 

“ Yes,” she promptly rephed, ” I require a good basket 
of food as we have to travel far ” 

The man bowed himself off, and very soon returned 
with a shoulder-basket full of excellent food from the 
Sirdar’s owm kitchen Wah took possession of it and we 
were qmckly on our way, and as W'e travelled, Fathawa 
gave us a full account of the mterview and its result 

While m Mundia she had learned that Raza Mohamed, 
the Sirdar, was a great favounte of his brother, the 
Great Chieftam, and would give his life to further all his 
aims so when he had read that letter he had but one thought 
and that was to pass it on to its destination without delav 
or hindrance Fathaw'a infonned hun that when the Swat 
arrested them she would not tell him about the papers as 
she could not trust him or anyone else On this he com- 
mended her strongly 

Three days later we were making our way through the 
hills that lay between Mundia and the Panjkora, for Wah 
Baud and I had no intention whatever of going towards 
Kokala and the Lawori, but t\visted through the hills in 
such a manner that Fathawa did not know w'here we w’ere, 
but we knew alright And now when oi'ertopping the last 
of the hills before emerging on to the open plain of Idaki, 
the sight that met our eyes w'as cheenng— a long line of 
horses, mules and troops moving northwards towards 
Mundia at a great pace Now was the tune that Wah Baud’s 
eloquence was to be put to the test, and moMng off to a 
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hundred yards or so left him to it, while with a piece of 
white cloth (that I had recently washed and kept for 
a purpose such as the present) hed to a stick, I was signalling 
to the passing troops Fifteen mmutes later an officer 
and half a dozen lancers of the Guides Cavalry came galloping 
over the plain towards our hill 

Turning back to Wall and Fathawa, 1 noticed that 
they were on good terms and chatting pleasantly 

All was well She was now assured of her early return 
to the Akha Khel and her own people with the full assistance 
of Wall— her countryman 

Two hours later those momentous documents that 
came into our possession so fatefully were in the hands of 
our Commander, and were the ultimate cause of Umra 
Khan’s undoing 

That same evenmg I bid good-bye to Fathawa— a 
splendid woman of the Frontier— and— what a splendid 
actress < 




